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Essay Sy  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  on  the  following  Subjects  : — On  a 
Mans  writing  Memoirs  of  Himself ;  On  Decision  of  Character ; 
On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic ;  On  some  of  the 
Causes  by  which  Evangelical  Religion  has  been  rendered  less 
acceptable  to  Persons  of  cultivated  Taste.  By  John  Foster. 
2  vols.  12mo.  1805.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  458.  Seventh  Edition^ 
1823. 

The  authors  who  have  written  on  human  nature 
may  be  properly  distinguished  into  two  classes, 
the  metaphysical  and  the  popular.  The  former 
contemplate  man  in  the  abstract;  and,  neglecting 
the  different  shades  of  character  and  peculiarities 
of  temper  by  which  mankind  are  diversified,  con- 
fine their  attention  to  those  fundamental  principles 
which  pervade  the  whole  species.  In  attempting 
to  explore  the  secrets  of  mental  organization, 
they  assume  nothing  more  for  a  basis  than  a 
mere  susceptibiUty  of  impression,  whence  they 
labour  to  deduce  the  multiplied  powers  of  the 
himiaa    nuRd.     The  light  in  which   they  choose 
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to  consider  man  in  their  researches,  is  not  that 
of  a  being  possessed  already  of  the  exercise  of 
reason,  and  agitated  by  various  sentiments  and 
passions,  but  simply  as  capable  of  acquirii^  them ; 
and  their  object  is,  by  an  accurate  investigation 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  connexion  of  the 
mind  with  the  external  universe,  to  discover  in 
what  manner  they  are  actually  acquired.  They 
endeavour  to  trace  back  every  mental  appearance 
to  its  source.  Considering  the  powers  and  prin- 
cipks  of  the  mind  as  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  they  attempt  to  discover  the  printim 
mobile,  or  in  other  words,  that  primary  law, 
that  ultimate  fact,  which  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  account  for  every  other  movement. 
This  attention  to  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind,  with  a  view  to  analyse  its  principles^  is 
one  of  the  distinctions  of  modern  times.  Among 
iJie  ancients,  scarcely  any  thing  of  this  sort  was 
known.  Comprdiensive  theories,  and  subtile  dis- 
quisitions, are  not  unfrequent  in  their  writings; 
but  they  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  ilhistration 
of  different  modes  of  virtue,  and  the  establishment 
x)f  different  ideas  of  the  supreme  good-  Their 
most  abstracted  speculations  had  almost  always 
a  practical  tendency.  The  schoolmen,  indeed, 
were  deeply  immersed  in  metaphysical  specula- 
tions. They  fatigued  their  readers  in  the  pursuit 
of  endless  abstractions  and  distinctions;  but  the 
design,  even  of  these  writers,,  aeems  r^athei:  to  have 
been^  accurately  to^  airrange  «si4<(de&^  tbe  QlQ^te 
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of  thot^bt^  than  to  explore  the  mental  faculties 
themselves.  The  nature  of  particular  and  uni^ 
versiil  ideas,  tinie,  space,  infinity,  together  with 
the  mode  of  existence  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  mightiest  minds  in  the  middle  ages.  Acute 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  endued  with  a  won- 
derfal  patience  of  thinking,  they  yet,  by  a  mistaken 
direction  of  their  powers,  wasted  themselves  in 
endless  logomacliios,  and  displayed  more  of  a 
teazing  suhtilty  tlian  of  philosophical  depth; 
They  chose  rather  to  strike  into  the  dark  and 
intricate  by-paths  of  metaphysical  science,  than 
to  pursue  a  career  of  useful  discovery :  and  as 
tiieir  disquisitions  were  neither  adorned  by  tastei, 
nor  reared  on  a  basis  of  extensive  knowledge, 
they  gradually  fell  into  neglect,  when  juster  views 
in  philosophy  made  their  appearance.  Still,  they 
will  remain  a  mighty  monument  of  the  utmost 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  accomplish  in  the 
field  of  abstraction.  If  the  metaphysician  does 
not  find  in  the  schoolmen  the  materials  of  his 
workj  he'  will  perceive  the  study  of  their  writings 
to  be  of'  excellent  benefit  in  sharpening  his  tools. 
They  will  aid  his  acuteness,  though  they  may 
fail  to  enlarge  his  knowledge. 

When  the  inductive  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy, recommended  by  Bacon,  had,  in  the 
hands  of  Boyle  and  Newton,  led  to  such  briUiant 
discoveries  in  the  investigation  of  matter,  an  at- 
tempt waa  soon  made  to  transfer  the  same  metiiod 
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of  proceeding  to  the  mind.  Hobbes,  a  man  justly 
infamous  for  his  impiety,  but  of  extraordinary 
penetration,  first  set  the  example;  which  was 
not  long  after  followed  by  Locke,  who  was  more 
indebted  to  his  predecessor  than  he  had  the  can- 
dour to  acknowledge.  His  celebrated  Essay  has 
been  generally  considered  as  the  established  code 
of  metaphysics.  The  opinions  and  discoveries  of 
this  great  man  have  since  been  enriched  by  large 
accessions,  and,  on  some  points,  corrected  and 
amended,  by  the  labours  of  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Reid,  and  a  multitude  of  other  writers.  Still, 
there  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  mortality  inhe- 
rent in  metaphysical  science,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  impairs  the  reputation  of  its  most  distin- 
gnished  adepts.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
remark,  that  there  has  never  been  a  reputation 
of  this  kind  which  has  continued  with  undimi- 
nished lustre  through  the  revolutions  of  a  century. 
The  fame  of  Locke  is  nsibly  on  the  decline ;  the 
speculations  of  Malebranche  are  scarcely  heard 
of  in  France ;  and  Kant,  the  greatest  metaphysical 
name  on  the  Continent,  sways  a  doubtful  sceptre 
amidst  a  host  of  opponents.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  inquire  at  large  into  the  reason  of  the 
transitory  fame  acquired  by  this  Class  of  writers. 
WTiether  it  be  that  the  science  itself  rests  on  a  [ire- 
carious  foundation ;  that  its  discoveries  can  never 
be  brought  to  a  decisive  test ;  that  it  is  too  remote 
from  the  business  of  life  to  be  generally  interest- 
iiig;   that  it  does  not  compensate' by  its  use,  for 
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its  delect  in  the  fascinations  of  pleasure ;  and 
that  it  is  not,  like  the  intricacies  of  law,  interwoven 
with  the  institutions  of  society :  the  fact  itself 
is  untiucstionable.  He  who  aspires  to  a  reputar 
tion  thab  shall  sun'ive  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion 
and  of  time,  must  aim  at  some  other  character 
than  that  of  a  metaphysician. 

Grand  and  imposing  in  its  appearance,  it  seenn  , 
to   lay  claim    to  universal  empire,  and  to  supply  J 
tile  measures  and  the  criteria  of  all  other  know?  ] 
ledg« ;    but  it  resembles  in  its  progress  the  con? 
quests  of  a  Sesostris  and  a  Bacchus,  who  overran 
kingdoms  and  provinces  with  ease,  but  made  no 
permanent    settlements,  and    soon    left  no   trace 
of  their  achievements. 

The  case  is  very  ditferent  with  the  popular  writerg, 
who,  without  attempting  to  form  a  theory,  or  Uf  1 
trace  to  their  first  elements,  the  vetst  assemblage  of 
passions  and  principles  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position  of  man,  are  satisfied  with  describing  him 
as  l»e  is.  These  writers  exhibit  characters,  paint 
manners,  and  display  human  nature  in  those  natural 
and  affecting  lights,  under  which  it  will  always 
appear  to  tJie  eye  of  an  acute  and  feeling  ohser^er. 
Without  staying  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  men  think, 
feel,  reason,  remember, — are  attracted  by  some  ob- 
jects (w  repelled  by  others,  they  take  them  as  they 
are,  and  dehneate  the  infinitely  various  modihca- 
tions  and  appearances  assumed  by  our  essential  I 
nature.  From  the  general  mass  of  human  passions 
aad  manners,  they  detacli  sucli   portions  as  they 
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suppose  will  admit  of  the  most  beautiful  illustra- 
tions, or  afford  the  most  instructive  lessons.  Next 
to  a  habit  of  self-reflection,  accompanied  with  an 
attentive  survey  of  real  life,  writers  of  this  kind  are 
the  best  guides  in  the  acquisition  of  that  most 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  an  acquaintance 
with  mankind.  As  they  profess  to  consider  human 
nature  under  some  particular  aspect,  their  views 
are  necessarily  more  limited  than  those  of  meta- 
pliysical  writers  ;  but  if  they  are  less  extensive,  they 
are  more  certain ;  if  they  occupy  less  ground,  they 
cultivate  it  better.  In  the  language  of  Bacon, 
"  tiiey  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosom." 
As  they  aim  at  the  delineation  of  living  nature,  they 
can  never  deviate  far  from  truth  and  reality  without 
becoming  ridiculous;  while,  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
representations,  tliey  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  tbe  dictates  of  which  they  do  little 
more  than  embody  and  adorn.  The  system  of 
Locke  or  of  Hartley,  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
may  be  exploded  by  the  prevalence  of  a  different 
theory ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  re- 
marks on  life  and  manners  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Addison  or  of  Johnson,  can  ever  be  discredited 
by  a  future  moralist.  In  the  formation  of  a  theory, 
more  especially  in  matters  so  subtile  and  compli- 
cated as  those  which  relate  to  the  mind,  the  sources 
of  error  are  various.  When  a  chain  of  reasoning 
consists  of  many  links,  a  failure  of  connexion  in 
any  part  will  produce  a  mass  of  error  in  tbe  result, 
proportioned  to  the  length  to  wh;-ch  it  is  extended. 
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In  a  complicated  combination,  if  the  enumeratioD  of 
particulars  in  the  outset  is  not  complete,  the  mis- 
take is  progressive  aud  incurable.  In  the  ideal 
philosophy  of  Locke,  fur  example,  if  the  sources  of 
sensation  are  not  sufficiently  explored,  or  if  there 
be,  as  'some  of  the  profoundcst  tliinkcrs  have  sus- 
pected, other  sources  of  ideas  than  those  of  sensa- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  his  system  falls  to  the 
grouiid.  The  popular  writers,  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking,  are  not  exposed  to  such  dangers.: 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  many  particular  views 
may  be  erroneous ;  but,  as  their  attention  is  co&> 
tinually  turned  to  living  nature,  provided  they' 
be  possessed  of  competent  talents,  their  general 
delineations  ciumot  fail  of  being  distinguished  by 
fidelity  and  truth.  While  a  few  speculative  men' 
amuse  themselves  with  discussing  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  metaphysical  systems,  these  are 
tbe  writers,  whose  sentiments,  conveyed  througb 
ioDunKEable  channels,  form  the  spirit  of  tlie  ag«i' 
nor  i&  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  Spectator  and  the' 
Rambler  have  imparted  a  stronger  impulse  to  the' 
public  mind  than  all  the  metaphysical  systans  in' 
the  world.  On  this  account  we  are  highly  gratified' 
when  We  meet  with  a  writer,  who,  to  a  vein  of  pro*- ' 
foUod  and  original  thought,  together  with  just 
riewsof  religion  and  of  morals,  joins  the  talent  of' 
recommending  his  ideas  by  tlic  graces  of  imagina^ ' 
tMHi,  aod  the  powers  of  eloquence.  Such  a  writer* 
we  have  (he  happiness  of  reviewing  at  present.' 
M».  iFoBter's  name  is  probably  new  to  most  of  our  i 
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readers ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  production 
before  us,  he  cannot  long  be  concealed  from  the 
notice  and  applause  of  the  literary  world.  In  an 
age  of  mediocrity,  when  the  writing  of  books  has 
become  almost  a  mechanical  art,  and  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  best  models  has  diffused 
taste,  and  diminished  genius,  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  an  author  who  displays  so  great  original 
powers  without  a  degree  of  surprise.  We  are 
ready  to  inquire  by  what  peculiar  felicity  he  was 
enabled  to  desert  the  trammels  of  custom,  to  break 
the  spell  by  which  others  feel  themselves  bound, 
and  to  maintain  a  career  so  perfectly  uncontrolled 
and  independent.  A  cast  of  thought,  original  and 
sublime,  an  unlimited  command  of  imagery,  a  style 
varied,  vigorous,  and  bold,  are  some  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  these  very  singular  Essays. 
We  add,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  they  breathe 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and  bear  the 
most  evident  indications  of  a  heart  deeply  attached 
to  scriptural  truths.  Though  Mr,  F.  has  thought 
fit  to  give  to  his  work  the  title  of  "  Essays,  in  a 
Series  of  Letters^'  the  reader  must  not  expect  any 
thing  in  the  epistolary  style.  They  were  written, 
the  author  informs  us,  in  letters  to  a  friend,  but 
with  a  view  to  pubhcation ;  and  in  their  distinct 
developement  of  a  subject,  and  fulness  of  illustra- 
tion, they  resemble  regular  dissertations,  rather 
than  fumiliar  epistles.  We  could  have  wished,  inr 
deed,  that  he  had  suppressed  the  title  of  Letters, 
as  it  may  excite  in  the  reader  an  expectation  of 
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coUoquiul  ease  and  grace,  whicli  mil  not  be  gra- 
tified in  the  perusal.  A  little  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  though  it  might  have  impaired  the 
regularity  of  tlieir  method,  would  have  rendered 
tbein  more  fascinating.  The  subjects  appear  to  ua 
well  chosen,  efficiently  uncommon  to  afford  scope 
(6r  original  remarks,  and  important  enough  to  call 
fortfa  the  exertions  of  the  strongest  powers.  They 
are  the  following:  1.  On  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs 
of  hhnself :  2.  On  Decision  of  Character :  3.  On 
the  Apphcation  of  the  Epithet  Romantic :  4.  On 
some  of  the  Causes  by  which  Evangelical  Rehgion 
has  been  rendered  less  acceptable  to  Persons  of 
cultivated  Taste. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  general  design  of  each  of  these  essays ;  and 
to  enable  them,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  judge  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  design  is  executed, 

'  Id  the  first  essay,  the  author  expatiates  at  large 
on  -the  influence  of  external  events  in  the  formation 
of  riiaracter.       This  influence    he    traces   to    four 
sources;  instruction,  companionship,    reading,  and  | 
attentioB  to  the  state  and   manners  of  mankind.  - 

Among  the  many  objects  calculated  to  form  the 
character  and  impress  the  heart,  Mr.  F.  enumerates 
natural  scenery;  at  the  same  time  deploring  that 
want  of  fancy  and  sensibiHty,  which  often  renders 
it  ptoductire  of  so  little  effect.  The  passage  in 
which  he  adverts  to  this  subject  is  so  beautiful; 
that  we  icannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  withhold  it 
from  the  t4adir.     He  will  see  at  once  that  the 
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writer  has  viewed  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  poet> 
and  has  deeply  imbibed  the  delicious  enchantment 
which  he  so  eloquently  describes. 

It  mi^it  be  supposed  that  the  scenes  of  nature^ 
on  ama&dng  assemblage  of  phenomena^  if  their 
^^  eflfect  were  not  lost  through  familiarity^  would 
'^  have  a  powerfiil  influence  on  all  opening  minds> 
^*  and  transfuse  into  the  internal  economy  of  ideas 
^^  and  sentiment  something  of  a  character  and  a 
*^  colour  correspondent  to  the  beauty,  vicissitude, 
^^and  grandeur,  which  continually  press  on  the 
^*  senses.  On  minds  of  genius  they  often  htfve 
''this  e£fect;  and  Beattie's  Minstrel  may  he  as 
just  as  it  is  a  fascinating  description  of  such  a 
i^yirit  But  on  the  greatest  number  this  in- 
fluence operates  feebly;  you  will  not  see  the 
process  in  children,  nor  the  result  in  mature 
persons.  The  charms  of  nature  are  objects 
only  of  sight  and  hearing,  not  of  sensibility  and 
imagination ;  and  even  the  sight  and  heatii^ 
**^do  not  receive  impressions  sufficiently  distinct 
or  forcible  for  clear  recollection  ;  it  is  noty  therc^ 
fore,  strange  that  these  impressions  seldom  go 
so  much  deeper  than  the  senses  as  to  awaken 
"^  pensiveness  or  enthusiaschj  and  fill  the  mind 
'*  with  an  interior  permanent  scenery  of  beatrtiftil 
'^  images  at  its  own  command.  Tliis  defect  of 
fancy  and  sensibility  is  unfortunate  amidst  a 
creation  infinitely  rich  with  grand  and  beautiftil 
objects,  which,  imparting  something  more  than 
images  to   a  mind   adapted  and  habituated  to 
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"  converse  with  nature,  inspire  an  exquisite  senti- 
"  ment  that  seems  like  the  emanation  of  a  spirit 
"  residing  in  them.  It  is  unfortunate,  I  have 
"  thoi^ht  within  these  few  minutes,  while  looking 
"  out  on  one  of  the  most  enchanting  nights  of  the 
"■most  interesting  season  of  the  year,  and  hearing 
"  the  voices  of  a  company  of  persons,  to  whom 
"  I  can  perceive  that  this  soft  and  solemn  shade 
*'  over  the  earth,  the  calm  sky,  the  beautiful  stripes 
"  of  cloud,  the  stars,  and  waning  moon  just  risen, 
"  ore  tilings  not  in  the  least  more  interesting  than 
"  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  candle-light  of  a  room." — 
Vol  I.  pp.  26,  27.  [Pp.  22,  23,  Seventh  Edition.] 

Towards  the  close  of  the  essay,  in  tracing  the 
steps  by  which  some  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage 
of  <iajing  impiety,  the  denial  of  a  God,  the  author 
evinces,  in  a  masterly  maimer,  tlie  presumption  of 
the  atheist,  and  places  the  extrcnie  absurdity  of 
pretending  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of  s 
Deity,  in  a.  light  in  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  exhibited.  Speaking  of  a  pretended 
heroism  attached  to  atheistic  impiety,  he  adds  : 

"JJut,  indeed,  it  is  heroism  no  longer,  if  he 
"knows  that  there  is  uo  God.  Tlie  wonder  then 
f.lmmAon  the  great  process  by  wliich  a  man  could 
"  grow  to  the  immense  intelligence  that  can  know 
"  th»t  there  is  no  God.  What  ages,  and  what 
"  U^ts  are  requisite  for  this  attainment!  This  in* 
"  telligejice  in\'olves  the  very  attributes  of  divinity/ 
"  while  a  God  i^ :  d^^ed.  For,  imless  this  man  is* 
" omnipresimt,  unless, he  is    at   this    moment  in 
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"  every  place  in  the  universe,  he  cannot  know  but 
"  there  may  be  in  some  place  manifestations  of  a 
"  Deity  by  which  even  he  would  be  overpowered. 
"  If  he  does  not  know  absolutely  every  agent  in 
"  the  universe,  the  one  that  he  does  not  know  may 
"  be  God.  If  he  is  not  himself  the  chief  agent  in 
"  the  universe,  and  does  not  know  what  is  so, 
"  that  which  is  so  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  in 
^'  absolute  possession  of  all  the  propositions  that 
•'  constitute  universal  truth,  the  one  which  he 
"  wants  may  be,  that  there  is  a  God.  If  he  cannot, 
"with  cci'tainty,  assign  the  cause  of  all  that  exists, 
"  that  cause  may  be  a  God.  If  he  does  not  know 
"  every  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  immea- 
"  surable  ages  that  are  past,  some  things  may  have 
"  been  done  by  a  God.  Thus,  unless  he  knows 
"  all  things,  that  is,  precludes  another  Deity  by 
"  being  one  himself,  he  cannot  know  that  the 
"  Being  whose  existence  he  rejects  does  not  exist. 
'*  But  he  must  know  that  he  docs  not  exist,  else 
"  he  deserves  equal  contempt  and  compassion 
*'  for  the  temmty  with  which  he  firmly  avows 
"  his  rejection,  and  acts  accordingly. "^Vol.  I. 
pp.  60—62.  [Pp.  4S,  49,  Seventh  Eiiition.}  ■■.  V 

The  next  essay.  On  Decision  of  Character^  ap"-' 
pears  to  us  superior  to  the  former.  The  sVifcgeclJ' 
is  pursued  with  greater  regularity,  the  conceptiotrti ' 
are  more  profound,  and  tlie  style  is  more  cha^fr 
and  classical.  After  placing  in  strong  contrast 
the  features  of  a  decisive  and  of  an  irresolute 
character,    he    proceeds    to    analyse    the    elements 
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of  which  tlie  former  is  composed.  Among  these, 
he  assigns  the  first  place  to  a  firm  confidence  in 
our  own  judgement ;  which,  he  justly  observes, 
notwithstanding  the  general  disposition  of  mankind 
to  overrate  their  powers,  is  no  common  attainment. 
With  tliose  who  are  most  disposed  to  think  higlily 
of  their  own  abilities,  it  is  common,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  moment  of  action,  to  distrust  their 
judgement ;  and,  as  the  autlior  beautifully  ex- 
presses it,  "  their  mind  seems  all  at  once  placed 
in  a  loisty  *-acuity,  where  it  reaches  round  on  all 
sides,  and  finds  nothiug  to  lay  hold  of."  The  next 
tDgredient  essential  to  decision  of  character,  is  a 
state  of  cogent  feeling,  an  intense  ardour  of  mind, 
precluding  indifference  and  delay.  In  addition  to 
these  qualities,  courage  is  required,  without  which, 
it  is  ob\'ious  that  resolutions  tiie  most  maturely 
formed,  are  liable  to  vanish  at  the  first  breath 
of  opposition.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  essay, 
Mr.  F.  illustrates  the  influence  of  several  cir- 
cumstiuices  of  an  extenial  nature,  which  tend 
to  form  or  to  augment  the  quahty  of  which  he' 
has  been  treating.  The  principal  of  these  are 
opposition,  desertion,  and  success.  It  would  pro-'i 
long  this  article  too  much,  to  attempt  to  follow 
the  autlior  in  these  particulars ;  suffice  it  to  re-^ 
mark,  that  under  each  of  tliem  will  he  found  many 
just  aud  important  observations.  He  concludes' 
with  briefly  reoomniending  a  discipline  conducive  tO' 
tbe.AUaintnont  of  a  decisive  character.  He  parti- 
cnUurlyi  insists  on  the  propriety  of  inuring  the  mind 
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to  a  habit  of  reasoning ;  and  that,  not  in  a  super- 
ficial and  desultory  manner,  but  by  steadily  follow- 
ing the  train  till  we  reach  a  legitimate  conclusion. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  work  without 
presenting  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  the 
character  of  Howard,  whose  virtues  have  been 
emblazoned  by  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Burke ; 
but  we  are  mistaken  if  they  have  ever  been  painted 
in  a  more  masterly  manner  than  in  the  following 
portrait : — 

"  In  this  distinction  (decision)  no  man  ever 
"  exceeded,  for  instance,  or  ever  will  exceed,  the 
"late  illustrious  Howard.  The  energy  of  his  de- 
"  termination  was  so  great,  that  if,  instead  of  being 
"  habitual,  it  had  been  shewn  only  for  a  short  time, 
"  on  particular  occasions,  it  would  have  appeared 
"  a  vehement  impetuosity ;  but  by  being  iminter- 
"  mitted  it  had  an  equability  of  manner,  which 
"  scarcely  appeared  to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm 
"  constancy,  it  was  so  totally  the  reverse  of  any 
"  thing  like  turbulence  or  agitation.  It  was  the 
"  calmness  of  an  intensity,  kept  uniform  by  the 
"  nature  of  the  human  mind  forbidding  it  to  be 
"more,  and  by  the  character  of  the  individual 
"  forbidding  it  to  be  less.  The  habitual  passion 
"  of  his  mind  was  a  measure  of  feeling  almost 
"  equal  to  the  temporary  extremes  and  paroxysms 
"  of  common  minds :  as  a  great  river  in  its  cus- 
"  ternary  state,  is  equal  to  a  small  or  moderate 
"  one  when  swollen  to  a  torrent.  The  moment 
"  of  finishing  his  plans  in  deliberation,  and  com- 
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"  mencing  them  in  action,  was  the  same.  I  wonder 
"  what  must  have  been  the  amount  of  that  bribe, 
"  in  emolument  or  pleasure,  that  would  have 
"  detained  him  a  week,  uiactive  after  their  final 
"  adjustment  The  law  which  carries  water  down 
"  a  declivity,  was  not  more  unconquerable  and 
"  invariable,  than  the  determination  of  his  feelings 
"  toward  the  main  object.  The  importance  of  this 
"  object  held  his  faculties  in  a  state  of  excitement 
"  whicli  was  too  rigid  to  be  affected  by  lighter 
"  iotereets,  and  on  which,  therefore,  the  beauties 
'  of  nature  and  of  art  had  no  power.  He  had 
■*  no   leisure   feeling  which  he  could  spare  to  be 

*  diverted  among  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the 
'  eitensive  scene  which  he  traversed ;  all  his  sub- 
'  ordinate  feelings  lost  their  separate  existence 
'  and    operation,    by   falling  into    the    grand  one, 

*  There    have  not  been  wanting  trivial   minds  to 

*  marlL  this  as  a  fault  in  his  character.  But  the 
'  mere  men  of  taste  ought  to  be  silent  respecting 
'  such  a  man  as  Howard;    he  is  above  theh-  sphere 

"  of  judgement.      The  invisible    spirits,  wlio  fulfil 

*  their  commission  of  philanthropy  among  mortals, 
"  do  not  care  about  pictures,  statues,  and  sumptu- 

*  0U5  buildings ;  and  no  more  did  he,  when  the 
'  time   in  which  he  must  have  inspected  and  ad- 

*  mired  them   would  have    been  taken   from    the 

*  work   to    which    he    had   consecrated   his    life.* 

*  Mr.  Howan],  however,  was  not  destitute  of  taste  for  the  fin« 
•tU.     iliahouseat  Canlington  was  blotter  fiUeil  witli  paintings  and 
drawings,  liiMi  any  other,  on  a  smuli  scale,  iliat  we  pvcr  saw.  — 
'  Rev. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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','  The  cui'iosity  which  he  might  feel,  was  reduced 
','  to  wat  till  the  hour  should  arrive  when  its 
'^  gratification  should  be  presented  by  conscience, 
"  which  kept  a  scrupulous  charge  of  all  his  time, 
":  as  the  most  sacred  duty  of  that  liour.  If  he  was 
*'  still  at  every  hour,  when  it  came,  fated  to  feel 
"  the  attractions  of  the  fine  arts  but  the  second 
"  claim,  they  might  be  sure  of  their  revenge  ;  for 
"  no  other  man  will  ever  visit  ilorae  under  such 
"a  despotic  consciousness  of  duty,  as  to  refuse 
"  himself  time  for  surveying  the  magnificence  |  of 
l^its  ruins.  Such  a  sin  against  taste  is  very  fer 
''beyond  the  reacli  of  common  saintship  to  com- 
''mit.  It  implied  an  inconceivable  severity  lof 
'^  convictiony  that  he  had  one  tkhig  to  do;  and  that 
"  he,  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this  short 
"  life,  must  apply  himself  to  the  work  with  such 
"a  concentration  of  his  forces,  as,  to  idle  spec- 
"tators,  who  hve  only  to  amuse  themselves,  looks 
'1  like  insanity.  His  attention  was  so  strongly  and 
''  tenaciously  fixed  on  his  object,  that,  even  ot  the 
'f  greatest  distance,  as  the  Egj-ptian  pyramidB  to 
'('travellers,  it  appeared  to  him  with  a  luminous 
'^distinctness  as  if  it  were  nigh,  and  beguiled 
f'the  toilsome  length  of  labour  and  enterprise  by 
"which  he  was  to  reach  it.  It  was  so  conspicuoup 
"before  him,  that  not  a  Step,  deviated  from  ;  the 
"direction,  and  every  movement  and  every  -day 
'*'wtis  an  approximatiou.  As  his  method  rd'enwl 
"  every  thing  lie  did  and  thoi^ht  to,  the  end,  and 
^^as  his  exertion  did  not  relas  for.  u  moment,  he 
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**  made  the  trial,  so  seldom  made — what  is  the 
•*  utmost  effect  which  may  be  granted  to  the  last 
"  possible  efforts  of  a  human  agent ;  and,  there- 
"  fore,  what  he  did  not  accomplish,  he  might 
'■  conelode  to  be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of 
'■mortal  activity,  and  calmly  leave  to  the  irame- 
*'  diate  disposal  of  Providence." — Pp.  156 — 160. 
[Pp.  125— 128,  Seventh  Edition.] 

We  have  one  remark  to  make,  before. we  con- 
clude our  review  of  this  Essay.  We  are  a.  little 
apprehensive,  that  the  glowing  colours  in  which 
the  iniagination  of  Mr.  F.  has  painted  an  unyield- 
ing-constancy of  mind,  may  lend  to  seduce  some 
of  his  readers  into  an  intemperate  admiration  of 
thatquality,  without  duly  distinguishing  the  object 
tO'Whicb  it  is  directed,  and  the  motives  by  which 
it  is  sustained.  We  give  our  author  full  credit  for 
the  purity  of  his  principles  ;  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that' he  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the 
impioos  idolaters  of  mental  energy.  But  we  could 
«feh  that  he  had  more  fully  admonished  his  readers 
to  regard  resolution  of  character  not  as  a  virtue, 
so  much  as  a  means  of  virtue — a  mere  instru- 
ment that  owes  its  value  entirely  to  the  purpose 
W  which  It  is  employed  ;  and  that,  wherever  nature 
haacopferred  it,  an  additional  obligation  is  imposed 
of  puriiying  the  principles  and  regulating  the  heart. 
Itmight,  at  first  view,  he  thought  impossible,  as 
Mr.  V.  inliraatcs,  that  men  should  be  found,  who 
are  as'Tesblute  in. the  prosecution  of  criminal  en- 
terprises, as  Aeyiconld' be  supposed  to  be  in  the 
c  2 
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pursuit  of  the  most  virtuous  objects*  It  is  surely 
a  melancholy  proof  of  something  wrong  in  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  that  a  quality  so 
important  as  that  of  energetic  decision,  is  so  little 
under  the  regulation  of  principle  ;  that  constancy  is 
so  much  more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  what  is  wrong 
than  in  what  is  right ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  world, 
can  boast  so  many  more  heroes  than  the  church. 
In  the  third  Essay,  On  the  Application  of  the 
Epithet  Romantic,.  Mr.  Foster  takes  occasion  to 
expose  the  eagerness  with  which  terms  of  censure 
are  adopted  by  men,  who,  instead  of  calmly  weigh- 
ing the  merits  of  an  undertaking,  or  a  character, 
think  it  suflScient  to  express  their  antipathy  by 
some  opprobrious  appellation.  The  epithet  ro- 
mantic holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  contempt.  If  a  scheme  of  action,  which  it 
requires  much  benevolence  to  conceive,  and  much 
vigour  to  execute,  be  proposed,  by  many  it  will 
be  thought  completely  exploded,  when  they  have 
branded  it  with  the  appellation  of  romantic.  Thus 
selgshness  and  indolence,  arraying  themselves  in 
iht  garb  of  wisdom,  assume  the  pride  of  supe- 
riority, when  they  ought  to  feel  the  humiliation  of 
guilt.  To  imitate  the  highest  examples,  to  do 
good  in  ways  not  usual  to  the  same  rrank  of  hfe^  to 
make  great  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  with  a  view  to  eternal  happiness,  to 
determine  without  delay  to  reduce  to  practice 
whatever  we  »p|daJud  in  theory,  are  modes  o£ 
conduct  which  the  woiifldiviU)  .generally ^^Mkudemti 
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as  romantic,  but  -which  this  author  shews  to  be 
founded  on  the  highest  reason.  In  unfolding  the 
true  idea  of  the  romantic,  as  applicable  to  a  train 
of  sentiments,  or  course  of  conduct,  he  ascribes 
whaterer  may  be  justly  so  denominated,  to  the 
predominance  of  the  imagination  over  the  other 
powers.  He  points  out  the  symptoms  of  this  di»^ 
ease,  as  apparent — in  the  expectation  of  a  peculiar 
destiny,  while  the  fancy  paints  to  itself  scenes  of 
aneMmpled  felicity — in  overlooking  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  ends  and  means— in  count- 
ing upon  casualties  instead  of  contemplating  the 
stated  order  of  events, — and  in  hoping  to  realize 
the  most  momentous  projects,  without  any  mcana 
at  all,  or  by  means  totally  inadequate  to  tlie  effeob  ] 
Some  of  the  illustrations  which  the  author  intri>« 
duces  in  this  part  of  his  subject  are  peculiarly 
happy.  We  are  delighted  to  find  him  treating 
with  poignant  ridicule  those  superficial  pretenders, 
who,  without  positively  disavowing  any  dependence 
on  divine  agency,  hope  to  reform  the  world,  and  txt 
bring  back  a  paradisaical  state,  by  the  mere  force  ofi 
moral  instruction.  For  the  prospect  of  the  general 
presence  of  virtue  and  happiness,  we  are  indebted 
to'  revelation.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
minds  of  our  modem  infidels  sufficiently  elevated 
to  have  tliought  of  the  cessation  of  wars,  and  the 
uaiversal  diffusion  of  peace  and  love,  but  for  the 
infonnBtion  which  they  have  obtained  from  the^ 
Scriptures.  From  these  they  derived  the  doctrine 
of  a-tnUlennium  ;  and  they  have  received  it  as  they 
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have  done  every  thing  else,  only  to  corrupt  it ;  for, 
exploding  all  the  means  by  which  the  Scriptures 
have  taiiglit  us  to  expect  the  completion  of  this 
event,  they  rely  merely  on  the  resources  of  reason 
and  philosophy.  They  impiously  deck  themselves 
with  t!ie  spoils  of  Revelation,  and  take  occasion, 
from  the  hopes  and  prospects  which  she  alone 
supplies,  to  deride  her  assistance,  and  to  idolize 
the  powers  of  human  nature.  That  Being,  who 
planted  Christianity  by  miraculous  interposition, 
and  by  the  effusion  of  his  Spirit  produced  such 
effects  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  as  afford  a  speci- 
men and  a  pledge  of  aa  entire  renovation,  has  also 
assured  us,  that  violence  and  injustice  shall  cease, 
and  that  none  shall  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  his  htiiff 
mountain,  became  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  ike 
knowledge  of  God.  But,  it  seems,  Revelation  is  to 
have  no  concern  in  tliis  work ;  philosophy  is  to 
effect  eveiy  thing  ;  and  we  are  to  look  to  the 
Political  Justice  of  Godwin  and  the  Moral  Code 
of  Volney,  for  that  which  christians  were  so  weak 
as  to  expect  at  the  hand  of  Deity. 

The  conclusion  which  our  author  draws  from 
the  insufficiency  of  mere  human  agency  to  effect 
that  great  renovation  in  tlie  character  and  con- 
dition of  men,  which  revelation  teaches  us  to 
expect,  is  most  just  and  consolatcay.  We  should 
have  been  happy  to  transcribe  the  passage ;  but 
lest  we  should  exceed  our  limits,  ^ve  refer  our 
readers  to  Vol.  11.  pp.  87,  88.  [Pp.  244—2-17. 
Setetilh  EdiiioH.}  ii->niM  lnu-ii  u  !■-•  /''■■■<\i>v\-iM\-^iii 
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The  last  Essay  In' these  Totomes  attempts  tii 
assign  some  of  the  causes  tknt  have  rendered  evim- 
gelical  religion  less  acceptable  to  persons  of  culti- 
ptUvd  tasii:  Tliis  essay  is  the  most  elaborate. 
Aware  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  his  subject, 
the  author  seems  to  have  summoned  all  tlie  powers 
of  his  iiiind,  to  enable  him  to  grasp  it  in  all  its 
extent,  and  to  present  it  in  all  its  force  and  beaiityt 
This  essay  is  itself  sufficient,  in  our  opinion, 
proctare.  the  author  a  brilliant  and  lasting  Teptq-  I 
iBtaon.'  ' 

-'  It  is  proper  to  remind  our  readers,  that,  in 
tntcing  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  produce 
in- men  of  taste  an  aversion  to  evan{]relicai  religion^ 
Mr.  F.  avowwlly  conlines  himself  to  those  which 
are  of  a  subordinate  class,  while  he  fuUy  admits 
the  primarif  caute  to  be  that  iiiheretit  corruption  of 
nature,  which  renders  men  strongly  indisposed  to 
any  communication  from  heaven.  We  could, 
however,  have  wished  that  he  had  insisted  on  this 
more  largely.  Tlie  Scriptures  ascribe  the  rejectiOa 
of  the  gospel  to  one  general  principle  :  the  natural 
nuui  reeaneth  not  the  things  of  God,  neither  can  he 
kuom  item,  because  thei/  are  spirttuaUif  diseerJied. 
The  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  distin- 
gui^cd  by  a  spirit  irreconcilably  at  variance  with 
that' of  the  worW.  The  deep  repentance  it  enjoins 
strikes  at  the  pride  and  levity  of  the  human  heart. 
The  mystery  of  an  incarnate  ami  crucified  Saviour 
must  necessarily  confound  the  reason,  and  shock 
the  prejudices,  of  a  mind  which  will  admit  nothing 
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that  it  cannot  perfectly  reduce  to  the  principles  of 
philosophy.  The  whole  teiiour  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  objects  he  pursued,  and  the  profound  humili- 
ation he  exhibited,  must  convict  of  madness  and 
folly  the  favourite  pursuits  of  mankind.  The  vir- 
tues usually  practised  in  society,  and  the  models 
of  excellence  most  admirc-d  there,  are  so  remote 
from  that  holiness  which  is  enjoined  in  the  New 
Testament,  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  a  taste  which 
is  formed  on  the  one,  to  perceive  the  charms  of 
the  other.  The  happiness  which  it  proposes  in  an 
uniort  with  God,  and  a  participation  of  the  image 
of  Christ,  is  so  Par  from  being  congenial  to  the 
inclinations  of  worldly  men,  that  it  can  scarcely 
bo  mentioned  without  exciting  their  ridicule  and 
9Com.  General  speculations  on  the  Deity  have 
much  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  to  gi-atify  that  ap- 
petite for  the  wonderful,  which  thoughtful  and 
speculative  men  are  delighted  to  indulge.  Reli- 
gion, viewed  in  this  light,  appears  more  in  the 
form  of  an  exercise  to  the  understanding,  than  a 
law  to  the  heart.  Here  the  soul  expatiates  at 
large,  ivithout  feehnj;;  itself  controlled  or  alarmed. 
But  when  evangelical  truths  are  presented,  they 
bring  God  so  near,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, and  speak  with  so  commanding  a  voice 
to  the  conscience,  that  they  \eave  no  alternative, 
but  that  of  submissive  acquiescence,  or  proud  re- 
volt. As  men  of  taste  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  the  world,  hot  at  all  distinguished  from  others 
by  3  greater  familiaiity  with  religious  ideas,  these 
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observations  are  applicable  to  thorn  in  their  utmost 
extent. 

Though  we  thought  it  right  to  suggest  these 
hints,  we  wish  not  to  be  understood  to  convey  any 
censure  on  Mr.  F.  for  confining  his  attention  prin-* 
cipally  to  other  topics.  In  discussing  more  fully 
and  profoundly  some  of  the  subordinate  causes, 
which  have  come  in  aid  of  the  primary  one,  to 
reader  men  of  cultivated  taste  averse  to  evange- 
lical piety,  we  think  lie  has  rendered  an  important 
senice  to  tlie  public. 

The  first  cause  he  assigns  is,  that  of  its  being 
the-  religion  of  many  weak  and  uncultivated  minds ; 
iu  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  inseparably 
associated,  in  the  conceptions  of  many,  with  the 
intellectual  poverty  of  its  disciples,  so  as  to  wear 
a  mean  and  degraded  aspect.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  illustration  of  this 
tq>io.  We  must  bo  content  with  observing,  that 
he  has  exposed  the  weakness  of  this  prejudice  in 
a  most  masterly  and  triumphant  manner. 

The  second  cause  which  the  author  assigns  as 
having  had,  in  his  opinion,  a  considerable  influence 
in  prejudicing  elegant  and  cultivated  minds  against 
evangelical  piety,  is  the  peculiarity  of  langiuige 
adopted  in  the  discourses  and  books  of  its  teachers, 
the  wajit  of  a  more  classical  form  of  diction>  and 
the  profusion  of  woixls  and  phrases  which  are  c^ 
a  technical  and  systematical  cast. 

We  are  incHned  to  think,  with  Mr.  F.,  tliat  the- 
cAUse    of  religion    has    suffered   considerably  from' 
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the  circumstance  here  mentioned.  The  super- 
abundance of  plirases  appropriated  by  some  pious 
authors  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  never 
applied  to  any  other  purpose,  has  not  only  the 
effect  of  disgusting  persons  of  taste,  but  of  ob- 
scuring religion  itself.  As  tliey  are  seldom  defined, 
and  never  exchanged  for  equivalent  words,  they 
pass  current  without  being  understood.  Tlioy  arc 
not  the  vehicle,— they  arc  the  substitute  of  thought. 
Among  a  certain  description  of  christians,  they 
become,  by  degi'ees,  regarded  with  a  mystic  atve, 
insomuch  that  if  a  writer  expressed  the  very 
same  ideas  in  different  phrases,  he  would  be  con- 
demned as  a  heretic.  To  quit  the  magical  circle 
of  words,  in  which  many  christians  suffer  tliem- 
selves  to  be  confined,  excites  as  great  a  clamour 
as  the  boldest  innovation  iii  sentiment.  Contro- 
versies, which  have  been  agitated  with  much 
warmth,  might  often  have  been  amicably  adjusted, 
or  even  finally  decided,  could  the  respective  parti- 
sans have  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  their 
predilection  for  phrases,  and  honestly  resolve  to 
examine  their  real  import.  In  defiance  of  the 
dictates  of  candour  and  good  sense,  these  hare 
been  obstinately  retained,  and  have  usually  beeti 
the  refuge  of  ignorance,  the  apple  of  discord,  and 
the  watch-words  of  religious  hostility.  In  some 
instances,  the  evil  which  we  lament  has  spning 
from  a  more  amiable  cause.  The  force  and  solett*-' 
nity  of  devotional  feeUngs  are  such,  that  they  secfm 
to  consecrate  every  thing  with  which   they  have 
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beea  connected  ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  pious  people' 
have  received  their  religious  impressions  froitt 
teachers  more  distinguished  for  their  simplicity 
and  zea),  than  for  comprehension  of  mind  and 
co^oosnesa  of  language,  they  learn  to  annex  an 
idea  of  sanctity  to  that  set  of  phrases  with  Tvhich 
they  have  been  most  lamiliar.  These  become  the 
current  language  of  religion,  to  which  subsequent 
HTiters  confonn,  partly,  perhaps,  from  indolence, 
and  partly  from  the  fear  of  offending  their  brethren. 
To  these  causes  we  may  add  the  contentious' 
and  sectarian  spirit  of  modern  times,  which  has 
taught  the  different  parties  of  christians  to  look 
on  one  anothijr  with  an  unnatural  horror,  to  appre- 
hend  contamination  tVom  the  very  phrases  env 
ployed  by  each  other,  and  to  invent  each  for  itself 
3  dialect  as  narrow  and  exclusive  as  their  whimsical 
singularities.  But  wliile  we  concur,  in  the  main, 
with  Mr.  F.  on  tliis  subject,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  tliat  he  has  carried  his  representations  too 
far,  both  with  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
abuse  itself,  and  the  probable  advantages  which 
would  ensue  on  its  removal.  The  repugnance  of 
the  huinau  mind,  in  its  unenhghtened  state,  to 
th«  peonliarities  of  the  christian  doctrine,  is  such, 
that  we  have  little  hope  of  it$  yielding  to  the 
voice  of  the  cliarmer,  charm  he  ever  so  msely, 
Till  it  is  touched  and  humbled  fay  grace,  we  are 
apprehensive  that  it  will  retain  its  aversion,  and 
not  suffer '  ititelf  to  be  cheated  into  an  approbation 
of  the  gospel. ihy  aliy  artifice  of  words.     Exhibit 
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evangelical  religion  in  what  colours  you  ■w-ill,  the 
worldly-minded  and  the  careless  will  shrink  from 
the  obtrusion  of  unwelcome  ideas.  Cowper  has 
become,  in  spite  of  his  religion,  a  popular  poet, 
but  his  success  has  not  been  such  as  to  make 
rehgioii  popular ;  nor  have  the  gigantic  genius  and 
fame  of  Milton  shielded  from  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  bis  admirers,  that  system  of  religion 
which  he  beheld  with  awful  adoration. 

In  treating  subjects  properly  theological,  we 
apprebtnd  great  cflution  should  bo  iiscd  not  to 
deviate  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  from  the  phra- 
seology of  scripture.  The  apostle  tells  us,  that  in 
preaching  the  gospel  he  did  not  use  the  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  such  words  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  taught  him.  We  do  not,  indeed,  con- 
tend, that  in  the  choice  of  every  particular  word 
or  phraso  he  was  immediately  inspired ;  but  wo 
think  it  reasonable  to  beheve  that  the  unction 
which  was  on  his  heart,  and  the  perfect  illumi- 
nation that  he  possessed,  led  him  to  employ  such 
tenns  in  the  statement  of  the  mysteries  of  chris- 
titnity,  as  were  better  adapted  than  any  others  to 
convey  their  real  import,  which  we  are  the  more 
incliucd  to  conclude,  from  observing  the  sameness 
of  phraseology  which  pervades  the  ^vritings  of  the 
apostles,  when  they  are  treating  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. As  the  truths  which  tlie  revelation  of  the 
New  Testament  unfolds  are  perfectly  origiiial,  and 
transcendantly  important,  it  might  naturally  be 
expected  that  the  communication  of  them  would 
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ff.'n  bir&  to  SD  original  cast  of  phraseology,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  steady  adherence  to  certain  terma, 
iii  order  to  render  the  ideas  which  they  convey 
fixed,  precise,  and  unchangeable. 

In  teaching  the  principles  of  every  science,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  select  or  invent  terms,  which, 
though  originally  of  a  laxer  signification,  are  after- 
wards restricted  and  confined  to  one  pecufifir  modi- 
f  ration  of  thought,  and  constitute  the  technical 
language  of  tliat  science.  Such  terms  are  always 
capable  of  being  defined  (for  mere  words  convey 
nothing  to  the  mind) ;  but  to  substitute  a  definition 
in  their  place  ivoiJd  be  tedious  circumlocution,  and 
to  exchange  the  term  itself  for  a.  different  one, 
would  frequently  lead  to  dangerous  mistakes.  •' 

In  the  original  elementary  parts  of  a  language^. 
there  are,  in  truth,  few  or  no  synonymes ;  for 
what  should  prompt  men,  in  the  early  period  of 
literature,  to  invent  a  word,  that  neitlier  conveyed 
any  new  idea,  nor  enabled  them  to  present  an 
oUl  one  with  more  force  and  precision?  In  the 
progress  of  refinement,  indeed,  regard  to  copious- 
ness and  harmony  lias  enriched  language  with 
many  exotics,  which  are  merely  those  words  in 
a  Ibreign  language  that  perfectly  correspond  to 
tenusrin  our  own  ;  asfeiicittf  for  happiness,  celestial 
iar  heavenly,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  Since, 
thai,  the  nature  of  language  is  such,  that  no  two 
terms  are  exactly  of  the  same  force  and  import, 
(except  in  the  case  last  mentioned,)  we*  cannot 
but  apprehend  that  dangerous  consetpiences  would 
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result  from  a  studied  attempt  to  vary  from  the 
standard  phraseology,  where  the  statement  of  doc- 
trines is  concerned,  and  that,  by  changing  the 
terras,  the  ideas  themselves  might  be  changed  or 
mutilated.  In  teaching  a  religion  designed  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  all  mankind,  it  is  certainly  desi- 
rable that  the  technical  words,  the  words  employed 
in  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  sense,  should  be  few; 
but  to  fix  and  perpetuate  the  ideas,  and  to  preserve 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  from  the 
caprices  of  fancy,  and  the  dangers  of  innovatiori, 
it  seems  necessary  that  there  should  be  some.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  in  inculcating  christian 
morality,  and  in  appeals  and  addresses  to  the  heart, 
a  much  greater  latitude  may  be  safely  indulged, 
than  in  the  statement  of  pecuHar  doctrines;  and 
that  a  more  bold  and  varied  diction,  with  a  wider 
range  of  illustration  and  allusion  than  is  usually 
employed,  would  often  be  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest effect.  Mr.  Foster  has  given,  in  many  parts 
of  these  volumes,  beautiful  specimens  of  what  we 
intend. 

With  respect  to  the  copious  use  of  scripture 
language,  which  Mr.  F.  condemns,  (in  our  opinion 
with  too  much  severity,)  as  giving  an  uncouth  and 
barbarous  air  to  theological  books,  we  prefer  a 
middle  course ;  without  applauding  the  excess  to 
which  it  is  carried  by  many  pious  writers,  on  the 
one  hand;  or  wishing  it  to  be  kept  bo  entirely 
apart  as  Mr.  F.  contends  for,  on  the  other.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  inimitable    beauties  of  the  Bible, 
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;  -coDsidered  in  a  literary  view,  which  are  universally 
acknowledged,  it  is  the  book  which  every  devout 
man  is  accustomed  to  consult  as  the  oracle  of  God ; 
it  is  the  companion  of  his  best  moments,  and  the 
veliicle  of  his  strongest  consolations.  Intimately 
Associated  in  his  mind  with  every  thing  dear  and 

I  (Valuable,  its  diction  more  po\verfully  excites  de- 
votional feelings  than  any  other;  and  when  tem- 
perately and  soberly  used,  imparts  an  unction  to  a 
rehgious  discourse,  which  nothing  else  can  supply. 
CeHdes,  is  there  not  room  to  apprehend,  that  a 
studied  avoidance  of  the  scripture  phraseology,  and 
a-  care  to  express  all  that  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
ill  the  forms  of  classical  diction,  might  ultimately 
lead,  to  a  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and 
^  habit  of  substituting  flashy  and  superficial  de- 
^liWijatj^onj  in  the  room  of  the  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel  ?  Such  an  apprehension  is  but  too  much 
verified  by  the  most  celebrated  sermons  of  the 
French ;  and  still  more  by  some  modern  com- 
positions in  our  own  language,  which  :;surp  that 
title.  For  devotional  impression,  we  conceive  that 
a  vtry  considerable  tincture  of  the  language  of  the 
scriptures,  or  at  least  such  a  colouring  as  shall 
diaeovwf,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  in- 
imitable models,  will  generally  succeed  best 

It'  is  impossible  to  establish  an  universal  rule, 
sincoi, different  methods  are  equally  adapted  to 
different  purposes ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  willing 
to  .titow  witii  Mr.  F.  that,  where  the  fashionable 
and   the   gay    are   addressed,    and    the    prejudices 
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arising  from  a  false  refinement  are  to  be  con- 
ciliated^ whatever  in  the  diction  might  repel  by 
an  appearance  of  singularity,  should  -be  carefully 
shiinned.  Accordingly^  we  equally  admire^  in  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Keligion,  hy  Dr.  'Doddridge> 
and  in  The  Rural  Philosophu^  of  Mr.  Bates,  the 
dexterity  with  which  the^  exwli^t  writers  have 
suited  their  composition  to  theit^Fltepecti 
of  readers.  On  the  whole,  let  it  once  for  all  be 
remembered,  that  men  of  taste  form  a  very  small 
part  of  the  community,  of  no  greater  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator  than  others ;  that  the 
end  of  all  religious  discourse^  is  vthe  salvation  of 
souls;  and  that  to  a^ind  which  justly  estimates 
the  weight  of  eternal  thing|,^^it  will  afilpear  a 
greater  honour  to  have  cohvehed  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way,  than*  to  have  wielded  the 
thunder  of  a  Demosthenes,  or  to  have  kindled  the 
.flame  of  a  Cicero, 

•  We  hasten  to  close  this  article,  by  making  a  few 
observations  on  the  last  cause  which  our  author 
has  assigned,  for  the  general  distaste  that  persons 
of  polite  and  elegtat  attainments  usually  discover 
toward  evangelical  religion.  This  is,  the  neglect 
and  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly  treated  by  our  fine  writers ;  of  whose 
delinquency,  in  this  respect,  the  author  takes  a 
wide  and  extensive  survey,  exposing  their  crimi- 
nality with  a  force  of  eloquence  that  has  perhaps 
never  before  been  exerted  on  this  subject.  Though 
his   attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  influence 


of  modern  literature,  yet,  as  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  and  especially  of  the  poets,  have  had  a 
powerful  operation  in  forming  the  taste  and  senti- 
meuts  of  succeeding  generations,  he  has  extended 
liis  notice  to  these,  and  has  made  some  most  strik- 
ing uniniad versions  on  the  ancient  authors  of  the 
■epopoeia,  and  particularly  on  Homer. 

We  must  do  justice  to  his  intrepidity  in  ven- 
Jturiiig  to  attack  tlie  idol  of  all  classical  scholars : 
-nor  can  he  have  failed  to  foresee  the  manner  in 
Ffaich  it  will  be  attempted  to  be  repelled.  They 
will  remind  him,  that  the  lawfulness  of  defensive 
war  has  seldom  been  called  in  question ;  tiiat  the 
pne  in  which  Homer's  heroes  were  engaged,  was 
not  only  just,  but  meritorious,  being  undertaken 
t)0  avenge  a  most  signal  affront  and  injury ;  that 
fio  subject  could  be  more  suited  to  the  epic  muse, 
either  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  or  the  deep 
interest  it  excited ;  that  having  chosen  it,  the  poet 
is  to  be  commended  for  throwing  into  it  all  the 
£re  of  which  it  was  susceptible  ;  that  to  cherish  in 
the  breasts  of  youth  a  gallant  and  warlike  spirit, 
is  the  siu-est  defence  of  nations ;  and  that  this 
n)irit,  under  proper  regulations,  constitutes  that 
fft/fio6t8iii  which  Plato  extols  so  highly  in  his  Re- 
public, as  the  basis  of  a  manly,  heroic  character. 
This,  and  much  more  than  this,  will  be  said :  but 
when  our  Grecians  have  spent  all  their  arrows, 
it  will  still  remain  an  incontestable  fact,  that  an 
lenthusiastic. admiration  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  is 
a  bad  preparation  for  relishing  the  beauties  of 
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the  New  Testament.  What  then  is  to  be  dcme  ? 
Shall  we  abandon  the  classics,  and  devote  ourselves 
solely  to  the  perusal  of  modern  writers,  where  the 
maxims  inculcated,  and  the  princi]>Ies  taught,  are 
little,  if  at  all,  more  in  unison  witli  those  of  Chris- 
tianity ? — a  fact,  which  Mr.  F.  acknowledges  and 
deplores.  While  things  continue  as  they  are,  we 
are  apprehensive,  therefore,  that  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  neglecting  the  unrivalled  productions 
of  genius  left  us  by  the  ancients,  but  a  deteriora- 
tion of  taste,  withoirt  any  improvement  in  religion. 
Tlie  evil  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  any  partial 
innovation  of  this  kind.  Until  a  more  christian 
spirit  pervades  the  world,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is,  on  the 
whole,  advantageous  to  public  morals,  by  in- 
spiring an  elegance  of  sentiment,  and  an  elevation 
of  soul,  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  for  else- 
where. 

The  total  inattention  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  fine  writers,  to  all  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  religion  they  profess,  affords  a  most  melan- 
choly reflection.  It  has  no  doubt  excited  the 
notice  of  many,  and  has  been  deeply  lamented ; 
but  it  has  never  been  placed  in  a  light  so  serious 
and  affecting  as  in  the  volumes  before  us.  In 
the  obsen-ations  which  our  author  makes  on  the 
Essay  on  Man,  we  are  delighted  and  surprised 
to  find  at  once  so  much  philosophical  truth  and 
poetical  beauty.  His  critique  on  the  writings  of 
Addison   and   JohnSon,  evinces  deep  penetration ; 
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and,  as  it  respects  the  former,  is  uncommonly  im- 
pressive aod  important. 

We  take  our   leave    of  this  work   with    sincei^  1 
reluctance.      For    the    length    to    which    we   havp  | 
extended    our    review,    the    subject    must    he    oiir 
j^wlogy.      It  has  fared  with  us,  as  with  a  traveller 
who  passes  through  an  enchanting  country,  wher^ 
be  meets  with  so    many  beautiful    views    and    s^ 
many  striking  objects  which  he  is  loatli  to    quifc  ! 
that    he    loiters    till    the    shades    of    the    evening  I 
insensibly    fall    upon    liim.     We  are  far,  liowcy^  j 
from    recommending    these    volumes   as    faultless,   i 
Sir.  F.'s  work  is  rather  an  example  of  the  powa: 
of  genius,  than  a  specimen  of  finished  compositioH'j 
it  lies  open  in  many  points  to  the  censure  of  those 
minor   critics,   who,  by    the  observation  of  a  few 
teohnical  rules,  may  easily  avoid  its  faults,  without 
reaching  one    of    its   beauties.       The    author    has 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  construction  of  ius 
sentences.     They  are  for  the  most  part  too  long, 
sometinies  involved  in  perplexity,  and  often  loaded 
ffitt  r^dimdances.      They  have  too  much  of  thp 
looseness    of  an    harangue,  and  too    little    of  tl^ 
compact    elegance    of    regular    composition.      An 
occasional    obscurity    pervades   some  parts  of  the 
work.     The   (nind  of  the   writer  seems    at    times 
to    struggle    witli   conceptious  too  mighty   for    his  I 
.grasp,  and  to  present  confused  masses,  rather  th^ 
j^.^tinct   delineations  of  thought.      This,  however, 
^is  ^,9,,bp  jmpiited  to  the  originality,  not  the  weak- 
ness^, (^^j^n^Pfi^wers.     The  scale  on  which  he  thinks 
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is  so  vast,  and  the  excursions  of  his  imagination 
are  so  extended,  that  they  frequently  carry  him 
into  the  most  unbeaten  track,  and  among  objects 
where  a  ray  of  light  glances  in  an  angle  only 
without  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole.  On  ordi- 
nary topics,  his  conceptions  are  luminous  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  places  the  idea  which  he 
wishes  to  present  in  such  a  flood  of  light,  that 
it  is  not  merely  visible  itself,  but  it  seems  to 
illumine  all  around  it.  He  paints  metaphysics, 
and  has  the  happy  art  of  arraying  what  in  other 
hands  would  appear  cold  and  comfortless  abstrac- 
tions, in  the  warmest  colours  of  fancy.  Without 
the  least  affectation  of  frivolous  ornaments,  without 
quitting  his  argument  in  pursuit  of  imagery,  his 
imagination  becomes  the  perfect  handmaid  of  his 
reason,  ready  at  every  moment  to  spread  her  can- 
vass, and  present  her  pencil.  But  what  pleases 
us  most,  and  affords  us  the  highest  satisfaction^ 
is  to  find  such  talents  enlisted  on  the  side  of  true 
Christianity  ;  nor  can  we  help  indulging  a  bene- 
volent triumph  at  the  accession  of  powers  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  piety,  which  its  most  distinr 
guished  opponents  would  be  proud  to  possess. 
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CUSTANCE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


A  concUe  Vievf  of  the  C9nstitutwn  of  England,  By  George 
CrsTANCE.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  William  Wilherforce, 
Esqi  M,  P.  Jhr  the  County  of  Fork.  12mo.  pp.  474.  Price 
dt.  bdB.  Kiddfinninater :  Gower,  London  :  Longman  &  CQ^ 
Uatchard.     18Q8. 

It  were  surely  to  be  wished,  that  every  man  had  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  couhtry  to  which  he  belongs.  Pa* 
triotism  is  a  blind  and  irrational  impulse,  unless 
it  is  founded  on  ia  knowledge  of  the  blessings  we 
are  called  to  secure,  and  the  privileges  we  propose 
to  defend.  .  In  a  tyrannical  state,  it  is  natural  for 
the  ruling  power  to  cherish  political  ignorance, 
which  can  alone  reconcile  men  to  the  tame  sur- 
render of  their  natural  rights.  The  diffusion  of 
light  and  knowledge  is  very  unfavourable  to  ill- 
founded  pretensions  of  every  sort,  but  to  none 
more  than  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power 
and  lawless  violence.  The  more  we  explore  the 
recesses  of  a  dungeon,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  be 
reconciled  to  take  up  our  residence  in  it.     But  the 
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venerable  fabric  of  the  British  constitution,  our 
hereditary  mansion,  whether  it  be  tried  by  the 
criterion  of  convenience  or  of  beauty,  of  ancient 
prescription  or  of  practical  utihty,  will  bear  the 
most  rigid  examination  ;  and  the  more  it  is  con- 
templated, will  be  the  more  admired. 

The  Romans  were  so  conscious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  imparting  to  the  rising  generation  an  early 
knowledge  of  tlieir  laws  and  constitution,  that  the 
contents  of  the  twelve  tables  were  committed  to 
memory,  and  formed  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
pubhc  instruction.  They  were  sensible  that  what 
lays  hold  of  the  mind  at  so  early  a  period,  is  not 
only  likely  to  be  long  remembered,  but  is  almost 
sure  to  command  veneration  and  respect.  We  are 
not  aware  that  similar  attempts  have  been  made  to 
render  the  British  youth  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  admirable  constitution,  not  inferior 
surely  to  that  of  the  Roman  republic ;  a  defect  in 
the  system  of  education,  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  crisis  loudly  call  upon  us  to  supply. 
When  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation  is 
threatened,  when  unexampled  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  and,  perhaps,  the  utmost  efforts  of  patience 
and  of  persevering  courage  exerted  for  our  preser- 
vation, an  attachment  to  that  constitution  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  our  prosperity,  cannot  be  too 
Zealously  promoted  or  too  deeply  felt.  It  is  a  just 
and  enlightened  estimate  of  the  invaluable  blessings 
that  constitution  secures,  which  alone  can  make 
tis  sustain  our  present  burdens  without  repining. 
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as  well  as  prepare  us  for  greater  privations  and 
severer  struggles.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  performance  before  us  as  a  most 
seasonable  publication.  One  cause  of  the  atten-r 
lion  of  youth  being  so  little  directed  to  our  national 
laws  and  constitution,  in  schools,  is  probably  the 
wunt  of  suitable  books.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  leanied  and  able  \vTiters  on  these  subjects ;  but 
few,  if  any,  that  are  quite  adapted  to  the  purpose 
we  are  now  speaking  of.  Millar's  is  a  very  pro7 
found, and  original  work;  but  it  supposes  a  great 
deal  of  previous  knowledge,  without  wlitch  It  can 
be  scarcely  understood,  and  is  in  every  view  better 
adapted  to  aid  the  researches  of  an  antiquary,  or 
the  speculations  of  a  philosopher,  than  to  answer 
the  end  of  an  elementary  treatise.  De  Lolme's 
performance  may  be  deemed  more  suitable  ;  yet, 
able  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  it  labours  under  some 
essential  deficiencies,  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
elementary  work.  There  is  in  it  a  spirit  of  relined 
speculation,  an  eagerness  to  detect  and  display 
latent,  unthought-of  excellencies,  in  the  frame 
of  government,  which  is  very  remote  from  the 
simplicity  requisite  in  the  lessons  of  youth.  Of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  it  would  be  presumptu- 
pus  in  lis  to  attempt  an  eulogium,  after  Sir  William 
Jones  has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
outlute  Uiat  was  ever  given  of  any  science.  No- 
.tbil^  C^n  exceed  the  .|uniinous  arrangement,  the 
vast  comprehension,  and,  we  may  venture  to  add 
from    the    best    authorities,   the    legal  accuracy   of 
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this  woncierfiU  performance,  which,  in  style  and 
composition,  is  distinguished  by  an  uoaffected 
grace,  a  majestic  simplicity,  whicli  can  only  be 
eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  its  higher  qualities. 
Admirable,  however,  as  these  commentaries  are, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  much  too  voluminous 
and  elaborate,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  the  Enghsh  constitution. 
We  do,  therefore,  most  sincerely  congratulate  the 
public  on  the  appearance  of  a  work,  which  we 
can  safely  recommend,  as  well  fitted  to  supply  a 
chasm  in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
book  before  us  is,  in  every  view,  well  adapted  for 
the  instruction  of  youth :  the  clear  and  accurate 
infonnation  it  conveys  upon  a  most  important  sub- 
ject, and  the  truly  christian  tincture  of  its  maxims 
and  principles,  arc  well  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
understanding  and  improve  the  heart.  We  beg 
leave  particularly  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  schools,  in  wliich,  we  conceive,  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country  might  be  cultivated  with  much  advantage, 
as  forming  a  proper  preparation  for  the  active 
scenes  of  life.  Legal  provisions  for  the  security 
of  the  best  temporal  interests  of  mankind,  are 
the  result  of  so  much  collective  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, and  are  bo  continually  conversant  with 
human  affairs,  that  we  know  no  study  more 
adapted  to  invigorate  the  understanding,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  its  spe- 
culations.    The  close  cohesion  of  its  paits  tends 
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to  make  the  mind  severely  argumentative,  while 
its  continual  relation  to  the  state  of  society  and 
its  successive  revolutions,  fences  it  in  on  the  side 
of  metaphysical  abstraction  and  useless  theories. 
What  we  look  upon  (for  tiie  reasons  already  men- 
tioned) to  be  a  most  useful  and  interesting  study 
at  all  times,  wo  would  earnestly  recommend  as  an 
indispensable  duty  at  the  present  crisis. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  work  before  us,  the  pubHc 
may  form  some  judgement,  when  we  inform  them 
that  it  contains  whatever  is  most  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  in  Blackstone,  together  with  much 
useful  information  derived  from  Professor  Christ 
lian,  De  Lolme,  and  various  other  eminent  authorsi 
Some  will  be  ready  to  accuse  the  writer  of  having 
carried  his  partiality  to\vard  whatever  is  established 
too  far;  nor  dare  we  aay  the  charge  is  entirely 
nnfoimded.  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  be 
sevtere  upon  him  on  this  account.  We  wish  to 
see  the  minds  of  our  youth  preoccupied  with  a 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  our  national  institutions. 
W^e  would  wish  to  see  them  animated  by  a  warm 
aiui  generous  enthusiasm,  and  to  defer  the  business 
of  detecting  faults,  and  exposing  imperfections,  to 
a  future  period.  Let  us  only  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  this  policy  should  be  temperately  employed ! 
lest  the  mind  should  suffer  a  revulsion,  and  pass, 
perhaps  rather  abmptlj^  from  inipUcit  admiration 
to  the  contrary  extreme ;  lest,  indignant  at  having 
been  misled,  it  substitute  general  censure  for  un* 
distinguishing  applause.  -jim    "I  i        -ninmua 
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We  wish  our  author  had,  in  common  with 
Blackstone,  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
severity  of  our  criminal  code.  The  multiplicity 
of  capital  punishments  we  shall  always  consider 
as  a  reproach  to  the  Finglish  nation  ;  though, 
numerous  as  they  are,  they  bear  no  proportion  to 
what  they  would  be,  were  the ,  law  permitted  to 
take  its  course.  The  offences  deemed  capital  by 
the  common  law  are  few  ;  the  sanguinary  com- 
plexion of  the  criminal  law,  as  it  now  stands,  has 
arisen  from  the  injudicious  tampering  of  the  legis- 
lature. To  us  it  appears  evident,  that  the  certainty 
of  punishment  will  restrain  offenders  more  than 
its  severity;  and  that,  when  men  are  tempted  to 
transgress,  they  do  not  weigh  the  emolument 
they  had  in  view  against  the  penalty  awarded  by 
law,  but  simply  the  probability  of  detection  and 
punishment  against  that  of  impunity.  Let  the 
punishments  be  moderate,  and  this  will  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  rendering  them  certain. 
While  nothing  can  exceed  the  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  dignified  impartiality  with  which  justice  is 
administered,  we  are  compelled  to  look  upon 
the  criminal  code  with  very  different  emotions, 
and  earnestly  to  wish  it  were  carefully  revised,  and 
made  more  humane,  simple,  and  precise. 

As  little  can  we  concur  with  the  author  before 
us,  in  the  defence  he  sets  up  of  the  donation  of 
pensions  and  sinecures,  where  there  are  no  pre- 
tensions of  personal  merit  or  honourable  services. 
Standing  quite  aloof  from  party  politics,  we  must 
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affirm,  that  to  whatever  extent  such  a  practice 
exists,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  is  it  a  source 
of  pnbKc  Ciilamity  and  disgrace.  To  look  at  it, 
as  our  author  does,  only  in  a  pecuniary  view,  is 
to  neglect  the  principal  consideration.  It  is  not 
merely  or  chiefly  as  a  waste  of  public  money,  that 
the  granting  of  sinecures  and  pensions  to  the 
unde^en'ing  ought  to  be  condemned ;  the  venahty 
and  corruption  it  indicates  and  ))roduces  is  its 
wont  iieature,  and  an  infallible  symptom  of  a 
declining  state.  With  these  exceptions,  we  have 
accompanied  the  author  with  almost  uninterrupted 
pleasure,  and  have  been  higlily  gratified  with  the 
good  sense,  the  extensive  information,  and  the 
unaffected  piety  he  displays  throughout  the  work. 
Though  a  firm  and  steady  churchman  himself,  he 
manifests  a  truly  christian  spirit  toward  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters ;  and  is  so  far  from  looking  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  large  toleration  they  enjoy,  that 
lie  contemplates  nith  evident  satisfaction  the  laws 
on  which  that  toleration  is  founded. 

Of  the  style  of  this  work,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that,  without  aspiring  to  any  high  degree  of 
omameot,  it  is  pure,  perspicuous,  and  correct, 
w«ll  ^ted  to  the  subject  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  C.'s  manner  of  thinking, 
we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
just  and  appropriate  remarks  on  dueZ/h/g  ; — 

"  Deliberate  duelling  faJls  under  the  head  of 
"  express  ma/ice  ;    and    the    law    of  England  has 
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''justly  fixed  the  crime  and  pimishnient  of  murder 
"  upou  both  the  principal  and  accessaries  of  this 
"  most  unclnistian  practice.  Nothing  more  is 
"  necessary  with  us,  to  clieck  this  darhig  violation 
"  of  all  law,  than  the  same  firmness  and  integrity 
"  in  the  trial  of  duellists  which  so  eminently  distin- 
"  guish  an  English  jury  on  all  other  occasions. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  what  are  men  of 
'f.bouotir  to  do,  if  they  must  not  appeal  to  the 
*•  pistol  and  the  sword  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  ;  if 
"  one  gentleman  has  offended  another,  he  cannot 
"  give  a  more  indisputable  proof  of  genuine  courage, 
'Mhan  by  making  a  frank  acknowledgement  of 
'^  his  fault,  and  asking  forgiveness  of  the  injured 
"  party.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  received 
"  an  affront,  he  ought  freely  to  forgive,  as  he 
'y  hopes  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  And  if  either 
"  of  the  parties  aggravate  the  matter  by  sending 
"  a  challenge  to  fight,  the  other  must  not  be  a 
"  partaker  of  sin,  if  he  would  obey  God  rather 
"  than  man. 

"  Still  it  will  be  said,  that  a  miUfari/  or  naval 
"  man,  at  least,  must  not  decline  a  challenge,  if 
"  he  would  maintain  the  character  of  a  man  of 
"  courage.  But  is  it  not  insulting  the  loyalty  and 
"  good  sense  of  the  brave  defenders  of  our  laws, 
*'  to  imagine  that  they  of  all  men  must  violate 
"  them  to  preserve  their  honour  ;  since  the  king 
"  has  expressly  forbidden  any  military  man  to  send 
"  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  upon  pain  of  being 
"  cashiered,  if  an  officer ;  and  of  suffering  corporal 
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"  punishment,  if  a  non-commissioned  officer,  or 
"  private  soldier  ?  Nov  ought  any  officer  or  soldier 
"  to  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  challenge, 
"  whom  his  Majesty  positively  declares  he  considers 
"  as  having  only  acted  in  obedience  to  his  royal 
"  orders  ;  and  fully  acquits  of  any  disgi'ace  that 
"  may  be  attached  to  his  conduct.*  Besides,  what 
"  necessary  connexion  is  there  between  the  fool- 
"  hardiness  of  one  who  risks  the  eternal  perdition 
"  of  his  neighbour  and  of  himself  in  an  unlawful 
•'  combat,  and  the  patriotic  bravery  of  him  who, 
"  when  duiy  calls,  boldly  engages  tlie  enemy  of 
*'  his  king  and  country  ?  None  will  dispute  the 
'*  courage  of  the  excellent  Colonel  Gardiner,  M-ho 
'*  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  in  the 
"rebellion  in  1745.  Yet  he  once  refused  a  clial- 
"  lenge,  with  tins  dignified  remark  :  '  I  fear 
"  sinning,  though  I  do  not  fear  fighting. 'f  The 
"  fact  is,  that  fighting  a  duel  is  so  far  from  being 
•'  a  proof  of  a  man's  possessing  tnie  courage, 
*'  that  it  is  an  infallible  mark  of  his  cowardice. 
"  For  he  is  influenced  by  '  the  fear  of  man,'  whose 
"  praise  he  loveth  more  than  the  praise  of  God." 

"•  "See  Articles  of  War,  sec.  7." 

'*^'^B«  Doddridge's  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  an  interealiny 
"piMe  of  Bio^pby,  worthy  the  perusal  of  tivery  officer  in  thft 
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ZEAL    WITHOUT   INNOVATION. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  sincere  friends  of 
religion,  that  a  republication  of  the  following  stric* 
tures  might  have  its  use  in  certain  quarters,  where 
the  literary  journal  m  which  they  first  appeared 
may  possibly  not  have  extended.  The  writer  of 
these  remarks  has  nothing  in  view  but  the  pro* 
motion  of  christian  charity,  the  vindication  of 
calumniated  innocence,  and  the  counteraction  of 
those  insidious  arts  by  which  designing  men  are 
seeking  to  advance  their  personal  interest,  or  those 
of  a  party,  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice. 
How  far  the  author  here  animadverted  upoi^  falk 
under  this  description,  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  w  impartial  public.  If  it  be  thought  that  more 
commendation  ought  to  have  been  given  in  the 
following  strictures  to>  those  parts  of  the  work 
which  ate  confessedly  unexloeptionaibl^,  the  writer 
must  be  allowed  to  remark,*  that  the  effect  of  what 
is  good  in  the  perforraknoe  is  entirely  defeated 
by  the  large  infusion  of  )wkat  is  of  an  opposite 
quality.  In  appreciating  the '  merits;  of  a  writer, 
the    general    tendency    of   his'  wcHc    should    be 
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principally  regarded,  without  suffering  the  edge  of 
censure  to  be  abated  by  such  a  mixture  of  truth 
as  only  serves  to  give  a  safer  and  wider  circulation 
to  misrepresentation  and  falsehood. 

It  has  been  deemed  a  capital  omission  in  the 
following  critique,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
author's  illiberal  treatment  of  the  puritans.  This 
omission  arose  partly  from  a  wish  to  aioid  pro- 
lixity, and  partly  from  an  apprehension  it  would 
lead  to  a  discussion  not  perfectly  relevant  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  construct  such  a  defence  of  the  purit^ins  as 
would  leave  this  or  any  other  author  very  little 
to  reply :  but  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  would 
require  a  deduction  of  facts,  and  a  series  of  argu- 
ments, quite  inconsistent  with  the  hmits  to  which 
we  are  confined.  To  oppose  assertion  to  assertion, 
and  invective  to  invective,  could  answer  no  end 
hut  the  reviving  animosities  whirh  we  shoidd  be 
Itappy  to  see  for  ever  extinguished.  The  con- 
troversy betwixt  the  puritans  and  their  opponents 
turns  entirely  on  these  two  questions  : — Has  any 
religious  society,  assuming  the  name  of  a  church, 
a  right  to  establish  new  terms  of  communion, 
distinct  from  those  enjoined  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  ?  Admitting  they  have  such  a  right,  ought 
these  teru«  to  consist  in  tilings  whicli  the  imposers 
acknowledge  to  be  indifferent,  and  the  party  on 
whom,  they  are  enjoined  look  upon  as  sinful?  Is 
iiot  this  a  palpable  violation  of  the  apostolical 
injunction,  "  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive 
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ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations  ?"  We  are 
persuaded  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  some  of 
the  best  men  in  the  church  of  England,  when 
we  assert  that  the  basis  of  communion  was  made 
narrower  at  the  reformation  than  is  consistent 
with  the  dictates  of  christian  charity  or  sound 
policy,  and  that  the  puritans  were  treated  with  a 
severity  altogether  unjustifiable.  The  author  of 
Zeal  without  Innovation  declares  himself  "  dis- 
satisfied with  the  trite  remark  that  there  were 
faults  on  both  sides,  when  the  guilt  of  aggression 
rests  so  clearly  on  the  heads  of  the  nonconfor- 
mists." To  infer  their  guilt  as  aggressors,  because 
they  were  the  first  to  complain,  is  beting  the 
-question  at  issue.  Before  we  are  entitled  to  crimi- 
nate them  on  this  head,  it  is  requisite  to  inquire 
into  the  justice  of  their  complaints.  They  who 
first  discover  a  truth,  are  naturally  the  first  to 
impugn  the  opposite  error.  They  who  find  them- 
selves aggrieved  are  necessarily  the  first  to  com- 
plain. So  that  to  attach  culpability  to  the  party 
which  betrays  the  first  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction, 
without  farther  inquiry,  is  to  confer  on  speculative 
error,  and  on  practical  tjranny,  a  claim  to  unalter- 
able perpetuity — a  doctrine  well  suited  to  the 
mean  and  slavisli  maxims  inculcated  by  tliis  writer. 
The  leametl  Warburton  was  as  little  satiisfied  as 
I  himself  with  the  trite  remark  of  there  being  faults 
on  both  sides,  but  for  an  opposite  reason.  "  It 
would  be  hard,"  he  affirmp,  "to  say  who  are  most 
to  blame;  those  who  oppose  established  authtxitjr 
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for   thvigs   indiiferent ;   or    that   fiuthority    which 
rigidl}*  insists  on   them,  and  will  abute  nothing  lor 
the  sake    of    tender,    uiisinibrmed    consciences ;  I 
say  it  would    be    hard  to  solve  this,  had  not    the 
apostle   doue  it  tor  us,  where    he  says,  '  We  that  i 
are  Ktrong   ought    to   bear    the    iuljmiities    of  the 
weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselces.'     '  I  myscli','  sajff  -] 
he,  '  do  so,  and  all  for  the    gospel's  sake.'      This  ] 
is  the    man    wivo  tells  us  he    had   fought  a  good 
fight   and  overcome.     And  we   may  beheve    him ; 
for,  in  this  coiitentjon,  he  is  always  the  conqueror 
wbft  submits." 

When    the    question    is    fairly    put,"%helber'Oft  j 
tender   conscience,   admitting    it    to  be   erroneou6(  f 
shall  be  forced,  or    the    imposition  of  things  coti«  { 
fessedly  indifierent    be   dropped,  it  can    surely  rei- 
({aire  hut  Jittle  sagacity  to  return  a  decisive  answer; 
The-  arguments  which  induced   Locke  to  give  hii 
suffrage  in  favour  of  the  nonconformists,  the  rea- 
sons which  prevailed  on  Baxter  and  on   Howe  to 
quit  stations  of  usefidness  in  the  church,  and  iloottt 
themselves  to    an    unprofitable  inactivity,  will  not 
easiljr  be  deemed  liglit  or  frivolous.     The  English 
nation  has  pi-odnced   no    men  more  exempt   froM  i 
thfe  suBpidion  of  weakness  or  caprice  than  these.     '* 

Desirous  of  composing,  rather  than  inflaming] 
tlie  dissensions  which  unhappily  subsist  nmon^ 
chriHtians,  we  decline  entering  farther  on  this  topitj/  , 
heartily  praying,  with  the  apostle,  that  "  grad* 
inny  be'^vith  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesulf 
CBrtstfrtsihcWly.*^'  tiKN'r'. '>'<'«  -'-'"IJ  ;jnu(.|  oj 
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Zeal  without  Innovation:  or,  the  Present  State  of  Religiim  and 
AJorals  consider ed^  with  a  View  to  the  Dispositions  and  Mea-' 
sures  required  for  its  Improvement,  To  which  is  subjoined^  an 
Address  to  young  Clergymen,  intended  to  guard  them  againH 
some  prevalent  Errors,     1808. 

There  are  some  works  which  require  to  be  viewed 
only  in  a  literary  light.  No  important  principles 
are  discussed,  nor  any  momentous  interests  at 
stake.  When  this  is  the  case,  nothipg  more  is 
necessary  than  for  a  reviewer  to  exhibit  the  author's 
plan,  and  to  give  an  impartial  judgement  on  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  executed.  If  the  nierit  of 
tbp  performance  be  very  coi)spicuous,  it  is  the  less 
necessary  to  multiply  words  in  order  to  shew  it; 
and  if  it  have  little  or  none,  it  need  not  be  con- 
ducted  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness  with  the  pomp 
of  criticism.  For  this  reason,  the  utiUty  of  perio- 
dical criticism  may,  in  a  literary  view,  be  fairly 
questioned ;  as  it  seems  like  an  attempt  .tp  antici- 
pate the  decision  of  the  publiq,  .and  pren^^turely 
to  adjust  those  pretension^,  which,  if  left  ,tq  itself, 
it  will  be  sure  to  adjpst,  in  time,  with  the  most 
perfect  impartiality.  A  reviewer  may  give  a  mo- 
mentary popularity  to  what  deserves  to  be  for- 
gotten, but  he  can  neither  withhold  nor  b.estow 
a  lasting  fame.     Cow^per,  we  will  venture   to  say. 
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is  not  the  less  admired  because  the  Critical  Review, 
with  its  usual  good  taste  and  discernmeut,  could 
discover  in  him  no  traces  of  poetic  genius. 

There  are  other  works,  which  owe  their  im- 
portance more  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat, 
and  their  tendency  to  inflame  the  prejudices,  and 
strike  in  with  the  Immour,  of  the  public,  than  to 
any  extraordinary  abihty.  Their  infection  renders 
them  formidable.  They  are  calculated  to  increase 
the  violence  of  an  epidemic  disease.  The  matter 
of  contagion  ought  not  to  be  slighted  on  account 
of  the  meanness  of  the  vehicle  by  which  it  is 
transmitted.  We  are  sorry  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  classing  the  p£?rformance  before  us  with 
works  of  that  nature  ;  but  our  conviction  of  its 
deserving  that  character  must  be  our  apology  for 
bestowing  a  degree  of  attention  upon  it,  to  which 
it  is  not  otherwise  entitled.  The  author's  pro- 
fessed deagn  is  to  present  a  view  of  the  state  of 
religion  and  morals,  and  to  suggest  such  remedies 
as  are  best  adapted  to  correct  the  disorder  under 
which  they  languish.  A  more  noble  and  im-  ] 
portant  undertaking  cannot  be  conceived.  We 
have  only  to  lament  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
he  betrays  so  many  mean  partialities  and  unge- 
nerous prejudices,  as  utterly  disqualify  him  from 
doing  justice  to  the  subject.  While  we  would 
wish  to  give  him  credit  for  so?ne  portion  of  good 
intention,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  that  had  his 
eye  been  single,  his  whole  body  had  been  more  full 
of  light.  In  an  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  of 
r2 
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degeneracy  in  religion  and  morals,  ftiid  to  point 
out  the  proper  correctives,  nothing  is  more  requi- 
site than  a  large  and  catholic  spirit,  totally  eman- 
cipated from  tlie  shackles  of  party,  joined  with 
extensive  knowledge  and  a  discriminating  judges 
ment.  In  the  first  of  these  qualities  the  author 
is  lamentably  deficient.  He  looks  at  every  thing 
so  entirely  through  the  medium  of  party,  that, 
though  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  blind, 
he  is  quite  incapable  of  seeing  afar  off.  His  re- 
marks are  often  shrewd  ;  such  as  indicate  a  mind 
awake  and  attentive  to  the  scenes  which  have 
passed  before  him.  He  is  sometimes  acute,  never 
comprehensive ;  accurate  in  details,  with  little 
capacity  for  tracing  the  consequences  and  un- 
folding the  energy  of  general  principles.  While 
the  title  of  the  work  leads  us  to  expect  his  atten- 
tion would  be  entirely  directed  to  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  moral  improvement  of  mankiad, 
the  watchful  reader  will  perceive  there  are  snA- 
urdinatc  ohjects  which  he  is  at  least  equally  soli- 
citous to  advance.  Tliere  is  a  complication  in  his 
views,  a  xclieel  within  a  wheel,  quite  incompatible 
with  simplicity  of  mind,  and  perfect  purity  of 
intention.  There  appears  too  much  reason  to 
regard  him  as  an  artful,  bigoted  jiartizan,  acting 
under  the  disguise  of  a  philanthropist  and  a  re- 
former. Severe  as  this  censure  may  seem,  we  are 
persuaded  our  readers  will  acknowledge  its  justice, 
when  they  are  apprised  of  tlie  leading  statements 
and  positions  contained  in  this  singular  work. 
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The  author  sets  out  with  descanting  on  the  state 
of  religion  in  this  country,  which  he  represents 
as  ver)'  deplorable :  in  proof  of  this,  he  adduces, 
among  other  facts,  the  violation  of  the  christian 
Sabbath,  and  the  prevailing  neglect  of  public  wor- 
ship. As  these  symptoms  of  degeneracy  are  not 
found  in  an  equal  degree  among  dissenters  and 
methndists,  he  is  led,  by  the  course  of  his  subject, 
to  notice  the  state  of  rehgion  amongst  thorn, 
where  he  acknowledges  there  is  no  room  to  com- 
plain of  a  deficiency  of  zeal.  He  does  not  affect 
to  deny  that  their  teachers  exhibit  the  great  tiiiths 
of  Christianity  with  energy  antl  effect,  and  that 
much  good  lias  resulted  from  their  labours.  We 
should  naturally  supi>ose  a  pious  man  wonkl  here 
find  ground  for  satisfiiction,  and  that,  however  he 
might  regret  the  mixture  of  error  with  useful 
efforts,  he  would  rejoice  to  perceive  that  real  and 
im|XH-tant  good  was  done  anywiiere.  It  is  but 
justice  to  him  to  let  hiin  convey  his  feehngs  on 
this  subject  in  his  own  words. 
.  ,f  From  the  sad  state  of  things  -represented  in 
*',tbe  preceding  section  miuiy  turn  with  pleasure 
"  lo  what  is  passing  among  our  separatists,  whose 
"  places  <rf  worship  generally  exhibit  a  very  dif- 
"  ferent  scene  to  our  parish  churches.  Here  there 
"  appears  to  be  some  life  and  effect.  The  offi- 
"  elating  minister  lias  not  half-empty  pews  to 
"harangue,  hut  a  crowded  auditory  'hanging  on 
"his  Upfi.'  Whether,  however,  in  what  is  now 
"  before  lis,  we  shall  find  no  cause  of  uneasiness. 
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"  when  all  its  circumstances  are  considered,  admits 
"  of  great  doubt. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  with  all  the  fanati- 
*'  cism  charged  on  separatists,  (and  it  is  to  be  feared 
*'  with  great  truth  in  some  instances,)  many  a 
*'  profligate  lias  been  reeiaimed,  and  much  good 
*'  in  other  ways  has  been  done  among  the  lower 
"  orders,  by  the  labours  of  their  ministers.  From 
"  these  circumstances,  and  the  known  ignorance 
"and  dissoluteness  of  the  times,  many,  without 
"  the  least  degree  of  adverse  intention  to  our 
"  established  church,  have,  in  the  simplicity  of 
"  their  hearts,  concurred  in  forwarding  the  endea- 
"  vours  of  the  separatists.  And  hence  it  is,  that, 
"  in  alt  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  country, 
"  we  see  that  multitude  of  dissenting  chapels,  which 
"of  late  years  has  increased,  and  is  still  increasing. 

"  To  some  good  men,  free  from  all  prejudice 
"  against  the  church  of  England,  it  is  matter  of 
"  no  regret  that  the  number  of  separatists  increases, 
"  provided  there  be,  with  this  circumstance,  an 
"  increasing  regard  to  Christianity.  With  such 
"persons,  all  consideration  of  forms,  and  modes 
"  of  worship,  is  sunk  in  tlio  greater  importance 
"  of  genuine  faith  and  piety.  But  it  enters  not 
"  in  the  thoughts  of  such  persons,  that  '  tares 
"may  spring  up  with  the  wheat,'  and  that  what 
"  at  present  has  a  good  effect,  may  operate  to 
"  the  production  of  something  hereafter  of  a  very 
"  different  nature.  Now  such  we  conceive  to  be 
"  the  nature   of  the  case  before  us.      We   have 
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"  reason  to  apprehend  ill  consequences  from  in- 
"  creasing  separatism,  with  whatever  zeal  for  im- 
"  portant  trutlis,  and  mth  whatever  success  in 
"  propagating  them,  it  be  at  present  accompanied. 

"  And  first,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  goes  to 
"  the  annihilation  of  the  established  church  as  a 
"  national  institution.  The  bulk  of  every  newly- 
•*  raised  congregation  of  sepaiatists  is  composed  of 
"  persons  educated  within  the  pale  of  the  church  of 
"  England.  Of  these,  many  are  heads  of  families,  or 
"  likely  to  become  so.  By  commencing  dissenters, 
"  ihfy,  and  their  posterity,  however  multiplied, 
*•  are  broken  off  from  the  national  church.  These 
"  detachments  from  tlie  establislimeiit,  going  on 
"  as  they  have  done  of  late  years,  must,  conse- 
"quentty,  increase  the  number  of  those  who  prefer 
"  a  differently  constituted  church ;  and  these  may 
*'  in  time  amount  to  such  a  ntajority,  as  to  render 
"  it  again  a  question  with  those  in  power,  whether 
"  (lie  church  of  England  shall  any  longer  have 
"the  support  of  the  state." — Pp.  14 — 17. 

That  the  increase  of  dissenters,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, cannot  be  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  a 
conscientious  churchman,  is  certain ;  and  if  this 
is  all  the  author  means  to  say,  he  talks  very  idly. 
The  true  question  evidently  is,  whether  the  good 
accruing  from  the  labours  of  dissenters  is  a  proper 
subject  of  congratulation,  allhoiigh  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  this  incidental  consequence,  an  in- 
'  creased  separation  from  the  establislied  church. 
In  a  word,  is  the  promotion  of  genuine  Christianity, 
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or  the  advancement  of  an  external  commmiion; 
the  object  primarily  to  be  pursued  ?  Whatever 
excellence  may  be  ascribed  to  our  national  esta- 
blishment by  its  wannest  admirers,  still  it  is  a 
human  institution — an  institution  to  Avhich  the  first 
ages  of  the  church  were  strangers,  to  which  Chris- 
tianity was  in  no  degree  indebted  for  its  original 
success,  and  the  merit  of  which  must  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  utility.  It  is  in  the  order  of  means. 
Ab  an  expedient  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  for  promoting  true  religion,  it  is  entitled 
to  support  just  as  far  as  it  accomplishes  its  end. 
This  end,  however,  is  found,  in  some  instances,  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  which  are  of  a  different 
desci-iption.  A  fire,  %¥hich  threatens  immediate 
destruction,  is  happily  extinguished  before  it  has 
had  tune  to  extend  its  ravages ;  but  it  is  extin- 
guished by  persons  who  have  volunteered  their 
services,  without  waiting  for  the  engineers,  who  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  police.  Here  is  zeal, 
but,  unfortunately,  accompanied  with  hmooation, 
at  which  our  author  is  greatly  chagi'ined.  How 
closely  has  he  copied  the  example  of  St.  Paul, 
who  rejoiced  that  Christ  was  preached,  though 
from  envy  and  contention!  With  him,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  divine  truth  was  an  object  so  much 
at  heart,  tiiat  he  was  glad  to  see  it  accomplished, 
even  from  the  most  criminal  motives,  and  by  the 
most  unworthy  instnmients.  With  our  author, 
the  dissemination  of  the  same  truth,  by  some  of 
the    best    of  men,  and  from   the    purest   motives. 
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is  matter  of  lamentation  and  regret.  It  requires 
little  attention  to  perceive  he  has  been  tanght  in 
a  different  school  from  the  apostle,  and  studied 
under  a  different  master. 

The  eternal  interests  of  mankind  are  either  mere 
cbimsras,  or  they  are  matters  of  infinite  impor- 
tance ;  compared  with  %vhich,  the  success  of  any 
party,  the  increase  of  any  external  communion 
whatever,  is  mere  dust  in  the  balance  :  and  for  tliis 
pl^n  reason,  that  the  promotion  of  these  interests 
is  the  very  end  of  Christianity  itself.  However 
divided  good  men  may  have  been  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  legislative  interference  in  the  affairi 
of  religion,  the  arguments  by  which  they  have 
supported  their  respective  opinions  have  been  mn- 
formly  drawn  from  the  supposed  tendency  of  such 
interference,  or  the  contrary,  to  advance  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind ;  and,  supposing  this  to 
be  ascertained,  the  superior  merit  of  the  system  to 
which  that  tendency  belongs  was  considered  as 
decided.  Viewed  in  this  liglit,  the  problem  is 
extensive,  affording  scope  for  much  investigation; 
while  the  authority  of  religion  remains  unimpaired, 
and  the  disputants  on  each  side  are  left  at  liberty 
to  indulge  the  most  enlarged  sentiments  of  candour 
towards  each  other.  Such  were  the  principles  on 
wliich  Hooker  and  the  ablest  of  his  successors 
rested  their  defence  of  the  established  church.  The 
high  church  party,  of  wliich  Mr.  Daubeny  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  present  leader,  hiue  taken  dif- 
ferent gi'omids.     Their  system  is  neither  more  nor 
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less  thaii  popery,  faintly  disguised,  and  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  England.  The  writer  before  us, 
without  avowing  the  sentiments  of  Daubeny,  dis- 
plays nearly  the  same  intolerance  and  bigotry,— 
under  this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  his  views 
want  the  cohesion  of  system,  his  bigotry  the  sup- 
port of  principle.  This  formal  separation  of  the 
interests  of  the  church  from  those  of  true  religion, 
must  inevitably  produce  the  most  deplorable  con- 
sequences. Will  the  serious  and  conscientious  part 
of  the  public  be  led  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of 
a  religious  community,  by  hearing  it  avowed  by 
her  champions,  that  men  had  better  be  suffered 
eternally  to  perish  than  to  find  salvation  out  of  hev 
pale  ?  Will  they  not  naturally  ask  what  those 
higher  ends  can  he,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
eternal  welfare  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  deemed  a  trifle  1  Could  such  a  spirit  be 
supposed  generally  prevalent  in  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  it  would  at  once  lose  all  that  is 
sacred  in  their  eyes,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
combination  to  gain  possession  of  power  and  emo- 
lument, under  pretence  of  religion.  We  are  mis- 
taken if  much  mischief  hfis  not  already  accrued 
from  the  indulgt-nce  of  this  spirit.  It  has  enve- 
nomed the  ill  qualities  naturally  generated  by  the 
domination  of  a  party.  It  has  produced  serious 
injury  to  the  church,  by  imboldcning  men  to 
appear  in  her  defence  who  bring  nothing  into  the 
controversy  but  overweening  pride,  ceremonial 
hypocrisy,  Hnd  priestly    insolence.     Haughty,  con- 
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teraptuous  airs,  a  visible  disdain  of  the  scruples  of 
tender  coosciences,  and  frequently  of  piety  itself, 
except  under  ont-  garb  and  fashion,  have  been  too 
generally  assumed  by  her  champions.  These  fea- 
ttires  have  given  inexpressible  disgust  to  pious  and 
candid  minds;  hurt,  as  they  well  may  be,  to  see  a 
religious  community,  however  numerous  or  respec- 
table, continually  vaunting  itself,  laying  exclusive 
claims  to  purity  and  orthodoxy,  and  seeming  to 
consider  it  as  a  piece  of  condescension  to  suffer 
any  other  denomination  to  subsist.  They  cannot 
dismiss  it  from  their  minds,  that  humility  is  a  virtue 
proper  to  a  church  as  well  as  to  an  individual,  and 
that  ecclesiastical  pride  may  happen  to  be  as  offen- 
sive to  heaven  as  pride  of  any  other  kind.  In  the 
church  of  Rome  these  qualities  have  been  ever 
conspicuous;  but  finding  nothing  of  this  sort,  in  an 
equal  degree,  in  any  other  protestant  communion, 
and  recollecting  that  "  tlie  lofty  looks  of  men  shall 
be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men  be  made 
low,"  one  naturally  feels  some  apprehension  that 
thdv  may  not  pass  unpunished,  though  they  are 
found  in  the  precincts  of  a  cathedral. 

Our  author  derives  no  satisfaction  from  the  ac- 
knowledged success  of  dissenters  in  "  turning  sinners 
from  the  error  of  their  way,"  from  an  apprehension 
that  their  success  may  eventually  prove  injurious 
to  the  establishment.  He  pretends  to  foresee,  from 
this  cause,  a  continual  transfer  of  hearers  from  the 
church  to  the  conventicle.  We  beg  leave  to  ask 
the  writer,  how  such  a  consequence  can  ensue,  but 
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from  the  superior  zeal  and  piety  of  sectaries  ?  To 
suppose,  that  with  only  an  equal  share  of  these 
qualities,  they  will  be  able  to  make  successful 
inroads  on  the  church,  is  to  abandon  tlie  defence 
of  the  hierarchy  altogether ;  since  this  is  acknow- 
ledging a  radical  detect  in  the  system,  which 
operates  as  a  dead  weight  on  its  exertions,  and 
disqualifies  it  for  maintaining  its  ground  against 
rivals;  that,  in  short,  instead  of  being  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  exhibiting  and  impressing  re- 
vealed truth,  it  is  intrinsically  weak  and  ineffectual. 
For  that  system  must  surely  be  acknowledged  to 
be  so,  which  is  incapable  of  interesting  the  people, 
and  which,  by  rendering  public  worship  less  attrac- 
tire,  produces  a  general  preference  of  a  different 
mode.  To  suppose  this  to  bo  the  case  is  to  sup- 
pose something  essentially  wrong,  which  should  be 
immediately  examined  and  corrected.  On  this 
supposition  the  men  are  acquitted,  the  system  is 
arraigned.  As  this,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  tlie  conclusion  returns  with 
irresistible  force,  tliat  a  permanent  increase  of  dis- 
senters can  onhf  arise  from  their  superior  piety  and 
zeal.  Now,  these  are  really,  in  our  opinion,  qua- 
lities too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with,  whatever 
interests  they  may  obstruct.  Regretting^  deeply  as 
we  may,  in  common  with  our  author,  that  they 
should  have  formed  an  alliance  so  untbrtunate,  we 
must  still  think  it  better,  not  only  for  their  pos- 
sessors, but  for  the  world  at  large,  for  them  to  be 
founds  even  here  than  to  have  no  existence  at  all; 
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cu)d  it  is  upon  this  iiuint  we  are  at  issue  with  this 
conscieailoua  reformer.  For  our  parts,  wg  are 
realiy  so  old-fashioned  and  puritanical,  that  we  had 
rather  behold  nicii  awakened  and  converted  among 
dissenters  and  methodists,  than  see  them  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death  in  the  arms  of  an  establishment. 

But  our  author,  it  seems,  is  filled  with  pious 
alarm  for  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  from  the  increasing 
separation  from  the  church.  "  By  the  sound  doc- 
•'  trine  its  instituted  forms  express,  it  will,"  he  tella 
U^  "  as  long  as  it  stands,  be  a  witness  to  the  truth, 
*^  in  periods  the  most  barren  of  ministerial  qualifica- 
"  tk>D;  a  rallying  point  to  all  truly  christian  pastora; 
'*  and  an  accredited  voucher  for  the  purUy  of  their  in<- 
"  struction." — I*.  17.  How  much  were  the  primitive 
diristians  to  be  pitied,  who  were  unhappily  destitute 
of  any  such  "  voucher;"  and  had  nothing  to  secure 
the  permanence  of  truth  but  the  promised  presence 
of  Christ,  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
light  of  the  Scriptures— poor  substitutes,  undoubt- 
edly, for  the  solid  basis  of  creeds  and  formularies! 
We  ^ould  readily  concur  with  the  author  in  his 
riewa  of  the  security  derived  from  the  subscription 
of  articles,  if  we  could  forget  a  few  stubborn  facts, 
which  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  recall  to  his  recol- 
lection. Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  assent  and  consent  signified  by  sub- 
scription have  been  the  subject  of  a  very  thorny 
controveray,  in  which  more  ill  faith  and  chicane  have' 
been  displayed  than  were  ever  before  known  out  of 
the  school  of  the  Jesuits;  and  that  the  issue  of  this' 
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controversy  has  been  to  establish  very  generally  the 
doctrine  of  Paley,  that  none  are  excluded  by  it  but 
quakers,  papists,  and  baptists  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  the  press  is  teeming  every  week  with  publica- 
tions of  the  most  acrimonious  description,  written 
by  professed  churchmen  against  persons  who  have 
incurred  this  acrimony  merely  by  their  attachment 
to  these  articles  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  doctrines 
they  exhibit  are  so  scorned  and  detested  in  this 
country,  that  whoever  seriously  maintains  them  is 
stigmatized  with  the  name  of  "  Methodist  ?"  and 
that  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  preach  them  are 
for  that  reason  alone,  more  insulted  and  despised  by 
their  brethren  than  even  the  dissenters  themselves  ? 
It  is  with  peculiar  effrontery  that  this  author  insists 
on  subscription  to  articles  as  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  purity  of  religious  instruction,  when  it  is 
the  professed  object  of  his  work  to  recall  his  con- 
temporaries to  that  purity.  If  he  means  that  the 
"  voucher"  he  speaks  of  answers  its  purpose  be- 
cause it  is  credited,  he  is  plainly  laughing  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  people :  if  he  means  to  assert  it  is 
entitled  to  credit,  we  must  request  him  to  reflect 
how  he  can  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of 
*'  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy." 

A  long  course  of  experience  lias  clearly  demons- 
strated  the  inefticacy  of  creeds  and  confessions 
to  perpetuate  religious  belief.  Of  this  the  only 
faithful  depository  is,  not  that  which  is  "  written 
with  ink,"  but  on  the  "  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart." 
The  sj)irit  of  error  is  too  subtile  and  volatile  to   be 
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held  by  such  chains.  Wliocver  is  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  must  know,  that  public  creeds 
and  confessions  have  occasioned  more  controversiea. 
than  they  have  composed ;  and  that  when  they 
ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute  they  have  be-^ 
come  antiquated  and  obsolete.  A  vast  majority  of 
the  dissenters  of  the  present  day  hold  precisely 
the  same  religious  tenets  which  the  puritans  did 
two  centuries  ago,  because  it  is  the  instruction 
they  have  uniformly  received  from  their  pastors ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  articles  of  the  national 
church  are  almost  efiaced  from  the  minds  of  its 
members,  because  they  have  long  been  neglected 
or  denied  by  the  majority  of  those  who  occupy 
its  pulpits.  We  have  never  heard  of  the  church 
of  Geneva  altering  its  confession,  but  we  know 
that  Voltaire  boasted  there  was  not,  in  his  time,  a 
calvinist  in  the  city ;  nor  have  we  heard  of  any 
proposed  amendment  in  the  creed  of  the  Scotch, 
yet  it  is  certain  the  doctrines  of  that  creed  are 
preached  by  a  rapidly  decreasing  minority  of  the 
Scottish  clergy.  From  tliese  and  similar  facts 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  with  or  without  subscription,  are  sure  to 
perpetuate  themselves  where  they  are  faitlifully 
preached ;  hut  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
being  subscribed,  (vill  neither  secure  their  being 
preached  nor  believed. 

"Separatism,"  says  the  author,  "  has  aoJ!j:ed  or 
"  perpetual  ckaracier:  what  it  is  at  present,  we  may, 
'■  by  attentiire  observation,  be  able  to  pronounce; 
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"  but  no  human  foresight  can  ascertain  what  it 
"  will  be  hereafter.  Though  now,  in  its  numerous 
"  chapels,  the  soundest  doctrine  should  be  heard, 
"  we  have  no  security  that  they  will  not  become 
"  the  schools  of  heresy.  Here,  if  the  licentious 
"  teacher  get  a  footing,  he  moulds  the  whole  sys- 
"  tern  of  ministration  to  his  views ;  not  a  prayer, 
"  not  a  psalm,  not  a  formulary  of  any  kind,  but, 
"  in  this  case,  will  become  the  vehicle  of  error." — 
Pp.  17,  18. 

How  far,  in  creatures  so  liable  to  mistake,  a 
fixed  and  perpetual  character  is  an  enviable  attri- 
bute, we  shall  not  stay  to  inquire ;  with  what 
right  it  is  claimed  on  this  occasion  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  determine.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
will  unquestionably  always  remain  the  same ;  that 
is,  they  will  always  be  the  Thirty-nine  Articles : 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that  they  are  uni- 
versally believed ;  much  less,  that  they  will  always 
continue  to  be  so ;  and  least  of  all,  that,  after 
having  ceased  to  be  believed,  they  vrill  receive 
the  sanction  of  every  successive  legislature.  For 
our  parts,  such  is  our  simplicity,  that  when  we 
read  of  a  fixed  and  perpetual  character,  our  atten- 
tion is  always  wandering  to  men,  to  some  mode 
of  thinking  or  feeling  to  which  such  perpetuity 
belongs ;  instead  of  resting  in  the  useful  con- 
templation of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  With  every 
disposition,  however,  to  do  the  author  justice,  we 
have  some  fear  for  the  success  of  his  argument ; 
suspecting  the  dissenters  will   be    ready   to  rejdy. 
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*  Our  pastors  cordially  emlHTice  the  doctrine  oon- 
taincil  in  your  articles ;  and  as  this  cannot  be 
attirmed  of  the  majority  of  yours,  the  question  of 
perpetuity  is  reduced  to  this  amusing  theorem, — 
Id  which  of  two  given  situations  will  a  doctrine  last 
the  longest — where  it  is  believed  witliout  being 
subscribed,  or  where  it  is  subscribed  without  being 
believed  7' 

The  equal  justice  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain, 
obliges  us  to  notice  another  aspersion  which  the 
author  casts  upon  dissenters. 

"  Every  adcUtion  Separatism  makes  to  its  sup-' 
"  porters,  alters  the  proportion  existing  in  this 
'*  country  between  the  monarchical  and  the  demo-' 
•*  cistic  spirit ;  either  of  which,  preponderating  to 
''  a  considerable  degree,  miglit  be  productive  of  the 
*'  most  serious  consequences.  For  it  is  certain, 
"  liiat,  as  our  church-establishment  is  favourable 
"  to  monarchy,  so  is  the  constitution  of  our  dis- 
"  scntiog  congregations  to  democracy.  The  latter' 
"  priociple  is  cherished  in  all  communities,  where' 
"  the  power  resides  not  in  one,  or  a  few,  but  is 
"shared,  in  certain  projiortions,  among  all  the 
"■members;  which  is  the  case  in  most  of  the' 
**  reU^ous  societies  under  consideration.  Let  it 
"  be  remembered,  then,  that  if  religion  increase 
"in  this  Way,  there  is  that  increasing  with  it 
*'  which  tB  not  religion  ;  there  is  something  spring- 
"  ing  up  which  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  which' 
"  will  be  sure  to  stand,  whether  that  better  things' 
"with  which  it  may  grow  do  or  not."— P.  20.'"^  l^ 
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*'  In  this  statement  the  author  has  exhibited  his 
usual  inattention  to&cts.  That  the  people  had>  in 
the  first  ages,  a  large  share  in  ecclesiastical  pro* 
ceedings,  and  that  their  officers  were  chosen  by 
themselves,  is  incontrovertibly  evident,  as  well  from 
scripture  as  from  the  authentic  monuments  of 
antiquity.  The  epistles  of  St  Cyprian,  to  go  no 
farther,  are  as  full  in  proof  of  this  point  as  if  they 
had  been  written  on  purpose  to  establish  it  The 
transfer  of  power,  first  from  the  people  to  their 
iministerB,  and  afterwards  from  them  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  was  a  gradual  work,  not  fuUy  accom- 
plished till  many  centuries  had  elapsed  from 'the 
(Christian  efra.  Until  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine>,  the  christian  church  was  an  imperium  in  im- 
{,perio,  a  spiritual  republic,  subsisting  in  the  midst  of 
,tjie  Roman  empire,  on  which  it  was  completely 
I  independent ;  and  its  most  momentous  affairs  were 
'.directed  by  popular  suffrage.  Nor  did  it  in  this 
i  state,  either  excite  the  jealousy  or  endanger  the 
repose  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  since  the  distinction 
betwixt  the  concerns  of  this  world  and  those  of 
another,  so  ably  illustrated  by  Locke,  taught  the 
christians  of  that  time  to  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's.  Instructed  to  yield  obedience  to 
princes  for  conscience'  sake,  they  were  not  the  less 
orderly  or  submissive  because  they  declined  their 
interference  in  the  suppression  of  error,  or  the 
punishment  of  ecclesiastical  delinquency.  If  there 
be   that  insepariable  connexion   between   political 
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cbBafiection  and  the  exercise  of  popular  rights  in 
religion  which  this  writer  contends,  the  primitive 
christians  must  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state  ; 
since  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
quiet  the  just  apprehensions  of  government  without 
placing  a  heathen  emperor  at  the  head  of  the 
church.  What  must  we  think  of  the  knowledge  of 
a  writer  who  was  ignorant  of  these  facts  ;  of  the 
candour  which  suppressed  them  ;  or  of  the  humanity 
which  finds  an  occasion  of  aspersing  his  fellow- 
christians  in  what  escaped  the  malignity  of  heathen 
persecutors ! 

The  dissenters  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  writer, 
that  the  British  is  a  mixed,  not  an  absolute,  mo- 
narchy ;  that  the  habit  of  considering  the  people  as 
nothing  is  as  repugnant  to  its  spirit  as  that  of 
tualdng  them  every  thing ;  and  that  to  vest  the 
whole  power  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  without 
check  or  control,  is  more  suited  to  the  genius  of 
the  Torkish  than  of  the  British  government.  And 
to  this  retort,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  conduct  of 
the  bigh-church  party,  who  have  seldom  scrupled 
to  promulgate  maxims  utterly  subversive  of  liberty, 
itould  lend  a  very  colourable  support.  The  ivhole 
topic,  however,  is  invidious,  absurd,  and  merely 
calculated  to  mislead ;  since  the  constitution  of  the 
christian  church  is  fixed  by  the  will  of  its  Founder, 
the  dtctates  of  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  ac- 
commodate or  bend  to  the  views  of  human  pohcy. 
The  dispute  respecting  ecclesiastical  government 
must,  like  every  other  on  religion,  be  dL-temiined, 
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if  it  ever  be  determined  at  all,  by  an  appeal  to 
scripture,  illustrated,  perhaps,  occasionally  by  the 
approved  usages  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  To  con-» 
nect  political  consequences  with  it,  and  to  make  it 
the  instrument  of  exciting  popular  odium,  is  the 
indication  of  a  bad  cause  and  of  a  worse  heart. 
After  the  specimens  our  readers  have  already  had 
of  the  author's  spirit,  they  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  Toleration 
Act,  which,  he  complains,  has  been  perverted  from 
its  purpose  of  affording  rehef  to  tender  consciences 
to  that  of  making  dissenters.  We  are  not  acute 
enough  to  comprehend  this  distinction.  We  have 
always  supposed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  by  that  act,  to  enable  protestant  dis- 
senters to  worship  where  they  pleased,  after  giving 
proper  notice  to  the  magistrate  :  how  their  availing 
themselves  of  this  liberty  can  be  construed  into  an 
abuse  of  the  act,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  This 
writer  would  tolerate  dissenters,  but  not  allow  them 
to  propagate  their  sentiments  ;  that  is,  he  would 
permit  them  that  liberty  of  thinking  which  none 
can  restrain,  but  not  of  speaking  and  acting,  which 
are  alone  subject  to  the  operation  of  law. 

It  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  such  a  man,  to  complain  of  it  as  an  intolerable 
hardship,  that  a  minister  of  the  establishment  is 
sometimes  in  danger,  through  the  undistinguishiDg 
spirit  of  hospitality,  of  being  invited  to  sit  down 
with  religionists  of  different  descriptions ;  and  be 
avows  his  manly  resolution  of  going  ^ithoat^  hifr 
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dinner  rather  than  expose  himself  to  such  an  indig- 
nity. It  is  certainly  a  most  lamentable  thing  to 
reflect,  that  a  regular  clergj'man  may  possibly  lose 
coste  by  mixing  at  the  hospitable  board  %vith  some 
of  those  who  will  be  invited  to  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lamb.  When  Burke  was  informed  that 
Mt.  Godwin  held  gratitude  to  be  a  crime,  he 
replied,  "  I  will  take  care  not  to  be  accessory 
to  his  committing  that  crime."  We  hope  the 
lovers  of  hospitality  will  take  the  hint,  and  never 
insDlt  the  author  of  "  Zeal  without  Innovation" 
by  exposing  him  to  the  touch  of  the  ceremonially 
unclean. 

Although  we  have  already  trespassed  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  we  cannot  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  craving  their  indul- 
gence a  little  longer.  We  are  much  concerned 
to  witness  the  spirit  of  intolerance  that  pervades 
many  recent  publications.  If  the  uniform  course 
of  experience  can  prove  any  thing,  it  is,  that 
the  extension  of  any  particular  frame  of  cliurch 
government  will  of  itself  contribute  little  to  thei 
interests  of  vital  Christianity.  Suppose  every  in- 
habitant of  the  kingdom  were  to  return  to  the> 
bosom  of  tile  establishment  to-morrow ;  wliat  real 
accession  would  be  gained  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  ?  Is  there  any  magic  in  the  change  of  a 
name,  which  can  convert  careless,  profane,  irre- 
ligious dissenters  into  devout  and  pious  church- 
men ?  The  virtuous  part  of  them  do  honour  to 
the  christian  profession  in  the  situation  they  occupy 
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at  present;  and  for  the  \ncious,  they  could  only 
infect  and  disgrace  the  community  with  which  they 
proposed  to  associate.  What  means  this  incessant 
struggle  to  raise  one  party  on  the  ruins  of  anotlier  ; 
this  assumption  of  infallihility,  and  tlie  clamorous 
demand  for  the  interposition  of  the  legislature, 
which  we  so  often  witness  ?  If  the  writers  to 
whom  we  alhidc  will  honestly  tell  us  they  are 
apprehensive  of  their  "  craft  "  being  in  danger,  we 
will  give  them  credit  for  sincerity ;  but  to  attempt 
to  cover  their  bigotry  under  the  mask  of  piety,  is 
too  gross  a  deception.  Were  the  measures  adopted 
for  which  these  men  are  so  violent,  they  would 
scarcely  prove  more  injurious  to  religion  than  to 
the  interests  of  the  established  church ;  to  which 
the  accession  of  numbers  would  be  no  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  that  activity  and  spirit 
which  are  kept  alive  by  the  neighbourhood  of  rival 
sects.  She  would  suffer  rapid  encroachments  from 
infidelity  ;  and  the  indolence  and  secularity  too 
incident  to  opulent  estabhshments  would  hasten 
her  downfal.  Amidst  the  increasing  degeneracy 
of  the  clergy,  which  must  be  the  inevitable  effect 
of  destroying  the  necessity  of  vigilance  and  exer- 
tion, the  people  that  now  crowd  the  conventicle 
would  not  repair  to  the  church :  they  would  be 
scattered  and  dissipated,  like  water  no  longer 
confined  within  its  banks.  In  a  very  short  time, 
we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  the  attendance 
at  church  would  be  much  less  than  it  is  how. 
A    religion     which,    by    leaving    no    choice,    can 
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produce  no  attachment, — a  religion  invested  with 
the  stern  rigour  of  law,  and  associated  in  the 
public  mind,  and  in  public  practice,  with  prisons 
and  pillories  and  gibbets, — would  be  a  noble  match, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  subtle  spirit  ol'  impiety,  and  th^ 
enormous  and  increasing  corruption  of  the  times. 
It  is  amusing  to  reflect  what  ample  elbow-room 
the  worthy  rector  would  possess ;  how  freely  he 
might  expatiate  in  bis  wide  domain  -,  and  how 
much  the  effect  of  his  denunciations  against 
schism  would  be  heightened  by  echoing  through 
|B9{,Jai%e  a  void. 

UlHr.   ' 

"  Hie  vasto  rex  yF.ulua  antro 
Luctuntcs  vcntos  ti'mpeatateaqne  soiioraS 
InipeaTO  premit," 

The  Gallican  church,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  it 
as  a  signal  triumph,  when  she  prevailed  on  Louia  , 
the  Fourteenth  to  repeal  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  1 
to    suppress    the    protestant    rehgion.      But    what  I 
was  the  consequence  ?      Where  shall  we  look,  aftesr  J 
this    period,  for   her  Fenelons  and  her  Pascals—  1 
where  for    the   distinguished    monuments  of  piety  J 
and  learning  which  were  the  glory  of  her  better  J 
days  ?     As    for  piety,  she   perceived    she  had   no  1 
occasion  for  it,  when  there  was  no  lustre  of  chris- 
tian  holiness   surrounding  her;    nor  for  learning, 
when  she,  had  no  longer  any  opponents  to  confute, 
or  ajiy  controversies  to  maintain.       She  felt  herself  J 
St  liberty  to  become  as   ignorant,  as   secular, 
irreli^ous  as  she  pleased ;  and,  amidst  the  silence 
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and  darkness  she  had  created  aroond  her,  she  drew 
the  curtains  and  retired  to  rest.  The  accessions  of 
numbers  she  gained  by  suppressing  her  opponents^ 
was  like  the  small  extension  of  length  a  body  ac^ 
quires  by  death:  the  feeble  remains  of  life  were 
extinguished^  and  she  lay  a  putrid  corpse>  a 
public  nuisance,  filling  the  air  with  pestilential 
exhalations.  Such,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  be  the  effect  of  similar  measures  in 
England.  That  union  among  christians,  which  it 
is  so  desirable  to  recover,  must,  we  are  persuaded, 
be  the  result  of  something  more  heavenly  and 
divine  than  legal  restraints  or  angry  controversies. 
Unless  an  angel  were  to  descend  for  that  purpose, 
the  spirit  of  division  is  a  disease  which  will  never 
be  healed  by  troubling  the  waters.  We  must 
expect  the  cure  from  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
religion,  and  from  a  copious  communication  of  the 
Spirit,  to  produce  that  event  A  more  extensive 
diffusion  of  piety,  among  all  sects  and  parties, 
will  be  the  best  and  only  preparation  for  a  cordial 
union.  Christians  will  then  be  disposed  to  ap- 
preciate their  differences  more  equitably ;  to  turn 
their  chief  attention  to  points  on  which  they  agree  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  loving  each  other  more,  to 
make  every  concession  consistent  with  a  good  con- 
science. Instead  of  wishing  to  vanquish  others, 
every  one  will  be  desirous  of  being  vanquished  by 
the  truth.  An  awful  fear  of  God,  and  an  exclusive 
desire  of  discovering  his  mind,  will  hold  a  torch 
before  them  in  their  inquiries,  which  will  strangely' 


Hhuninate  the  path  in  which  they  are  to  tread. 
In  the  room  of  being  repelled  by  mutual  anti- 
pathy, they  mil  be  insensibly  drawn  nearer  to  each 
other  by  the  ties  of  mutual  attachment.  A  larger 
measure  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  would  prevent  them 
from  converting  every  incidental  variation  into  an 
impassable  boundary ;  or  from  condemning  the 
moist  innocent  and  laudable  usages  for  fear  of  sjin- 
bolizing  with  another  class  of  christians — an  odious 
spirit,  with  which  the  writer  under  consideration 
is  strongly  impregnated.  The  general  prevalence 
of  piety  in  diflerent  communities,  would  inspire 
that  mutual  respect,  that  heartfelt  homage  for 
the  virtues  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  their 
respective  members,  which  would  urge  us  to  ask 
>vith  astonishment  and  regret.  Why  cannot  we  be 
one  ?  What  is  it  that  obstructs  our  union  ?  In- 
stead of  maintaining  the  barrier  which  separates 
us  from  each  other,  and  employing  ourselves  in 
fortifying  tlie  frontiers  of  hostile  communities,' 
we  should  be  anxiously  devising  the  means  of 
narrowing  the  grounds  of  dispute,  by  drawing  the- 
attention  of  all  parties  to  those  fundamental  and 
catholic  principles,  in  which  all  concur. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  a  more  perfect  sub- 
jection to  the  authority  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  would  restrain  men  from  inventing  new 
terms  of  communion,  from  lording  it  over  con- 
sdence,  or  from  exacting  a  scrupulous  compliance  • 
with  things  which  the  word  of  God  has  left  in- 
different.    That    sense    of  impertection    we  ought 
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ever  to  cherish  would  incline  us  to  be  looking 
up  for  superior  light,  and  make  us  think  it  not 
improbable  tliat,  in  the  long  night  which  has 
befallen  us,  we  have  all  more  or  less  mistaken 
our  way,  and  liave  much  to  learn  and  much  to 
correct.  The  very  idea  of  identifying  a  particular 
party  with  the  church  would  be  exploded ;  the 
foolish  clamour  about  schism  hushed ;  and  no  one, 
however  mean  and  inconsiderable,  be  expected  to 
surrender  his  conscience  to  the  claims  of  ecclesias- 
tical dominion.  The  New  Testament  is  surely  not 
so  obscure  a  book,  that,  were  its  contents  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  hundred  serious,  impartial 
men,  it  would  produce  such  opposite  conclusions 
as  must  necessarily  issue  in  their  forming  two 
or  more  separate  communions.  It  is  remarkable, 
indeed,  that  the  chief  points  about  which  real 
christians  are  divided,  are  points  on  wliich  that 
volume  is  silent— mere  human  fabrications,  which 
the  presumption  of  men  has  attached  to  the 
christian  system.  A  larger  communication  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth  would  insensibly  lead  christians  into 
a  similar  train  of  thinking ;  and  being  more  under 
the  guidance  of  that  infallible  Teacher,  they  would 
gradually  tend  to  the  same  point,  and  settle  in  the 
same  conclusions.  Without  such  an  influence  as 
this,  the  coalescing  into  one  communion  would 
probably  be  productive  of  much  mischief:  it  cer- 
tainly would  do  no  sort  of  good,  since  it  would 
be  the  mere  result  of  intolerance  and  pride,  acting 
upon  indolence  and  fear. , ,   ,    ^.,,1111.1.  <njv(   uvtvtn 
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Daring  the  present  disjointfed  state  of  things,, 
then,  nothing  remains  but  for  every  one  to  whom 
the  care  of  any  part  of  the  church  of  Christ  19 
intrusted,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the 
promotion  of  vital  religion,  in  cementing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  good,  and  repressing,  with  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  the  heats  and  eruptions  of  party 
spirit.  He  will  find  sufficient  employment  for  his 
time  and  his  talents  in  inculcating  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  endeavouring  to  "  form  Christ" 
in  his  hearers,  without  blowing  the  flames  of  con- 
tention, or  widening  that  breach  which  is  already 
the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  the  christian  name. 
Were  our  efforts  uniformly  to  take  this  direction, 
there  would  be  an  ident'tfy  m  the  impression  made 
by  religious  instruction ;  the  distortion  of  party 
features  would  gradually  disappear  ;  and  christians 
would  everywhere  approach  toward  that  ideal 
beauty  spoken  of  by  painters,  which  is  combined 
of  the  finest  lines  and  traits  conspicuous  in  indi- 
Tidual  forms.  Since  they  have  all  drunk  into  the 
same  spirit,  it  is  manifest  nothing  is  wanting  but 
a  lai^er  portion  of  that  spirit,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  solid,  cordial  union.  It  is  to  the  immoderate 
attachment  to  secular  interest,  the  love  of  power, 
and  the  want  of  reverence  for  truth,  not  to  the 
obscurities  of  revelation,  we  must  impute  the  un- 
happy contentious  among  christians — maladies, 
■which  nothing  can  correct  but  deep  and  genuine 
piety.  The  true  schismatic  is  not  so  properly  the 
person  who  declines  a  compliance  with  what   he 
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jjudges  to  be  wrong;  thoogfa  be  may  be  mistaken 
in  that  judgement^  as  the  man  who,  like  the  author 
before  us,  sedulously  employs  every  artifice  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  good  men  from  each 
other. 

Having  animadverted  on  the  illiberality  of  this 
writer  toward  persons  of  different  persuasions,  we 
now  proceed  to  notice  his  representations  of  the 
state  of  religion,  together  with  his  treatment  of 
that  description  of  the  clergy  with  whom  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  associate. 

The  cause  of  religion  he  represents  as  in  a  very 
declining  state. 

Some  persons  now  living,"  he  says,  «  can  re- 

member  the  time,  when  absence  from  church 
**  was  £ur  from  being  so  common  as  it  is  now  be- 
"  come.  Then,  the  more  considerable  heads  of 
"  families  were  generaUy  seen  in  the  house  of  God, 
"  with  their  servants  as  well  as   children.     This 

visible    acknowledgement   of  the  importance   of 

religion  had  a  good  effect  on  families  of  inferior 
"  condition :  the  presence  of  the  merchant  and  his 
'^:  household  brought  the  tradesman  and  his  family ; 
*'  and  the  example  of  the  latter  induced  his  jour- 
"  neymen  and  out-door  servants  to  come  to  church. 
"  But  this  is  not  a  description  of  modern:  habits. 
"  In  many  pews,  once  regularly  filled  by  the  entire 
"  household  to  which  they  belonged,  it  is  now 
"  common  to  see  only  a  small  portion  of  the  family, 
'^  and  often  not  an  individual.  Two  or  three  of 
''  the  younger  br^mches,  from  the  female  side   of 
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'■  the  house,  occasionally  attend,  with,  perhaps, 
"  the  mother,  but  without  the  father  and  the  sons  : 
*'  the  Cither,  wearied  with  business,  wants  a  little 
"  relaxation ;  and  to  the  young  men,  not  sus- 
"  pecting  their  want  of  instruction,  a  rural  excur- 
*'  aion  offers  something  interesting,  while  the 
"  tranquil  service  of  a  church  is  too  tame  an 
"  occupation  for  their  unexhausted  spirits.  Nor 
"among  tlie  few  who  attend  public  worship  are 
"  they  always  the  same  individuals  that  we  see 
"  in  the  house  of  God.  So  that  it  does  not  appear 
"  to  be  from  steady  principle,  and  still  less  from 
"  the  influence  of  parental  autliority,  that  some 
"  of  the  family  are  occasionally  there.  The  chil- 
"  drcD  are  left  to  themselves;  they  may  go  to 
"  church  if  they  choose  to  do  so ;  they  incur  no 
"  displeasure  from  the  father,  they  excite  no  grief 
"in  his  bosom,  if  they  stay  away.  There  is 
"  no  disreputation  attaching  to  absence.  It  falls 
"rather  upon  the  contrary  conduct ;  any  uniform 
"  attendance  on  divine  worship  being  frequently 
"  considered  a  mark  of  imbecility  or  demureness. 

*'  To  account  for  the  thinness  of  our  parochial 
"  congr^tions,  some  allege  that  there  is  not  a 
"  sufficient  quantity  of  naturally  attractive  circum- 
"  stances  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  church. 
"  But  it  is  observable,  that  where  our  liturgy  is 
"  used  in  its  grandest  form,  the  attendance  is  as 
■■  far  from  being  numerous  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
"  It  might  be  expected,  and  especially  in  an  age 
"  in  which  a  taste  for  music  so  generally  prevails, 
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"  that  in  a  metropolis  containing  near  a  million 
"  of  inhabitants,  there  might  be  more  persons 
"  drawn  by  the  grandeur  of  cathedral  worship 
"  to  the  place  where  it  is  performed,  than  could 
"  well  be  accommodated  in  one  church.  The 
"  cathedral  of  London,  however,  presents  no  sucli 
"  scene.  With  a  numerous  attendance  of  mini- 
"  sters,  the  finest  specimens  of  church-music,  and 
"  these  performed  with  that  effect  which  profes- 
"  sionai  qualification  gives  to  such  compositions, 
"  the  seats  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  are  seldom  half 
"  filled."     Pp.  2—4. 

Though  we  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment in  a  great  measure,  we  are  far  from  drawing 
from  it  the  inference  he  wishes  to  impress.  When- 
ever places  of  worship  are  thinly  attended,  at  least 
in  the  established  church,  we  have  uniformly  found 
it  to  proceed  from  a  cause  very  distinct  from  the 
general  decay  of  piety  :  it  results  from  the  absence 
of  that  sort  of  instruction  which  naturally  engages 
the  attention  and  fixes  the  heart.  In  one  view, 
we  are  hilly  aware  a  great  alteration  has  taken 
place :  an  attachment  to  the  mere  forms  of  religion 
has  much  subsided ;  the  superstitious  reverence, 
formerly  paid  to  consecrated  places  and  a  pompous 
ceremonial,  has  waxed  old ;  so  that  nothing  will 
now  command  a  full  attendance  at  places  set  apsut 
for  divine  worship,  but  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
or  of  something,  at  least,  that  may  be  mistaken 
for  it  Instead  of  concurring  with  the  author  in 
considering    this    as    evincing    the    low    state    of 
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Christianity  amongst  us,  we  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  in  a  contrary  light,  being  fully  convinced 
that  a  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  to  the  neglect  of  that  truth 
which  Banctihes  the  church,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  errors  to  which  men  can  be  exposed. 
There  is  something  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  so  abhorrent  from  the  absence  of  all  reli- 
gion, that  we  are  inchned  to  believe  more  are 
ruined  by  embracing  some  counterfeit  instead  of 
the  true,  tlian  by  tiie  rejection  of  true  and  false 
altogether.  We  are  not  sorry,  tlierefore,  to  leam, 
that  the  music  at  St  Paul's  is  not  found  a  suf- 
ficient  substitute  for  "  the  joj-ful  sound,"  nor  a 
numerous  shew  of  ministers  accepted  by  the  people, 
in  the  room  of  "  Christ  crucified  set  forth  before 
them."  Let  the  truths  which  concern  men's  eternal 
salvation  be  &ithfully  taught  in  that  noble  edifice, 
and  the  complaint  of  slender  attendance  ^vill  soon 
cease.  In  the  mean  time,  of  that  part  of  the 
citizens  who  might  be  expected  to  frequent  the 
cathedral,  some  are  too  gay  and  fashionable  not  to 
prefer  the  music  of  the  theatre  and  the  opera;  and 
some  are  serious  christians,  whose  hunger  for  the 
bread  of  life  will  not  be  satisfied  or  diverted  by  the 
s>-niphonies  of  an  organ,  or  the  splendour  of  cano- 
nical dresses. 

He  who  is  resolved  to  see  nothing  but  what 
grows  in  hi.i  own  inclosure,  may  report  that  "all  is 
barren/'  though  the  fields  around  him  bloom  like 
the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  such  is  the  strength  of 
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this  writer's  prejudices,  that  it  is  morally  impossible 
for  him  to  give  a  just  representation  of  facts.  In 
forming  his  estimate  of  the  state  of  religion,  he  is 
resolved  to  look  only  where  he  knows  nothing;  is 
to  be  seen  ;  and  absurdly  complains  of  the  want  of 
a  crop  where  he  is  conscious  the  soil  has  never 
been  cultivated.  Effects  must  be  looked  for  from 
their  natural  causes :  men  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles ;  nor  are  the  fruits  of 
Christianity  to  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  the 
gospel.  Notwithstanding  this  writers  gloomy  prog- 
nostications, we  have  no  doubt  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  making  sensible  advances  ;  and,  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  we  adduce  the  wider  extension  of 
religious  truth,  the  multitude  of  places  where  the 
gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  the  general  dispo- 
sition to  attend  it,  the  estabhsiiinent  of  Sunday 
schools,  the  circulation,  with  happy  effect,  of  innu- 
merable tracts,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  foreign  languages,  and  their  more  e.\tensive 
communication  to  all  nations,  the  formation  of 
missionary  societies,  the  growing  unanimity  among 
christians,  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  faithful 
ministers  in  tlie  established  church.  We  presume 
these  facts  may  be  allowed  a  degree  of  weight, 
sufticicnt  to  overbalance  the  thin  attendance  at  St. 
Paul's.  It  IB  not  a  little  surprising  thet  a  writ^, 
who  professes  to  exhibit  a  correct  idea  of  the  re- 
ligious state  of  the  nation,  sliould  pay  no  attention 
to  these  circumstances,  or  content  himself  with 
alluding   to    thera    in    terms  expressive  of  chagrin 
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and  TexRtion.  Regarding  the  extensive  institutions, 
and  the  diffusive  benefits,  wliicli  the  efforts  of 
serious  christians  in  difftrent  connexions  have  pro- 
duced, as  a  contraband  article,  not  entitled  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  estimate  of  our  moral  wealth,  he 
represents  us  as  generally  sunk  in  spiritual  eloth 
«nd  poverty.  We  should  not  learn  from  this  writer 
that  attempts  were  making  for  the  universal  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  ;  that  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  going  on  in  different  languages  ;  or  tliat 
a  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  pagans  had  occasioned 
a  powerful  reaction  at  home,  by  producing  efforts, 
hitherto  unexampled,  toward  carrying  the  gospel 
into  the  darkest  corners  of  the  kingdom.  We  should 
never  suspect,  from  reading  his  work,  that  any 
material  alteration  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  or  that  new  life  had  been  infused  into 
the  professing  world  beyond  what  we  might  con- 
jecture, perhaps,  from  certain  indirect  references 
and  dark  insinuations.  Without  noticing  these 
facts,  he  calls  npon  us  to  join  in  pathetic  lamenta- 
tions over  the  prostrate  state  of  religion,  upon  no 
better  ground  than  the  neglect  of  places  of  worship 
where  the  gospel  is  not  preached,  and  where  there 
is  little  to  attract  attention  beside  the  privilege  of 
hearing  Jine  music  and  seeing  Jine  ministers  for 
nothing.  It  is  a  consolation  to  us  to  he  convinced 
that  the  state  of  things  is  much  otherwise  than 
he  represents ;  that  more  persons  are  brought 
acquainted  with  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
and   more   minds   penetrated    with    the   concerns 
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of    eternity,    than    at    any   period    since   the    Re- 
formation. 

Thus  for  we  dispute  the  justice  of  this  author's 
statement,  and  are  disposed  to  question  the  truth 
of  the  inference  he  has  drawn  from  some  insulated 
facts.  But  this  is  not  the  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  this  part  of  his  woric.  He  has  not  only, 
in  our  opinion,  been  beti'ayed  into  erroneous  con- 
clusions, but  has  utterly  failed  in  catching  the 
distinguishing  features  in  the  aspect  of  the  times ; 
so  that  liis  picture  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance 
to  the  original.  He  has  painted  nothing;  he  has 
only  given  an  account  of  a  particular  distortion 
or  two;  so  that  a  foreigner  would  no  more  be 
able,  by  reading  liis  work,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  rehgion  in  England,  than  of  a  countenance 
he  had  never  seen,  by  being  told  its  chin  was  too 
long,  or  its  nostrils  were  too  wide.  It  must  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that  the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present  times,  is  the  violent,  the 
outrageous  opposition  that  is  made  to  rehgion  by 
multitudes,  and  the  general  disposition  in  the 
members  of  the  community  to  take  a  decided 
part.  To  this  circumstance  the  writer  has  never 
adverted.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  could 
escape  his  attention ;  we  must  therefore  impute 
his  silence  to  llie  well-weighed  dictates  of  prw- 
dence,  which  admonished,  him  Qf  the  poGsibihty 
of  betraying  himstlf  into  incouveniences  by  such 
a  discussion ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised,  nptvrith- 
standing  his  boasted  magnanimity,  at  his  yielding 
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to  these  suggestions;  since  his  magnanimity  is  of 
that  sort,  which  makes  a  man  very  ready  to  insult 
his  brethren,  but  very  careful  not  to  disgust  his 
superiors.  As  we  are  happily  exempt  from  these 
scruples,  we  sliall  endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  our 
ideas  on  this  subject. 

The  leading  truths  of  revelation  were  all  along 
retained  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  buried  under 
such  a  mass  of  absurd  opinions  and  superstitious 
observances,  that  they  drew  but  little  attention, 
and  exerted  a  very  inconsiderable  influence'  in 
the  practical  apphcation  of  the  system.  At  the 
Reformation,  they  were  effectually  extricated  and 
disengaged  from  errors  with  which  they  had  been 
mingled,  were  presented  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and 
formed  the  ba,sis  of  our  national  creed.  As  it  was 
by  pushing  them  to  their  legitimate  consequences 
that  the  Keformers  were  enabled  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  popery,  they  were  for  a  while  retained 
in  their  purity,  and  every  deviation  from  them 
denounced  as  menacing  a  revolt  to  the  enemy. 
The  .Articles  of  the  church  were  a  real  transcript 
of  the  principles  the  Reformers  were  most  solicitous 
to  inculcate ;  and,  being  supported  by  the  mighty 
iDipuIse  which  producied  the  Reformation,  while 
that  trettiained  fresh  and  unbroken  they  constituted 
the  r«al  faith  of  the  people.  Afterwards  they 
undenvent  an  eclipse  in  the  pn>testant  church  of 
Kngland;  as  they  had  done  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
thodgh  from  causes  somewhat  different.  The  low 
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arminianism  and  intolerant  bigotry  of  Laud  paved 
the  way  for  a  change,  which  was  not  a  little  aided 
and  advanced  by  tlic  unbounded  licentiousness  and 
profligacy  which  overspread  the  kingdom  after  the 
Uestoration  :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  perception 
and  relish  of  truth  and  a  right  disposition  of  mind ; 
that  they  have  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other; 
and  that  the  mystery  of  faith  can  ouly  be  placed 
with  safety  in  a  pure  conscience.  When  lewdness, 
profaneness,  and  indecency,  reigned  without  con- 
trol, and  were  practised  without  a  blush,  nothing, 
we  may  be  certain,  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
prevailing  taste,  than  the  unadulterated  word  of 
God.  There  arose  also,  at  that  time,  a  set  of 
divines  who,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
humour,  partly  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
puritans,  and  partly  to  gain  the  infidels,  who  then 
began  to  make  their  appearance,  introduced  a 
new  sort  of  preaching,  iu  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  Keforniation,  as  they  are  usually  styled,  were 
supplanted  by  copious  and  elaborate  disquisitions 
on  points  of  morality.  Their  fame  and  ability  im- 
boldened  their  successors  to  improve  upon  their 
pattern,  by  consigning  the  Articles  of  the  church 
to  a  still  more  perfect  oblivion,  by  losing  sight  still 
more  entirely  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel, 
guarding  more  anxiously  against  every  sentiment 
or  expression  that  could  agitate  or  alarm,  and 
by  shortening  the  length,  and  adding  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  dryness,  of  their  moral  lucubrations. 
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From  that  time,  the  idea  commonly  entertained 
in  England  of  a  perfect  sermon,  was  tliat  of  a 
discourse  upon  some  moral  topic,  clear,  correct, 
aiid  argumentative,  in  the  delivery  of  wliich  the 
preacher  must  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  being 
moved  himself,  or  of  intending  to  produce  emotions 
JD  his  hearers ;  in  a  word,  as  remote  as  possible 
from  such  a  method  of  reasoning  on  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgement,  as  should  make 
a  Felix  tremble.  This  idea  was  very  successfully 
realized,  this  singular  model  of  pulpit  eloquence 
carried  to  the  utmost  perfection ;  so  that,  while 
the  bar,  the  parliament,  and  the  theatre,  frequently 
agitated  and  inflamed  their  respective  auditories, 
the  church  was  the  only  place  where  the  most 
feverish  sensibility  was  sure  of  being  laid  to  rest. 
This  inimitable  apathy  in  the  mode  of  imparting 
religious  instruction,  combined  with  the  utter 
neglect  of  whate^'er  is  most  touching  or  alarming 
in  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel,  produced  their 
natural  effect  of  extinguishing  devotion  in  the 
established  church,  and  of  leaving  it  to  be  pes- 
sessed  by  the  dissenters ;  of  whom  it  was  con- 
sidered as  the  distinguishing  badge,  and  from 
that  circumstance  derived  an  additional  degree 
of  unpopularity.  From  these  causes  the  people 
gradually  became  utterly  alienated  from  the  Articles 
of  the  church,  eternal  concerns  dropped  out  of  the 
miiid,  and  what  remained  of  religion  was  confined 
to  an  attention  to  a  few  forms  and  ceremonies. 
■Ittaxy  exception  can  be   made  to   the  justice    of 
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these  observations,  it  respects  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  atonement,  which  were  often 
defended  with  ability,  though  in  a  dry  and  scho- 
lastic manner,  and  the  discussion  of  which  served 
to  mark  the  return  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
church  ;  while  other  points  not  less  important, — 
such  as  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  new  birth,  and  justification  by  faith, 
— were  either  abandoned  to  oblivion,  or  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  creed  established  by  law  had  no  sort  oi' 
influence  in  forming  the  sentiments  of  the  people ; 
the  pulpit  completely  vanquished  the  desk  ;  piety 
and  puritanism  were  confounded  in  one  common 
reproach ;  an  almost  pagan  darkness  in  the  con- 
cerns of  salvation  prevailed ;  and  the  English  be- 
came the  most  irreligious  people  upon  earth. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  things,  when  Whitfield 
and  Wesley  made  their  appearance  ;  who,  whatever 
failings  the  severest  criticism  can  discover  in  their 
character,  will  be  hailed  by  posterity  as  the  second 
Reformers  of  England.  Nothing  was  farther  from 
the  views  of  these  excellent  men,  than  to  innovate 
in  the  established  religion  of  their  country ;  their 
sole  aim  was  to  recall  the  people  to  the  good  old 
Way,  and  to  imprint  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles 
and  Homilies  on  the  spirits  of  men.  But  this 
doctrine  had  been  confined  so  long  to  a  dead 
I  better,  and  so  completely  obliterated  from  the  mind 
I 'by  contrary  instruction,  that  the  attempt  to  revive 
it  met  with  all  the  opposition  which  innovation  is 
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sure  to  encounter,  in  addition  to  what  naturally 
results  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself,  which 
has  to  contend  with  the  whole  force  of  human 
corruption.  The  revival  of  the  old  appeared  like 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religion ;  and  the  hos- 
tility it  excited  was  less  sanguinary,  but  scarcely 
less  virulent,  than  that  which  signalized  the  first 
publication  of  Christianity.  The  gospel  of  Christ, 
or  that  system  of  truth  which  was  laid  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Reformation,  has  since  made 
rapid  advances ;  and,  in  every  step  of  its  progi"ess, 
has  siistained  the  most  furious  assault.  Great 
Britain  exhibits  the  singular  spectacle  of  two 
parties  contending,  not  whether  Christianity  shall 
be  received  or  rejected,  but  whether  it  shall 
be  allowed  to  retain  any  thing  spiritual :  not 
whether  the  Articles  and  Homilies  shall  be  re- 
pealed, but  whether  they  shall  be  laid  as  the  basis 
of  pubhc  instruction.  Infidelity  being  too  much 
discredited  by  the  atrocities  in  France,  to  hope 
for  public  countenance,  the  enemies  of  religion, 
instead  of  attacking  the  outworks  of  Christianity, 
are  obhged  to  content  themselves  with  vilifying 
and  misrepresenting  its  distinguishing  doctrines. 
They  are  willing  to  retain  the  christian  religion, 
providing  it  continue  inefficient ;  and  are  wont  to 
boast  of  their  attachment  to  the  established  church, 
when  it  is  manifest  there  is  httle  in  it  they  admire, 
except  its  splendour  and  its  emolinnents.  The 
clerical  order,  we  are  sorry  to  saj',  first  set  the 
example ;    and,    since    evangelical    principles    have 
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been  more  widely  diffused,  have  generally  appeared 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  opposition.  This  is  no- 
thing more  than  might  be  naturally  looked  for. 
With  all  the  respect  we  feel  for  the  clergj-,  on 
account  of  their  learning  and  talents,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  know  tliat  many  of  them  are  mere 
men  of  tlie  world,  who  have  consequently  the  same 
objections  to  the  gospel  as  others,  together  with 
some  peculiar  to  themselves.  As  the  very  attempt 
of  reviving  doctrines  which  have  been  obliterated 
through  their  neglect,  impUes  a.  tacit  censure  of 
their  measures,  so,  wherever  that  attempt  succeeds, 
it  diminishes  the  weight  of  their  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter. Deserted  by  the  people,  and  eclipsed  in 
the  public  esteem  by  many  much  their  inferiors  in 
literary  attainments,  they  feel  indignant :  and  if, 
as  we  will  suppose,  they  sometimes  suspect  their 
being  neglected  has  arisen  from  their  inattention 
to  important  truths  and  indispensable  duties,  this 
increases  their  uneasiness,  which,  if  it  fails  to  re- 
form, will  inevitably  exasperate  them  still  more 
against  those  who  are  the  innocent  occasions  of  it. 
It  is  hut  fair  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  conducting 
the  controversy,  they  have  generally  kept  within 
decent  bounds,  have  often  reasoned  where  others 
have  railed,  and  have  usually  abstained  trom 
topics  hackneyed  by  infidels  and  scoffers.  But 
they  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
having,  by  a  formal  opposition  to  the  gospel, 
inflamed  the  irreligious  prejudices  of  the  age,  ob- 
structed the  work  they  were  appointed  to  promote. 
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and  imboldened  others,  who  had  none  of  their 
scruples  or  restraints,  to  outrage  piety  itself. 
The  dragon  has  cast  from  his  moutJi  such  a  flood 
of  heresy  and  mischief,  that  Kgypt,  in  the  worst 
of  lier  plagues,  was  not  covered  with  move  loath- 
some abominations.  Creatures,  which  we  did  not 
suspect  to  have  existed,  have  come  forth  from  their 
retreats,  some  soaring  into  the  regions  of  impiety 
on  vigorous  pinions,  others  crawling  on  tlie  earth 
with  a  slow  and  sluggish  motion,  only  to  be  tracked 
through  the  filthy  slime  of  their  impurities.  We 
have  seen  writers  of  every  order,  from  the  Poly- 
phemuses  of  the  north  to  the  contemptible  dwarfs 
of  the  Critical  Review ;  men  of  every  party,  in- 
fidels, churchmen,  and  disstnters,— a  motley  crew, 
who  have  not  one  thing  in  common,  except  their 
antipathy  to  religion, — join  hands  and  heart  on 
this  occasion  :  a  deadly  taint  of  impiety  has  blended 
them  in  one  mass ;  as  things  the  most  discordant, 
while  they  are  living  substances,  will  do  perfectly 
well  to  putrefy  together. 

We  are  not  at  all  alarmed  at  this  extensive 
combination ;  we  doubt  not  of  its  producing  the 
most  happy  effects.  It  has  arisen  from  the  alarm 
the  great  enemy  has  felt  at  the  extension  of  the 
gospel ;  and,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
world  more  powerfully  to  it,  will  ultimately  aid 
the  cause  it  is  intended  to  subvert.  The  public 
will  not  long  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  where  the 
truth  lies,  when  they  sec  in  one  party  a  visible 
fear  of  God,  a  constant  appeal  to  his  oracles,  a 
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solicitude  to  promote  the  salvation  of  mankind ; 
in  tlie  other,  an  indecent  levity,  an  unbridled  in- 
solence, an  unbkishing  falsehood,  a  hard  unfeeling 
pride,  a  readiness  to  adopt  any  principles  and 
assume  any  mask  that  will  answer  their  purpose, 
together  with  a  manifest  aim  to  render  the  Scrip- 
tures of  no  authority,  and  religion  of  no  effect. 

Having  so  often  alluded  to  the  "  evangelical 
clergy,"  we  shall  close  this  division  of  our  remarks 
with  exhibiting  a  slight  outhne  of  the  doctrines  by 
which  the  clergy  of  this  class  are  distinguished. 
The  term  evangelical  was  first  given  them,  simply 
on  account  of  their  preaching  the  gospel,  or,  in 
other  words,  their  exhibiting  with  clearness  and 
precision  the  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity,  In 
every  system  there  are  some  principles  which  serve 
to  identify  it,  and  in  which  its  distinguishing  essence 
consists.  In  tlie  system  of  Christianity,  the  rules 
of  moral  duty  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  in 
this  light,  partly  because  they  are  not  peculiar  to 
it,  and  partly  because  they  are  retained  by  pro- 
fessed infidels,  who  avow,  without  scruple,  their 
admiration  of  the  morality  of  the  gospel.  We 
must  look,  then,  elsewhere,  for  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  sought  for 
in  its  doctrines,  and,  as  its  professed  design  is  to 
conduct  men  to  eternal  happiness,  in  those  doc- 
trines which  relate  to  the  way  of  salvation,  or  the 
method  of  a  sinner's  reconciliation  with  God. 
There  are  some,  we  are  aware,  who  would  reduce 
the  whole  faith  of  a  christian  to  a  behef  of  the 
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Messiahship  of  Christ,  without  reflecting  that,  until 
we  have  fixed  some  specific  ideas  to  the  term 
Messiah,  the  proposition  which  affirms  him  to  be 
such  contains  no  information.  The  most  dis- 
cordant apprehensions  are  entertained  by  persons 
who  equally  profess  that  behef;  some  affirming 
him  to  be  a  mere  man,  others  a  being  of  the 
angelic  order,  and  a  third  party  that  he  essentially 
partakes  of  the  divine  nature.  The  first  of  these 
look  upon  his  sufferings  as  merely  exemplary ; 
the  last,  as  propitiatory  and  vicarious.  It  must 
be  evident,  then,  from  these  views  being  at  the 
utmost  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  propo- 
sition that  Christ  is  the  Messiah  conveys  little 
information,  while  the  import  of  its  principal  term 
is  ieil  vague  and  undetermined.  The  sociniati 
and  trinitarian,  notwithstanding  their  verbal  agree- 
ment, having  a  different  object  of  worship,  and  a 
different  ground  of  confidence,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  of  different  religions.  It  requires  but  a  very 
cursory  perusal  of  the  Articles  of  the  established 
church,  to  determine  to  which  of  these  systems 
theif  lend  their  support ;  or  to  perceive  that  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin, 
the  guilt  and  apostasy  of  man,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  to  restore  the  divine 
image,  are  asserted  by  them  in  terms  the  most 
clear  and  unequivocal.  This  question  stands  quite 
independent  of  the  calvinistic  controversy.  Are 
the  clergy,  styled  evangelical,  to  be  blamed  for 
preaching   these   doctrines  ?       Before    this    can    he 
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allowed,  the  Articles  must  be  cancelled  by  the 
same  authority  by  which  they  were  established ; 
or  it  must  bo  shewn  liow  it  consists  with  integrity, 
to  gain  an  introduction  to  the  church  by  signify- 
ing an  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  certain 
articles  of  religion,  with  the  intention  of  immedi- 
ately banishing  them  from  notice.  The  clamour 
against  the  clergy  in  question  cannot,  without  an 
utter  contempt  of  decency,  be  excited  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  known  to  hold  and  inculcate 
these  doctrines ;  but  by  the  manner  of  their  teach- 
ing them,  or  the  exclusive  attention  they  are 
supposed  to  pay  them,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
parts  of  the  system.  The  measure  of  zeal  they 
display  for  them,  they  conceive  to  be  justified,  as 
well  by  a  view  of  the  actual  state  of  human 
nature,  as  by  the  express  declaration  of  the 
inspired  oracles.  Conceiving,  with  the  compilers 
of  the  Articles,  that  the  state  of  man  is  that  of 
a  fallen  and  apostate  creature,  they  justly  conclude 
that  a  mere  code  of  morals  is  inadequate  to  his 
relief;  that,  having  lost  the  favour  of  God  by  his 
transgression,  he  requires,  not  merely  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  rules  of  duty,  but  ia  the  method 
of  regaining  the  liappiness  lie  has  forfeited;  that 
the  pardon  of  sin,  or  some  compensation  to  divine 
justice  for  the  injury  he  has  done  to  the  majesty 
of  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  arc  the  objects  which 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  occupy  \m  attention. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  duty  may  be  J 
sufficient  to   teach   an   innocent  creature   how  to  I 
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secure  the  felicity  he  possesses,  but  can  afford  no 
relief  to  a  guilty  conscience,  nor  instruct  the  sinner 
how  to  recover  the  happiness  he  has  lost.  Let 
it  be  rcmembereit,  that  Christianity  is  essentially 
a  restorative  dispensation ;  it  bears  a  continual 
respect  to  a  state  from  which  man  is  fallen,  and 
is  a  provision  for  repairing  that  niin  which  the 
introduction  of  moral  evil  has  brought  upon  hira. 
Exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  God  and  the  curse 
of  his  law,  he  stands  in  need  of  a  Redeemer ;  dis- 
ordered in  his  powers,  and  criminally  averse  to  his 
duty,  he  equally  needs  a  Sanctifier.  As  adapted  to 
such  a  situation,  much  of  the  New  Testament  is 
employed  in  displaying  t!ie  character  and  unfold- 
ing the  offices  of  both,  with  a  view  of  engaging 
him  to  embrace  that  scheme  of  mercy  which  the 
divine  benignity  has  thought  fit  to  exhibit  in  the 
gospel.  The  intention  of  St,  John,  in  composing 
the  evangelical  history,  coincides  with  the  entire 
purpose  and  scope  of  revelation :  "  These  things 
are  written,"  said  he,  "that  ye  may  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  Whoever  considers 
that,  upon  every  hypothesis  except  the  socinian, 
Christianity  is  a  provision  of  mercy  for  an  apos- 
tate and  sinful  world,  through  a  divine  Medi- 
ator, will  acknowledge  that  something  more  is 
included  in  the  idea  of  preaching  the  gospel,  than 
the  inculcation  of  moral  duties ;  and  that  he  who 
confines  his  attention  to  these,  exchanges  the  cha- 
racter of  a  christian  pastor  for  that  of  a  fashionable 
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declaimer,  or  a  philosopliical  moralist.  If  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  we  perceive 
it  to  have  consisted  in  "  testifying  repentance  to- 
ward God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :" 
repentance,  which  is  natural  religion  modified  by 
the  circumstances  of  a  fallen  creature,  including 
a  return  to  the  path  of  duty ;  and  faith,  which  is 
a  practical  compliance  with  the  christian  dispen- 
sation, by  receiving  the  Saviour  as  "  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  Faith  and  repentance  being 
the  primary  duties  enjoined  under  the  gospel,  and 
the  production  of  these  the  professed  end  of  the 
inspired  writers,  we  need  not  wonder  that  those 
who  are  ambitious  to  tread  in  their  steps,  insist 
much,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  on  the 
topics  which  supply  the  principal  motives  to  these 
duties  ; — the  evil  of  sin,  the  extent  of  human  cor- 
ruption, together  with  the  dignity,  power,  and 
grace  of  the  Redeemer.  Remembering  that  the 
object  of  repentance  is  God,  they  do  not,  in  treat- 
ing of  sin,  satisfy  themselves  with  displaying  its 
mischievous  effects  in  society:  they  e.vpatiate  on 
its  contrariety  to  the  divine  nature;  they  speak  of 
it  chiefly  as  an  affront  offered  to  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Ruler;  and  represent  no  rqientanoe 
as  genuine  which  springs  not  from  godly  sorrow, 
or  a  concern  for  having  displeased  God.  In  this 
part  of  their  office  they  make  use  of  the  moral 
law,  which  requires  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
heart  and  unfailing  obedience,  as  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  to  pierce   the   conscience,  and  to  con- 
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vince  men  that  "  by  the  deeds  of  it  no  flesh  Uving 
can  be  justified,  but  that  every  mouth  must  be 
stopped,  and  the  whole  world  become  guilty  before 
God,"  The  uniform  course  of  experience  serves 
to  convince  them,  that,  till  a  deep  impression  of 
this  truth  be  made  on  the  heart,  the  cliaracter  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  promise  of  pardon  through 
his  blood,  will  produce  no  gratitude,  and  excite 
no  interest.  In  inculcating  faith  in  Christ,  they 
cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  merely  exhibiting 
the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  a  mere  assent  to 
which,  upon  historical  grounds,  undeniably  fails,  in 
innumerable  instances,  of  producing  those  effects 
which  are  uniformly  ascribed  to  that  principle  in 
tlie  New  Testament ;  neither  overcoming  the  world, 
nor  purifying  the  heart,  nor  inducing  newness  of 
life.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  extenial  evi- 
dences of  the  christian  religion  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance, on  account  of  their  tendency  to  fix  the 
attention  on  Christ,  the  principal  object  exhibited 
in  that  dispensation  ;  and  the  faith  on  which  the 
Scriptures  lay  so  much  stress,  and  connect  with 
such  ineffable  benefits,  they  conceive  essentially 
to  involve  a  personal  reliance  on  Christ  for  sal- 
yation,  accompanied  with  a  cordial  submission  to 
hia  authority.  Attempting  to  produce  this  scrip- 
tural faith,  ioi  a  dependence  upon  the  divine 
blessing,  (without  whicli  the  best  means  will  be 
unsuccessful,)  they  dwell  much  on  the  dignity  of 
his  cbaracter  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  admirable 
constitution    of    his   person    as    "  Immanuel,    God 
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'With  us,"  the  ^cacy  of  his  atonement,  and  the 
gracious  tenour  of  his  invitations,  together  with 
the  agency  of  that  Spirit  which  is  intrusted  to  him 
as  the  Mediator,  to  be  imparted  to  the  members 
of  his  mystical  body.  In  their  view,  to  preach 
the  gospel  is  to  preach  Christ;  they  perceive  the 
New  Testament  to  be  full  of  him :  and  while  they 
imbibe  that  spirit  with  which  it  is  replete,  they 
feel  a  sacred  ambition  to  diffuse  "  the  savour  of 
his  name  in  every  place." 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  they  are 
inattentive  to  the  interests  of  practical  religion, 
or  that  their  ministry  is  merely  occupied  in  ex- 
plaining and  enforcing  a  doctrinal  system.  None 
lay  more  stress  on  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  or 
nrge  with  more  constancy  the  necessity  of  their 
hearers  shewing  their  faith  by  their  works ;  and 
ihey  are  incessantly  affirming,  with  St.  James,  that 
.the  former  without  the  latter  "  is  dead,  being  alone." 
Though,  in  common  with  the  inspired  writers, 
they  ascribe  their  transition  from  a  state  of  death 
to  a  state  of  justification  solely  to  faith  in  Christ 
previous  to  good  works  actually  performed,  yet 
they  equally  insist  upon  a  performance  of  those 
works  as  the  evidence  of  justifying  faith ;  aud, 
supposing  life  to  be  spared,  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  final  happiness.  The  law,  not  altered 
in  its  requirements,  (for  what  was  once  duty  they 
conceive  to  be  duty  still,)  but  attempered  tn  its 
sanctions  to  the  circumstances  of  a  fallen  creature, 
they  exhibit  as  the  perpetual  standard  of  rectitude, 
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as  the  sceptre  of  majesty  by  which  the  Saviour 
rules  his  disciples.  They  conceive  it  to  demand 
the  same  things,  though  not  with  the  same  rigour, 
under  the  gospel  dispensation  as  before.  The 
matter  of  duty  tliey  look  upon  as  unalterable,  and 
the  only  difference  to  be  this ;  that,  whereas,  under 
the  covenant  of  works,  the  condition  of  life  «-as 
sinless  obedience,  under  the  new  covenant,  an  obe- 
dience sincere  and  affectionate,  though  imperfect, 
is  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  Redeemer.  At  the 
saoie  time  they  do  not  cease  to  maintain,  that  the 
faJtb  which  they  hold  to  he  justifying  comprehends 
in  it  the  seminal  principle  of  every  virtue ;  that  if 
gemiine,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  fruitful ;  and  that  a 
christian  lias  it  in  his  power  to  shew  his  faith  "  by 
his  vorks,"  and  by  no  other  means.  Under  a  full 
conviction  of  the  fallen  state  of  man,  together  with 
Ills  moral  incapacity  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to  God, 
they  copiously  insist  on  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
and  affectionately  urge  their  hearers  to  implore  his 
gracious  assistance.  From  no  class  of  men  will  you 
hear  more  solemn  warnings  against  sin,  more  ear- 
ned calls  to  repentauce,  or  more  full  ond  distinct 
delineations  of  the  duties  resulting  from  every  rela- 
tSoa  in  life,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  advantage 
of  drawing  from  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  the 
Strongest  motites  to  strengthen  the  abhorrence  of 
the  one^  and  enforce  the  practice  of  the  other.  In 
their  hands,  morality  loses  nothing  but  the  pagan 
air  Tfith  which  it  is  too  often  investetl.  The  mo- 
tjr  which  they  enjoin  is  of  heavenly  origin,  the 
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pure  emanation  of  truth  and  love,  sprinkled  with 
atoning  blood,  and  baptized  into  an  element  of 
christian  sanctity.  That  they  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  virtue  is  sufficiently  apparent,  from 
the  warm  approbation  they  uniformly  express  of 
the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  which  is  not 
more  conspicuous  for  the  orthodoxy  of  its  tenets 
than  for  the  purity  and  energy  of  its  moral  instruc- 
tion. If  we  look  at  the  effects  produced  from  the 
ministry  of  these  men,  they  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the 
itcuth  of  God.  Wherever  they  labour,  careless  sin- 
nera  axe  awakened,  profligate  transgressors  are 
reclaimed,  the  mere  form  of  religion  is  succeeded 
-by  the  power,  and  fruits  of  genuine  piety  appear  in 
the  holy  and  exemplary  lives  of  their  adherents.  A 
ijiisible  reformation  in  society  at  large,  and,  in  many 
instances,  unequivocal  proofs  of  solid  conversion, 
ipttest  the  purity  of  their  doctrines  and  the  utihty  of 
[their  labours  ;  effects  wliicli  we  clialienge  their  ene- 
tmies  to  produce  where  a  different  sort  of  teaching 
prevails. 

.,i  The,  controversy  between  them  and  their  oppo- 
inents,  to  say  the  truth,  turns  on  a  point  of  the 
^greatest  magnitude :  the  question  at  issue  respects 
the  choice  of  a  supreme  end,  and  whether  we  will 
4ake  "  the  Lord  to  be  our  God."  Their  opponents 
are  for  confining  rehgion  to  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  being  of  a  God  and  the  truth  of  the  christian 
revelation,  accompanied  with  some  external  rites  of 
devotion,  while  the  world  is  allowed  the  exclusive 
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dominion  of  the  heart ;  they  are  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  apostolic  mission  by  summoning  men  to 
repentance,  and  engaging  them  to  an  entire  surren- 
der of  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  throngh  a 
Mediator.  In  the  system  of  human  life,  their  op- 
ponents assign  to  devotion  a  very  narrow  and 
limited  agency :  ihey  contend  for  its  having  the- 
supreme  control.  Tlie  former  expect  nothing  from 
religion  but  the  restraint  of  outward  enormities  by 
the  fear  of  future  punishment ;  in  the  views  of  the 
latter,  it  is  productive  of  positive  excellence,  a  per- 
ennial spring  of  peace,  purity,  and  joy.  Instead 
of  r^arding  it  as  a  matter  of  occasional  reference, 
they  consider  it  as  a  principle  of  constant  operation. 
While  tlieir  opponents  always  overlook,  and  fre- 
quently deny,  the  specific  difference  between  the 
church  and  the  world ;  in  their  views  the  christian 
is  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  the  earth,  one  whose 
beart  is  in  heaven,  and  who  is  supremely  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  etenial  realities.  Their  fiercest 
opposers,  it  is  true,  give  to  Jesus  Christ  the  title  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  but  it  requires  very  little 
attention  to  perceive,  that  their  hope  of  future  hap- 
piness is  placed  on  the  supposed  preponderancy  of 
the  virtues  over  the  vices,  and  the  claims  which 
tl»ey  then  conceive  to  result  on  the  justice  of  God  ; 
while  the  opposite  party  consider  themselves  as 
mere  pensioners  on  mercy,  flee  for  refuge  to  the- 
cross,  and  ascribe  tlieir  hopes  of  salvation  entirely 
to  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer. 

For  our  parts,  supposing  the  being  and  perfec- 
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tions  of  God  once  ascertained,  we  can  conceive  of 
no  point  at  which  we  can  be  invited  to  stop,  short 
of  that  serious  piety  and  habitual  devotion  which 
the    evangehcal    clergy   enforce.     To   hve  without 
religion,  to  be  devoid  of  habitual  devotion,  is  na- 
tural   and    necessary    in    him    who  disbelieves  the 
existence  of  its  object;  but  upon  what  principles  he 
I  can  justify  his  conduct,  who  professes  to  believe  in 
i  Deity,  without  aiming  to  please  him  in  all  tilings, 
I  without  placing  his  happiness  in  his  favour,  we  are 
[  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  without 

I  lemai'king  the  exemplary  moderation  of  the  clergy 

I  of  this  class  on  those  intricate  points  which  unhap- 

I  ^ly  divide  the  christian  church  ;  the  questions,  we 

I  Mean,  that  relate  to  predestination  and  free-will,  on 

vhich,    equally    remote    from  pelagian  heresy  and 

antinomian  licentiousness,  they  freely  tolerate  and 

indulge  a  diversity  of  opinion,  embracing  calvinists 

and  arminians  with  little  distinction,  provided  the 

Calvinism  of  the  former  be  practical  and  moderate, 

and  the  arminianism  of  the  latter  evangelical  and 

devout.     The  greater  part  of  them  lean,  we  believe, 

to  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption,  and  love  to 

I  represent  the    gospel  as  bearing  a  friendly  aspect 

toward   the  eternal  happiness  of  all  to  whom  it  is 

addressed ;    but    they    are   much    less    anxious   to 

establish  a  polemical  accuracy  than  to  "  ^vin  souls 

to  Christ." 

The   opposition    they    encounter    from   variou^ 
quarters   will   not  surprise  those  who  reflect  that 
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*'  they  are  not  of  the  world,'*  that  "  the  world  loveS 
only  its  own,"  and  naturally  feels  a  dislike  to  such 
as  testify  that  its  works  are  evil.  The  Christianity 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  community  is  merely  no- 
minal: and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  wherever 
the  truths  of  religion  are  faithfully  exhibited  and 
practically  exemplified,  they  «ill  be  sure  to  meet 
with  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  at 
their  first  promulgation ;  they  will  be  still  exposed 
to  assault  from  the  prejudices  of  unrenewed  minds, 
they  will  be  upheld  by  the  same  almighty  power, 
and  will  continue  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
hearts  of  the  simple  and  sincere  with  the  same  irre- 
sistible force. 

Wc  hope  our  readers  will  excuse  the  length  td 
which  we  have  extended  our  delineation  of  the 
principles  of  the  clergy  styled  "  evangelical,"  re- 
flecting how  grossly  they  have  been  misrepresented, 
and  that,  until  the  subject  is  placed  fairly  and  lully 
in  view,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  equitable  judge- 
ment of  the  treatment  they  have  met  with  from  the 
Writer  under  consideration. 

The  first  charge  he  adduces  against  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  is  that  of  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke,  is  that  state  of  mind  which 
disposes  a  person  to  give  a  stronger  assent  to  a 
religious  proposition  than  the  evidence  will  justify: 
According  to  the  more  comnion  and  popular  notion, 
it  implies  a  pretence  to  supernatural  communica- 
tions, on  which  is  founded  a  belief  in  certain  doc- 
trines, and  the  performance  bf  certain  actions,  which 
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the  Scriptures  have  not  authorized  or  revealed — a 
dangerous  delusion,  as  it  tends  to  disannul  the 
standard  of  religion,  and  by  the  extravagancies  and 
follies  it  produces,  to  bring  piety  into  disgrace.  We 
hold  enthusiasm  in  as  much  abhorrence  as  our 
author  does ;  but  we  ask,  what  is  the  proportion  of 
the  evangelical  clergy  who  are  guilty  of  it  ?  and  for 
every  individual  amongst  them  to  whom  it  attaches, 
we  will  engage  to  produce  ten  amongst  their  oppo- 
nents who  are  deficient  in  the  essential  branches  of 
morii/iti/.  Yet  we  should  esteem  it  extreme  iliibe- 
rality  in  a  writer  to  brand  the  clergy  in  general 
with  immorality.  Tliere  may  be  some  few,  among 
the  many  hundreds  whom  the  author  has  under- 
taken to  describe,  who  are  real  enthusiasts ;  but 
where  is  the  candour  or  justice  of  mingling  this 
feature  in  the  delineation  of  the  body  ?  We  appeal 
to  the  religious  public,  whether  they  are  not,  on 
the  contrary,  eminently  conspicuous  for  their  close 
adherence  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  and 
for  their  care  to  enjoin  nothing  on  their  hearers 
without  direct  warrant  from  the  Bible  ?  If  every 
one  is  to  be  charged  with  enthusiasm  whose  piety 
is  of  a  more  fervid  complexion  than  the  accuser  is 
disposed  to  sympathize  with,  or  can  readily  accoont 
for,  we  must  indeed  despair  of  convincing  this  writer 
of  the  futility  of  his  allegation.  They  have  the 
zeal,  which,  to  him  who  makes  what  is  most  pre- 
valent in  the  church  his  model,  rnitsi  look  like 
iunovatioti. 

He  frequently  insinuates  that  there  is  a  dispo- 
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sition  in  tliem  to  symbolize  with  the  dissenters, 
though  he  had  allowed,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
work,  that  they  most  strictly  conform  to  the  pre- 
scribed ritual,  have  no  scruples  against  canonical 
obedience,  and  are  most  firmly  attached  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution.  Speaking  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  he  says — 

"  They  (the  evangelical  clergy)  approve,  they 
"  admire  the  church  in  which  they  serve.  They 
"  rejoice  in  being  ministers  of  such  a  church.  In- 
"  stead  of  being  indifferent  to  its  continuance,  their» 
"  devoutest  wish  is,  that  it  may  stand  firm  on  its. 
"  basis.  They  consider  it  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
"  ings  to  their  country.  They  observe,  with  no 
"little  anxiety,  separatism  gaining  ground  upon  it. 
"And  this,  not  from  an  invidious  principle,  but 
"  because  hereby  an  alienation,  m  peryjelidti/,  is 
♦'produced  in  many  minds,  from  a  constitution 
"  which  they  consider  as  best  providing  for  the 
'♦universal  conveyance  and  permanent  publication 
*'  of  christian  truth.  Its  continuance  they  likewise 
^'consider  as  the  surest  pledge  of  religious  liberty 
**  to  all  who  wish  for  that  blessing.  And  in  this 
**  view  they  pity  the  short-sightedness  of  those 
"religious  persons,  who  forward  any  measures 
"  which  make  against  the  stability  of  the  national 
*'  church.  They  view  them  as  men  undermining 
"  the  strongest  bulwark  of  their  otcrt  security  and 
"  eorafert,  and  conceive  that  protestant  sects,  of 
"  everj'  name,  however  they  might  prefer  their 
"wni  modes  of  religion,  would   de\'outly  pray  for 
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"  the  support  and  prosperity  of  the  church  of 
"  England,  as  it  now  stands  :  '  Sua  si  bona  narint.' 
"  In  short,  tlie  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  this 
"  country  is,  in  their  views,  what  '  the  ark  of  God' 
"was  in  the  estimation  of  the  pious  Israelite;  and 
" '  their  liearts  tremble '  more  for  that,  than  for 
"  any  thing  else,  the  stability  of  which  may  seem 
"  to  be  endangered  in  these  eventful  times.  They 
"  would  consider  its  fall  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
"judgements  that  could  befall  the  nation."~Pp. 
128,  129. 

I  Any  such  approach  to  the  dissenters  as  is  in- 
consistent with  their  professional  engagements,  is 
incompatible  with  the  truth  of  this  testimony.  But 
let  us  go  on  to  notice  another  imputation. 

"I  am  constantly,"  says  the  author,  "ready  to 
"  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
"is  often  alleged  by  their  opponents;  namely,  that 
"  under  their  preachuig  there  has  arisen  an  un- 
"  favourable  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  clergy. 
"  To  excite  a  hatred  of  what  is  evil,  is,  undoubtedly, 
"  one  purpose  of  christian  instruction.  But  while 
"the  preacher  is  attempting  this,  lie  must  take 
"  care  that  he  do  not  call  forth  the  malignant 
"  passions.  This  he  is  almost  sure  to  do,  if  he 
"point  out  a  certain  set  of  men,  as  persons  to 
"  whom  his  reprehensions  particularly  apply.  The 
"  hearers,  too  generally  apt  to  forget  themselves, 
"  are  drawn  still  further  from  the  consideration  of 
"  their  own  faults,  when  they  can  find  a  defined 
"  class  of  men,  on  whom  they  can  fasten  the  guilt 
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"  of  any  alleged  error ;  on  them  they  will  discharge 
"  their  gall,  and  mistake  their  rancour  for  rigkteoua- 
"  nesx." — Pp.  154,  155,  Second  Edition. 

Two  questions  arise  oii  this  point :  first,  how  far 
an  unfe'i'ourable  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  clergy 
is  just ;  and  secondly,  what  sort  of  influence  the 
evangelical  party  liave  had  in  producing  it.  "  The 
"  clergy,  as  a  body,"  the  author  complains,  "  are 
"  considered  by  tliem  and  their  adherents  as  men 
"  who  do  not  preach  the  gospel."  If  we  under- 
stand him,  he  means  to  assert  that  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  do  preach  the  gospel ;  for  we  cannot  suspect 
him  of  being  so  ridiculous  as  to  complain  of  their 
being  considered  in  their  just  and  true  light.  Here 
we  have  the  very  singular  spectacle  of  gospel  mini^ 
sters  exclaiming  with  bitterness  against  some  of 
their  brethren  for  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  birth,  justification  by  faith,  the  internal  ope- 
rations of  the  Spirit,  and  whatever  else  charac- 
terised the  faith  of  the  reformers,  which  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  learning,  from  this  most  Hberal 
writer,  are  no  parts  of  the  gospel.  Or,  if  he  demur 
in  assenting  to  such  a  proposition,  it  is  incumbent 
on  him  to  explain  what  are  the  doctrines  distinct 
from  those  we  have  mentioned,  the  inculcation  of 
which  has  excited  the  opposition  of  the  clergy. 
We,  in  our  great  simplicity,  supposed  that  the 
ministers  styled  evangelical  had  been  opposed  for 
insisting  on  points  intimately  related  to  the  gospel; 
but  we  are  now  taught,  from  high  authority,  that  the 
controversy  is  entirely  of  another  kind,  and  relates 
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to  subjects,  with  respect  to  \vhich  the  preachers  of 
the  gospel  may  indifferently  arrange  themselves  on 
either  side.  We  are  under  great  obligations  to 
our  author  for  clearing  up  this  perplexing  affair, 
and  BO  satisfactorily  shewing  both  parties  they 
were  fighting  in  the  dark.  Poor  George  Whit- 
field t  how  much  to  be  pitied !  who  exhausted  him- 
self with  incredible  labours,  and  endured  a  storm 
of  persecution,  in  communicating  religious  iastruc- 
tion  to  people  who  were  already  furnished  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  preachers  of  the  gospel! 
To  be  serious,  however,  on  a  subject  which,  if 
there  be  one  in  the  world,  demands  seriousness, — ■ 
it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  are  no  longer  heard  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  established  pulpits,  and  tliat  there  has 
been  a  general  departure  from  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  ministry  of  a 
small,  though  increasing,  minority  of  the  clergj'. 
The  author  knows  this  to  be  a  fact,  although  he 
has  the  meanness  to  express  himself  in  a  manner 
that  would  imply  his  being  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
We  wish  him  all  the  consolation  he  can  derive 
from  this  trait  of  godly  simplicity,  as  well  as  from 
his  reflection  on  the  effect  which  his  flattery  is 
likely  to  produce,  in  awakening  the  vigilance,  and 
improving  tlie  character,  of  his  newly-discovered 
race  of  gospel  ministers.  M'ith  respect  to  the 
degree  in  which  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
clergy  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  representations  of 
the   evangelical    party,  we    have   to   remark,    that 
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ttiey  possess  too  much  attachment  to  their  order 
to  delight  in  depreciating  it;  and  that  they  are 
under  no  temptation  to  attempt  it  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  preference  of  tlieir  hearers ;  who,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  derived  benefit  from  their 
labours,  will  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness,  between  famine  and 
plentj'.  Were  they  to  insinuate,  with  this  author, 
that  all  their  clerical  brethren  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  same  came,  and  are  promoting  the  same 
object  ■\\itli  themselves,  they  would  at  once  be 
charged  with  a  violation  of  truth,  and  be  cOnsii 
dered  as  insulting  the  common  sense  of  the  pubhc. 
The  author  is  extremely  oifended  at  Dr.  Haweis; 
on  account  of  the  following  passage  in  his  Histoiy 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  "  Different  itinerant 
societies  have  been  established  in  order  to  send 
instruction  to  the  poor,  in  the  villages  where  the 
gospel  is  not  preached.  Probably  not  less  than 
fire  hundred  places  of  divine  ivorship  have  been 
opened  within  the  last  three  years."  Dr.  Haweis, 
in  making  this  representation,  undoubtedly  con- 
ceived himself  to  he  stating  a  simple  fact,  without 
suspecting  any  lover  of  the  gospel  would  call  it 
IB  question.  The  author's  comment  upon  it  is 
curious  enough.  "  It  would  he  scarcely  credible',' 
he  says,  "  were  not  the  time  and  place  marked 
"  with  sufficient  precision,  that  a  clergyman,  be- 
"  ncficed  in  the  Church  of  F,ngland,  was  describing, 
"  in  the  foregoing  passage,  something  which  had 
"  lately  been  taking  place  in  this  country  !"     It  is 
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surely  very  credible  that  there  are  five  hundrefl 
places  in  England  where  the  gospel  is  not  preached  ; 
the  incredible  part  of  the  business,  then,  consists  in 
a  "  beneficed  clergj'man"  daring  to  assert  it,  who, 
according  to  the  author,  is  a  sort  of  personage  who 
is  bound  never  to  utter  a  truth  that  will  offend 
the  delicate  ears  of  the  clergy,  especially  on  so 
trivial  an  occasion  as  that  of  describing  the  state 
of  religion  in  England.  What  a  magnanimity  of 
spirit,  and  how  far  is  this  author  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  man-pleaser ! 

After  acknowledging  that  the  ministers  he  is 
characterizing  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  in- 
fringing on  canonical  regularity,  he  adds, 

"  Would  it  were  as  easy  to  defend  them  unlver- 
"  sally,*  against  those  who  accuse  them  of  vanity, 
"  of  courting  popularity,  of  effrontery,  of  coarse- 
"  ness,  of  the  want  of  that  affectionate  spirit  which 
"  should  breathe  through  ail  the  ministrations  of  a 
"  christian  teacher,  of  their  commonly  appearing 
"  before  a  congregation  with  an  objurgatory  aspect, 
"  as  if  their  minds  were  always  brooding  over  some 
"  matter  of  accusation  against  their  charge,  instead 
"  of  their  feeling  towai-d  them  as  a  father  does 
"  toward  his  children."^ — P.  157. 

The  reader  has,  in  this  passage,  a  tolerable  speci- 
men of  the  "vanity"  and  "efirontery"  of  this 
writer,  as  well  as  of  that  "objurgatory  aspect" 
he  has  thought  fit  to  assume  toward  his  brethren, 

*  The  word  unipenallt/,  marked  in  italics,  vtm  inserted  ajier 
the  first  edition.  '"  "■'-'-•■■-■■    •-.-:-■-■   -• 
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not  without  strong  suspicion  of  assuming  it  from 
a  desire  to  "  court  popularity."  It  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  reply  to  such 
an  accusation,  which  merits  attention  on  no  other 
account  than  its  exhibiting  a  true  picture  of  hia 
mind. 

"  As  for  the  matter,"  he  proceeds  to  observe, 
"  of  which  the  sermons  delivered  by  some  of  them 
"  are  composed,  it  is  contemptible  in  the  extreme. 
"  Though  truths  of  great  importance  are  brought 
"  forward,  yet,  as  if  those  who  delivered  thcni 
"  were  born  to  ruin  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
"  engaged,  they  are  presented  to  the  auditory,) 
"  associated  with  such  meanness,  imbecility,  oi^ 
"  absurdity,  as  to  afford  a  complete  triumph  to 
"  Uiose  who  are  adverse  to  their  propagation.' 
"  We  are  disgusted  by  the  violation  of  all  the 
"  rales,  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
"  teaches  them  to  expect  the  obsenance  of  on 
"  the  occasion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  something 
"  is  heard  about  Christ,  about  faith  and  repen- 
"  tancc,  about  sin  and  grace ;  but  in  vain  we  look 
*'  for  argument,  or  persuasion,  or  suavity,  or  reve- 
"  rential  demeanour ;  qualities  which  ought  never 
"  to  he  absent,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
"  tance  that  the  judgement  be  convinced,  and  the 
"  affections  gained." — P.  158.  ., 

Unfair  and  illiberal  in  the  cvtreme  as  this  repre-i 
sentation  is,  it  contains  an  important  concession, —  I 
that  the  lowest  preachers  among  them  have  the 
wisdom  to  make  a  right  selection  of  topics,  and  to 
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bring  forward  truths  of  great  importance  ;  a  circum- 
stance suificient  of  itself  to  give  them  an  iniiDite 
superiority  over  the  "  apes  of  Epictetus."*  A  great 
diversity  of  talents  must  be  expected  to  be  found 
amongst  them;  but  it  has  not  been  our  lot  to  hear 
of  any,  whose  labours  a  good  man  would  think  it 
right  to  treat  with  indiscriminate  contempt.  As  they 
are  called,  for  the  most  part,  to  address  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  their  language  is  plain 
and  simple  :  speaking  in  the  presence  of  God, 
their  address  is  solenm ;  and,  as  becomes  "  the 
ambassadors  of  Clirist,"  their  appeals  to  the  con- 
science are  close  and  cogent.  Few,  if  any,  among 
them,  aspire  to  the  praise  of  consummate  orators — 
a  character  which  we  despair  of  ever  seeing  as- 
sociated, in  high  perfection,  with  that  of  a  christian 
teacher.  The  minister  of  the  gospel  is  called  "  to 
declare  the  testimony  of  God,"  which  is  always 
weakened  by  a  profuse  employment  of  the  or- 
naments of  secular  eloquence.  Those  exquisite 
paintings  and  nice  touches  of  art,  in  which  the 
sermons  of  the  French  preachers  excel  so  much, 
excite  a  kind  of  attention,  and  produce  a  species  of 
pleasure,  not  in  perfect  accordance  with  devotional 
feeling.  The  imagination  is  too  much  excited  and 
employed,  not  to  interfere  with  the  more  awful 
functions  of  conscience  ;  the  hearer  is  absorbed  in 
admiration  ;  and  the  exercise  which  ought  to  be  an 
instrument  of  conviction,  becomes  a  feast  of  taste. 
In  the  hand  of  a  Massillon,  the  subject  of  death 
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Uself  Js  blended  with  so  many  associations  of  the 
most  delicate  kind,  and  calls  up  so  many  senti- 
ments of"  natural  tenderness,  as  to  become  a  source 
of  theatrical  amusement,  rather  than  of  religious 
sensibility.  Without  being  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  eloquence,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  a 
sennon  of  Mr.  Gisborne's  is  more  calculated  to 
"  convert  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,"  than 
one  of  Massillon's.  It  is  a  strong  objection  to  a 
stuthed  attempt  at  oratory  in  the  pulpit,  that  it 
usually  induces  a  neglect  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  christian  verity,  where  the  preacher  feels  himself 
restrained,  and  is  under  the  necessity  of  explaining 
texts,  of  obviating  objections,  and  elucidating  diffi- 
culties, which  limits  the  excursions  of  imagination, 
and  confines  it  within  narrow  bounds.  He  is, 
therefore,  eager  to  escape  from  these  fetters ;  and^ 
instead  of  "  reasoning  out  of  ike  Scriptures,"  ex- 
patiates in  the  flowery  fields  of  declamation.  It 
would  be  strange,  liowever,  if  the  evangelical  clergy 
did  not  excel  their  contemporaries  in  the  art  of 
preaching,  to  which  they  devote  so  much  more  of 
their  attention.  While  others  are  accustomed  to 
describe  it  under  the  very  appropriate  phrase  of 
"  doing  duty,"  it  is  their  business  and  their  dehght. 
They  engage  in  it  under  many  advantages.  Pos- 
sessed of  tlie  same  education  with  their  brethren, 
they  usually  speak  to  crowded  auditories  ;  the 
truths  they  dcLver  command  attention ;  and  they 
are  accustomed  to  ascend  the  pulpit  under  ail 
awhd  sense  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  their 
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charge.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  them  not  to  become  powerful  and 
impressive.  Were  it  not  indelicate  to  mention 
names,  we  could  easily  confirm  our  observations 
by  numerous  living  examples.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  perhaps  no  denomination  of  christians  ever 
produced  so  many  excellent  preachers;  and  that 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  them,  that  the  ordinance  of 
preaching  has  not  fallen,  in  the  estabhshed  church, 
into  utter  contempt. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  the  author  makes 
on  the  "  h3rpochondriacal  cast  of  preaching  heard 
among  them,"  of  their  ^*  holding  their  hearers  by 
details  of  conflicts  and  experiences,"  and  of  their 
"  prosings  on  the  hidings  of  God's  face,"*  we  need 
not  detain  our  readers.  To  good  men  it  will  be 
matter  of  serious  regret,  to  find  a  writer,  from 
whom  different  things  were  to  be  expected,  treat 
the  concerns  of  the  spiritual  warfare  in  so  light 
and  ludicrous  a  manner ;  while  the  irreligious  will 
heartily  join  in  the  laugh.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  performing  quarantine,  purging 
himself  from  the  suspicion  of  methodism,  and  that 
nothing  can  answer  this  purpose  so  well  as  a  spice 
of  profaneness. 

After  expressing  his  contempt  of  the  evangelical 
clergy  as  preachers,  he  proceeds  to  characterise 
them  in  the  following  manner  as  zoriters  : — 

*'  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  can  with  great  truth  affirm, 

•  In  the  second  edition,  the  author  has  changed  the  term 
*^  prosings  *'  into  "  discovrsings" 
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"tliat  many  iiicladed  in  that  description  of  clei^-' 
"  men  row  under  consideration  are  sorely  grieved, 
"  by  much  of  what  comes  out  as  the  produce  of 
"aulhorsliip  on  their  side.  And  well  they  may 
"be;'  to  see,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  blessed 
"  truths  of  the  gospel  degraded,  by  being  associ- 
■'  ated  with  newspaper  bombast,  with  impudence, 
"  with  invective,  with  dotage,  with  drivelling  cant, 
'*  with  bulToonery,  and  scurrility !  Who  can  read 
'*  these  despicable  publications,  without  thinking 
"  omtemptuously  of  all  who  abet  them?  But  let 
"  not  every  one,  in  whom  an  occasional  coinci- 
"  deuce  of  opinion  may  be  recognised,  be  included 
":  in  this  number.  For  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that 
"  the  writings  of  avowed  InBdels  are  not  more 
"otfensive  to  several  of  the  clergy  in  question; 
**'tiian  are  some  of  the  publications  here  alluded 
"to  Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  judged  of  by 
•♦  that  which  they  condemn  ;  by  productions  which 
"  they  consider  as  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the 
"press,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  cause  which  their 
"authors  profess  to  serve," — I'.  179- 

Whoe^'er  remembers  that  the  most  learned  in- 
terpreter of  prophecy  now  living  ranks  with  the 
evangelical  clergy,  whoever  recalls  to  his  recol- 
lection the  names  of  Scott,  Robinson,  Gisbome, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  of  the  same  description, 
will  not  easily  be  induced  to  form  a  contemptuous 
cpiniOD  of  their  literary  talents,  or  to  suspect  tliem 
of  beiug  a  whit  behind  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in 
mental   cultivation    or    intellectual    vigour.       In    a 
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subsequent  edition,  the  author  has  explained  his 
meaning,  by  restricting  the  censure  to  all  who  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  clergy  under 
consideration.  But  as  far  as  the  most  explicit 
avowal  of  the  same  tenets  can  indicate  any  thing, 
have  not  each  of  the  respectable  persons  before 
mentioned  ranged  themselves  on  their  side  ?  Or 
if  he  will  insist  upon  hmiting  the  phrase  to  such  as 
have  defended  them  in  controvetfy,  what  will  he 
say  of  Overton,  whose  work,  for  a  luminous  state- 
ment of  facts,  an  accurate  arrangement  of  multi- 
farious articles,  and  a  close  deduction  of  proofs, 
would  do  honour  to  the  first  polemic  of  tlie  age  ? 
In  affecting  a  contempt  of  this  most  able  writer, 
he  has  contradicted  himself,  having,  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  borne  a  reluctant  testimony  to 
his  talents.  He  closes  his  animadversions  on  the 
clergy  usually  styled  evangelical,  with  the  follow- 
ing importaut  concessions : — 

"  We  are  ready  to  own,  though  there  have  been 
"  a  few  instances  to  the  contrary,  that  the  moral 
"  conduct  of  the  men  in  question  is  consistent  with 
"  their  caUing ;  and  that  though  the  fiiults  above 
"  detailed  are  found  among  them,  yet  that,  as  a 
"  body,  they  are  more  than  free  from  imniorali- 
"  ties. "—P.  162. 

The  men  to  whom  their  accuser  ascribes  an 
assemblage  of  virtues,  so  rare  and  so  important, 
must  unquestionably  be  "the  excellent  of.  the 
earth,"  and  deserve  a  very  different  treatment  from 
what  they  have  received  at  his  hands. 
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Before  we  put  a  final  period  to  this  article,  we 
Dittst  be^  the  reader's  patience  to  a  lew  remarks 
on  the  genera!  tendency  of  the  work  under  ex- 
amination. 

-  For  the  freedom  of  censure  tlie  author  has 
asslimed,  he  cannot  plead  the  privilege  of  reproof; 
Ht  has  violated  every  law  by  whicli  it  is  regulated. 
In  administering  reproof,  we  are  not  wont  to  call 
in  a  third  party,  least  of  all  the  party  to  whom  the 
persons  reproi'ed  are  directly  oppostd.  Besides,  if 
r^roof  is  intended  to  have  any  effect,  it  must  be 
accompanied  with  the  indications  of  a  friendly 
mmd ;  since  none  ever  succeeded  in  reclaiming  the 
person  he  did  not  appear  to  love.  The  spirit  thie 
writer  displays  toward  the  objects  of  his  censure, 
is  decidedly  hostile;  no  expressions  of  esteem,  no 
attempt  to  conciUate;  all  is  rudeness,  asperity,  and 
contempt.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  It  is  difli' 
"  cult  to  find  an  apology  for  disrespectful  language 
"  under  any  circumstances  :  if  it  can  be  at  all  ex- 
"  tmed,  it  is  wlien  he  who  utters  lets  us  know 
"from  whence  it  comes ;  but  he  who  dares  to  use  it, 
"  and  yet  dares  not  to  put  his  name  to  the  abuse, 
'"  give*  ns  reason  to  conclude  that  his  cowardice 
'"'is  equal  to  his  insolence."  (Pref.  p.  iv.)  In  vio- 
lation of  his  own  canon,  he  seems  to  have  a.ssumcd 
a  disguise  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  an  un- 
bridled indulgence  to  the  insolence  he  condemns. 

If  we  consider  him  in  the  tight  of  a  puhhc 
'  Censor,  he  will  appear  to  have  equally  neglected 
the  proprieties  of  tliat  character.  He  who  under- 
i2 
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takes  that  office  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  direct  his 
chief  attention  to  vice  and  impiety ;  which,  as  the 
common  foes  of  human  nature,  give  every  one  the 
privilege  of  attack :  but,  though  his  subject  naturally 
led  him  to  it,  we  find  httle  or  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  his  eagerness  to  expose  the  aberrations  of 
goodness,  the  most  deadly  sins,  and  the  most  de- 
structive errors,  are  scarcely  noticed.  In  survey- 
ing the  state  of  morals,  the  eccentricities  of  a  pious 
zeal,  a  hairbreadth  deviation  from  ecclesiastical 
etiquette,  a  momentary  feehng  of  tenderness  to- 
wards dissenters,  are  the  things  which  excite  his 
indignation;  while  the  secularity,  the  indolence, 
the  ambition,  and  dissipation,  too  prevalent  in  the 
church,  almost  escape  his  observation.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert,  that  it  is  always  improper  to 
animadvert  on  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  good 
men ;  we  are  convinced  of  the  contrary.  But, 
whenever  it  is  attempted,  it  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  such  expressions  of  tenderness  and 
esteem,  as  shall  mark  our  sense  of  their  superi- 
ority to  persons  of  an  opposite  description.  In 
the  moral  delineations  with  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment abounds,  when  the  imperfections  of  christians 
are  faithfully  reprehended,  we  are  never  tempted 
to  lose  sight  of  the  infinite  disparity  betwixt  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  gospel.  Our  reve- 
rence for  good  men  is  not  impaired  by  contem- 
plating their  infirmities :  while  those  who  are 
strangers  to  vital  religion,  with  whatever  amiable 
qualities  they  may  be  invested,  appear  objects  of 
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pity.  The  impression  made  by  the  present  per- 
formance is  just  the  reverse.  The  character  of 
the  unquestionably  good  is  placed  in  so  invidious 
a  light  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bad  qualities  of 
their  opponents  so  artfully  disguised  and  extenu- 
ated on  the  other,  that  tlie  reader  feels  himself  at 
a  loss  which  to  prefer.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to 
obhterate  every  distinctive  mark  and  characteristic 
by  which  genuine  religion  is  ascertained. 

The  writer  of  this  work  cannot  have  intended 
the  reformation  of  the  party  on  which  he  has 
animadverted ;  for,  independently  of  his  having, 
by  the  rudeness  of  his  attack,  forfeited  every  claim 
to  their  esteem,  he  has  so  conducted  it,  that  there 
is  not  one  in  fifty  guilty  of  the  faults  he  has  laid 
to  their  charge.  Instead  of  being  induced  to  alter 
their  conduct,  they  can  only  feel  for  him  those 
sentiments  which  unfounded  calumny  is  apt  to 
inspire.  The  very  persons  to  whom  his  censures 
apply,  will  be  more  hkely  to  feel  their  resentment 
rise  at  the  bitterness  and  rancour  which  accom- 
panies them,  than  to  profit  by  his  admonitions. 

As  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  controversy 
agitated  between  the  evangelical  party  and  tlieir 
opponents,  involves  the  essential  interests  of  the 
gospel,  and  whatever  renders  Christianity  worth 
contending  for,  we  cannot  but  look  with  jealousy 
on  the  person  who  offers  himself  as  an  mnpire; 
especially  when  we  perceive  a  leaning  towards 
the  party  which  we  consider  in  the  wrong.  This 
partiality  may  be  traced  almost  through  every  page 
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of  the  present  work.  Were  we  t6  look  only  to 
speculative  points,  we  might  be  tempted  to  think 
otherwise.     It  is  not,  however,  in  the  cool,  argu- 

■  mentative  parts  of  a  work,  that  the  bias  of  an 
author  is  so  much  to  be  perceived,  as  in  the  de- 
clamatory parts,  when  he  gives  a  freer  scope  to 
his  feelings.  It  is  in  the  choice  of  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  respective  parties,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  contemptuous  or  respectful  feeling,  in  the 
solicitude  apparent  to  please  the  one,  combined 
with  his  carelessness  of  offending  the  other,  that 
he  betrays  the  state  of  his  heart.  Judged  by 
this  criterion,  this  author  must  be  pronounced  an 
enemy  to  the  evangelical  party.  We  hope  this 
unnatural  alienation  from  the  servants  of  Chtist 
will  not  prove  contagious,  or  it  will  soon  Com- 
pletely overthrow  that  reformation  which  the  esta- 
blished church  has  experienced  within  the  last 
fifty  years. 

When  Samson  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
Dagon  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines,  it  was 
by  the  Philistines  themselves:  had  it  been  done  by 
an  Israelite,  it  would  have  betrayed  a  blindttess 
much  more  deplorable  than  that  of  Samson.  Great 
"as  were  the  irregularities  and  disorders  which  de- 

■  formed  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  severely  as 
they  were  reprehended,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  but 
impossible  to  express,  the  indignation  Paul  would 
have  felt,  had  a  christian  held  up  those  diaoKlers 
to  the  view  and  the  derision  of  the  heathen  world. 

'It  is  well   known  that  tlie  conduct  of  Luther,  of 
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Csrlostadt,  and  of  many  other  reformers,  furnished 
matter  of  merited  censure,  and  even  of  plausible 
invective ;  but  he  who  had  employed  himself  in 
emblazoning  and  magnifying  their  faults,  would 
have  been  deemed  a  foe  to  the  Reformation. 
Aware  that  it  wilt  be  replied  to  this,  the  cases 
are  different,  and  neither  the  truth  of  Christianity 
nor  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  are  involved 
in  the  issue  of  the  present  controversy ;  we  answer, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  controversy  now  on 
.foot  does  involve  nearly  all  that  renders  it  im- 
portant for  Christianity  to  be  true,  and  most  pre- 
cisely the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  to  which 
the  papists  are  not  more  inimical  (in  some  points 
they  are  less  so)  than  the  opponents  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy.  It  is  the  old  enmity  to  the  gospel, 
tinder  a  new  form ;  an  enmity  as  deadly  and 
inveterate  as  that  which  animated  the  breast  of 
Porphyry  or  of  Julian. 

The  impression  of  character  on  the  public  mind 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  principles;  so 
.that,  in  the  mixed  questions  more  especially  which 
regard  religion   and  morals,  it  is  vain    to  expect 

I  men  wiU  condescend  to  be  instructed  by  those 
whom  they  are  taught  to  despise.  Let  it  be 
generally  supposed  that  the  patrons  of  orthodox 
piety  are  weak,    ignorant,  and  enthusiastic,  despi- 

jcal)le  as  a  body,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
individuals;  after  being  inured  to  such  represen- 
tations from  their  enemies,  let  the  public  be  told 

I  this    by    one    who  was  formerly  their   friend    and 
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associate, — and  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  circum- 
stance more  calculated  to  obstruct  the  efficacy 
of  their  principles  ?  Will  the  prejudices  of  an 
irreligious  world  against  the  gospel  be  mitigated, 
by  being  inspired  with  contempt  for  its  abettors  ? 
Will  it  be  won  to  the  love  of  piety,  by  being 
schooled  in  the  scorn  and  derision  of  its  most 
serious  professors? 

We  can  readily  suppose,  that,  stung  with  the 
reproaches  cast  upon  his  party,  he  is  weary  of 
bearing  the  cross :  if  this  be  the  case,  let  him  at 
once  renounce  his  principles,  and  not  attempt,  by 
mean  concessions  and  a  temporizing  policy,  to 
form  an  impracticable  coalition  betwixt  the  world 
and  the  church.  We  apprehend  the  ground  he 
has  taken  is  untenable,  and  that  he  will  be  Ukely 
to  please  neither  party.  By  the  friends  of  the 
gospel  he  will  be  in  danger  of  being  shunned  as 
an  "  accuser  of  the  brethren ;"  while  his  new 
associates  regard  him  with  the  contempt  due  to 
a  sycophant. 

It  must  give  the  enlightened  friends  of  religion 
concern,  to  witness  a  spirit  gaining  ground  amongst 
us,  which,  to  speak  of  it  in  the  most  favourable 
terms,  is  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord. 
The  vivid  attention  to  moral  discrimination,  the 
vigilance  which  seizes  on  what  is  deemed  repre- 
hensible, is  unhappily  turned  to  the  supposed 
failings  of  good  men,  much  to  the  satisfaction, 
no  doubt,  of  an  ungodly  world.  The  practice  of 
caricaturing  the    most   illustrious  men  has   grown 
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fashionable  amongst  us.  Witli  grief  and  indigna- 
tion we  lately  witnessed  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
on  the  character  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  made,  if  our 
information  be  correct,  by  the  present  author ;  in 
which  every  shade  of  imperfection,  which  tradition 
can  supply,  or  ingenuity  surmise,  is  industriously 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  him  in 
public  estimation.  Did  it  accomplish  the  object 
intended  by  it  ?  It  certainly  did  not.  While  the 
prejudice  entertained  against  Whitfield,  by  the  ene- 
mies of  religion,  was  already  too  violent  to  admit 
of  increase,  its  friends  were  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  httleness  of  soul,  and  the  callousness  to 
every  kind  feeling,  which  could  deliglit  in  mangling 
such  a  character.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  mingle 
freely  with  different  denominations,  to  preach  in 
Ujiconsecrated  places,  and  convert  souls  at  un- 
canonical  hours : — whetlier  he  acted  right  or  wrong 
it)  these  particulars,  it  is  not  our  province  to  in- 
quire. That  he  approved  himself  to  his  own 
conscience,  there  is  not  the  least  room  to  doubt. 
Admitting  his  conduct,  in  the  mstances  alluded  to, 
to  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  clerical  engage- 
ments, let  it  be  temperately  censured ;  but  let  it 
not  eflSice  from  our  recollection  the  patient  self- 
denial,  the  unextinguishahle  ardour,  the  incredible 
labours,  and  the  unexampled  success,  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man.  The  most  zealous  Aotaries  of 
tlic  church  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  her 
being  often  disgraced  by  producing  such  a  maa 
as  Mr.  Whitfield.      Nil  adiit'irari,  is  an  excellent 
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maxim,  when  applied,  as  Horace  intended  it,  to  the 
goods  of  fortune :  when  extended  to  a  character, 
nothing  can  be  more  injurious.  A  sensibihty  to 
the  impression  of  great  virtues  bordering  on  en- 
thusiasm, accompanied  with  a  generous  oblivion 
of  the  httle  imperfections  with  which  they  are 
joined,  is  one  of  the  surest  prognostics  of  ex- 
cellence. 

"  Venun,  ubi  plura  nilent — non  ego  pa\icis 
'I-  II    j-i:     OSciiiat  macuiis,  quas  aut  uicuria  fudit, 
A^ui  Immaiis  parum  cavit  natura — " 

The  modem  restorers  of  the  piety  of  the  church 
of  England  were  eminent  for  their  godly  simphcity 
aad  fidelity.  Sincerely  attached,  as  it  became 
them,  to  the  establishment  of  which  they  were 
ministers,  then-  spirit  was  too  enlarged,  too  ardent, 
too  disintwested,  to  suffer  them  to  become  the 
tools  of  a  party,  or  to  confound  the  interests  of 
Christianity  with  those  of  any  external  communion. 
From  their  being  looked .  upon  as  innovators,  as 
well  as  from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  they 
were  called  to  endure  a  much  severer  trial  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  their  successors.  They  bore  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day :  they  laboured,  and 
others  have  entered  into  their  labours.  We  feel, 
with  respect  to  tlie  greater  part  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed them,  a  confidence  that  they  will  continue 
to  tread  in  their  steps.  But  we  cannot  dissemble 
our  concern  at  perceiving  a.  set  of  men  rising  up 
among  them,  ambitious  of  new  modelUng  the 
party,  who,  if  they  have  too  much  virtue  openly 
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to  rttiounce  their  principles,  yet :  have  '  tocy  litlte 
finnness  to  endure  the  consequences:  timid,  tem- 
porizings spirits,  who  would  refine  into  insipidity, 
polish  into  weakness,  and,  under  we  know  not 
what  pretences  of  regularity,  moderation,  and  a 
care  dot  to  offend,  rob  it  utterly  of  that  energy 
of  character  to  which  it  owes  its  success.  If  they 
learn,  from  this  and  other  writers  of  a  similar 
description,  to  insult  their  brethren,  fawn  upon 
their  enemies,  and  abuse  their  defenders,  they  will 
soon  be  frittered  to  pieces  ;  they  will  become, 
"like  other  men,"  feeble,  enervated,  and  shbrn 
of  their  strength.  We  would  adjure  them  to'  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  machinations  of  this 
new  sect.  We  cannot  suspect  them  of  the  mean- 
ness of  submitting  to  he  drilled  by  their  enemies, 
whom  they  are  invited  to  approach  in  the  attitude 
of  culprits,  beseecliing  them  (in  our  author's  phrase) 
to  "  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  some  found 
"  among  them  of  unexceptionable  character"!  We 
trust  they  will  treat  such  a  suggestion  with  in- 
effable contempt. 

After  the  taste  our  readers  have  had  of  tWs 
writer's  spirit,  they  mil  not  be  surjjrised  at  hii 
entire  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Overton's  work.  The 
discordance  of  sentiment  must  be  great  betwixt 
him  who  wishes  to  betray,  and  him  whose  aim  is 
to  defend.  Mr.  Overton,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren, 
boldly  appeals  from  their  accusers  to  the  public. 
This  writer  crouches  to  those  very  accusers, 
approaches  them   in   a   supphcating  tone,  and,  as 
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the  price  of  peace,  offers  the  heads  of  his  brethren 
in  a  charger.  Overton,  by  a  copious  detail  of 
facts,  and  by  a  series  of  irrefragable  arg;uments, 
establishes  their  innocence :  this  writer  assents  to 
their  condemnation,  entreating  only  that  execution 
may  be  respited  till  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
degrees  of  deUnquency.  The  author  of  The  True 
Churchman  ascertained,  clothes  himself  with  the 
light  of  truth :  the  author  of  Zeal  without  In- 
novation hides  himself  in  the  thickest  gloom  of 
equivocation. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  must  entreat  our 
reader's  patience,  while  we  make  one  observation 
relating  to  the  permanence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  It  is  possible  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  may  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the 
services  of  the  evangelical  class  shall  be  accepted  or 
rejected ;  but  we  are  persuaded  the  people  will  feel 
no  difficulty  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue their  attendance  at  the  places  from  whence 
they  are  banished.  Teachers  of  the  opposite  de- 
scription have  already  lost  their  hold  on  the  public 
mind  ;  and  they  will  lose  it  more  and  more.  Should 
the  secession  from  the  established  church  become 
so  general,  as  that  its  services  are  no  longer  the 
objects  of  popular  suffrage,  it  will  be  dcpri\ed  of 
its  Brmest  support.  For  the  author  of  the  Alliance 
acknowledges  that  the  compact  betwixt  church 
and  state,  which  he  allows  to  be  a  virtual  rather 
than  a  formal  one,  rests  mainly  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  the  established  religion  being  that  of  the 
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majority,  without  which  it  becomes  incapable  of 
rendering  those  services  to  the  state,  for  the  sake 
of  which  its  privileges  and  emoluments  were  con- 
ferred. Nothing  but  an  extreme  infatuation  can 
accelerate  such  an  event.  But  if  pious  and  or- 
thodox men  be  prevented  from  entering  into  the 
church,  or  compelled  to  retire  from  it,  the  people 
will  retire  with  them;  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  church  being  in  danger,  which  has  so  often 
been  the  watchword  of  party,  will  become,  for 
once,  well  founded. 
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Sk7Vnons^\pritioipally  designed  to  illustrate  and  to  eftforte  CkriS' 
ti^n  Mor^ty.  By  the  Rev,  T.  Gisborne,  A.  M.  ^vo. 
pp!  430.     1809. 

W^  have  read  these  sennons  with  so  much  satis- 
faction^ thats,  were  it  in  our  power  to  aid  their  circu- 
lation by  any  testimony  of  our  approbation,  we 
should  be  almost  at  a  loss  for  terms  sufficiently 
strong  and  emphatic.  Though  the  excellent  author 
is  possessed  already  of  a  large  share  of  the  public 
esteem,  we  are  persuaded  these  discourses  will 
make  a  great  accession  to  his  celebrity.  Less  dis- 
tiQgui^shed  by  any  predominant  quality  than  by  an 
assemblage  of  the  chief  excellencies  in  pulpit  com* 
position,  they  turn  on  subjects  not  very  commonly 
handled,  and  discuss  them  with  a  copiousness,  de* 
Ucacy,  and  force,  which  evince  the  powers  of  a 
master.  They  are  almost  entirely  upon  moral 
subjects,  yet  equally  remote  from  the  superficiality 
and  dryness  with  which  these  subjects  are  too  often 
treated.  The  morality  of  Mr;  Gisborne  is  arrayed 
in  all  thd  majesty  of  truth  and  all  the  beauties  of 
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holiness.  In  perusing  these  sermons,  the  reader  is 
continually  reminded  of  real  life,  and  beholds  human 
nature  under  its  most  unsophisticated  aspect,  with- 
out ever  being  tempted  to  suppose  himself  in  the 
schools  of  pagan  philosophy.  We  cannot  better 
explain  the  professed  scope  and  object  of  the  author 
than  by  copying  a  few  sentences  from  his  preface. 

"  Of  late  years  it  has  been  loudly  asserted,  that, 
"  among  clergymen  who  have  shewed  themselves 
*'  very  earnest  in  doctrinal  points,  adequate  regard 
"  has  not  been  evinced  to  moral  instruction.  The 
"  charge  has  perhaps  been  urged  with  the  greatest 
"  vehemence  by  persons  who  have  employed  little 
"  trouble  in  examining  into  its  truth.  In  many 
"  cases  it  has  been  groundless,  in  many,  exagge- 
"  rated.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  reason, 
■^' I i fear,  for  a  degree  of  complaint;  and  in  more, 
"ft  colourable  pretext  for  the  imputation.  I  believe 
"  riiat  some  preachers,  shocked  on  beholding  ex^ 
*'  amptes,  real  or  supposed,  of  congregations  starv- 
"  lug  on  mere  morality,  substituted  for  the  bread 
"  of  life;  eager  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
"  tions  of  the  gospel,  and  ultimately  apprehensive 
"'lest  their  own  hearers  should  suspect  them  of 
"  TBTerting  towards  legality,  have  not  given  td 
"  itiorals,  as  fruits  of  faith,  the  station  and  the 
"  amplitude  to  which  they  have  a  scriptural  claim: 
"  AnxiouH  lest  others  should  mistake,  or  lest  they 
"  should  themselves  he  deemed  to  mistake,  the 
"  branch  for  the  root;  not  satisfied  with  proclaim- 
"  ing  to  the  branch,  as  they  were  bound  habitually 
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"  ta  proclaim,  Thou  beareat  not  the  root,  but  the  root 
"  thee,  they  have  shrunk  from  tlie  needful  office  of 
"  tracing  the  ramifications.  They  have  not  left 
"  morality  out  of  their  discourses,  but  they  have 
"  kept  it  too  much  in  the  back-ground.  They  have 
"  noticed  it  shortly,  generally,  incidentally ;  in  a 
"  manner  which,  while  perhaps  they  were  eminent 
"  as  private  patterns  of  moral  duties,  might  not 
"  sufficiently  guard  an  unwary  hearer  against  a 
"  reduced  estimate  of  practical  holiness,  nor  exempt 
"  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  undervaluing 
"  moral  obedience."     Pref.  pp.  vii.  viii. 

To  the  truth  of  these  remarks  we  cordially  assent, 
as  they  point  to  a  defect  in  the  ministration  of  some 
excellent  men,  which  the  judicious  part  of  the 
public  have  long  lamented,  and  which  Mr.  Gisbome, 
in  his  present  work,  has  taught  his  contemporaries 
how  to  remedy.  Extremes  naturally  lead  to  each 
other.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  had 
been  so  long  neglected  by  the  most  celebrated 
preachers,  and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  that 
neglect,  in  wearing  out  every  trace  of  gettnine 
religion,  had  been  bo  deeply  felt,  that  it  is  not*  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  first  attempts  to  correct  the 
evil  were  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trary extreme.  In  many  situations,  those  who 
attempted  to  revive  doctrines  which  had  long  been 
considered  as  obsolete,  found  themselves  nwuSh  in 
the  same  circumstances  as  missionaries,  having 
intelligence  to  impait  before  unknown,  and  exposed 
t6  all  the  contempt  and  obloquy  which  assailed  the 
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first  preachers  of  Christianity.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  such  an  undertaking,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  they  confined  their  attention  almost 
entirely  to  the  doctrines  pecuUar  to  the  christian 
rehgion,  with  less  care  to  inculcate  and  display  the 
moral  precepts  which  it  includes  in  common  with 
other  systems  than  their  intrinsic  importance  de- 
manded. They  were  too  much  occupied  in  re- 
moving the  rubbish  and  laying  the  foundations,  to 
permit  them  to  carry  their  superstructure  very  high. 
They  insisted,  in  general  terms,  on  the  performance 
of  moral  duties ;  urged  the  necessity  of  that  holiness 
without  which  "none  shall  see  the  Lord;"  and,  by 
8  forcible  application  of  truth  to  the  conscience, 
produced  in  many  instances  the  most  surprising,  as 
well  as  the  most  happy,  effects.  But  still,  in  con- 
sequence of  limiting  their  ministrj*  too  much  to  the 
first  elements  of  the  gospel,  and  dwelling  chiefly  on 
topics  calculated  to  alarm  the  careless  and  console 
the  faithful,  a  wrong  taste  began  to  prevail  amongst 
their  hearers — a  disrelish  of  moral  discussions,  a  pro- 
pensity to  contemplate  Christianity  under  one  aspect 
alone, — that  of  a  system  of  relief  for  the  guilty, 
instead  of  a  continual  discipline  of  the  heart.  Those 
wished  for  stimulants  and  cordials,  whose  situation 
required  alteratives  and  correctives.  Preachers  and 
hearers  have  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other ; 
and  the  fear  of  being  reproached  as  "  legal,"  de- 
terred some  good  men  from  insisting  so  much  on 
moral  and  practical  subjects  as  their  own  good 
sense  would  have  dictated.  By  this  means  the 
VOL.  iV.  a 
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malady  became  more  inveterate,  till  the  inherent 
corruption  of  human  nature  converted  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into  the 
leaven  of  antinoniianism.  An  error,  which  at  first 
appeared  trivial,  at  length  proved  serious  ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass  tliat  the  fabric  of  sacred  truth  was 
almost  universally  reared  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deviate  sensibly  from  the  primitive  model. 

When  we  look  at  Christianity  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  see  a  set  of  discoveries,  promises,  and 
precepts,  adapted  to  intiuence  the  whole  character : 
it  presents  an  object  of  incessant  solicitude,  in  the 
pui'suit  of  which  new  efiforts  are  to  be  exerted,  and 
new  victories  accomplished,  in  a  continued  course 
bf  well-doii^,  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  mansions. 
There  is  scarce  a  spring  in  the  human  fianie  and 
constitution  it  is  not  calculated  to  touch,  nor  any 
portion  of  human  agency  which  is  exempted  from 
its  coutroi.  Its  resources  are  inexhaustible ;  and 
the  considerations  by  which  it  cliallenges  attention 
embrace  whatever  is  most  awful  or  alluring  in  the 
whple  range  of  possible  existence.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  repose  on  his  past  attainments,  or  to 
flatter  luniself  with  the  hope  of  success  without  the 
exercise  of  diligence  and  watchfulness,  the  christian 
is  commanded  to  work  out  his  salvation  ivitli  fear 
and  trembhng.  In  the  acluol  exhibition  of  religion, 
the  solicitude  of  serious  minda  has  been  made  to 
turn  too  much  on  a  particular  crisis,  which  has 
been  presented  in  a  maniiei-  so  insulated,  that 
nothing  in  the  order  of  meana  seemed  instrumental 
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to  its  production.  In  short,  things  have  been 
represented  in  such  a  manner  as  was  too  apt  to 
produce  despondency  before  conversion,  and  pre- 
sumption after  it. 

It  mast  be  allowed,  the  judicious  management  of 
practical  subjects  is  more  difficult  than  the  discus- 
sion of  doctrinal  points ;  which  may  also  account, 
in  part,  for  tlie  prevalence  of  the  evil  we  are  now 
speaking  of.  In  treating  a  point  of  doctrine,  the 
habit  of  belief  almost  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
proof :  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  usually  pre- 
occupied in  favour  of  the  conclusions  to  be  esta- 
blislied ;  nor  is  much  address  or  ingenuity  necessary 
to  conduct  him  in  a  path  in  which  he  has  long  t»een 
accustomed  to  tread.  The  materials  are  prejxired 
to  the  preacher's  hands ;  a  set  of  texts,  with  their 
received  interpretations,  stand  ready  for  his  use ; 
the  compass  of  thought  which  is  required  is  very 
limited ;  and  this  little  circle  has  been  beaten  so 
often,  that  an  ordinary  understanding  moves  through 
it  with  mechanical  facility.  To  discuss  a  doctrinal 
position  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  common  audience 
requires  the  smallest  possible  exertion  of  intellect. 
The  tritest  arguments  are,  in  fact,  the  best :  the 
most  powerful  considerations  to  enforce  assent  are 
rendered,  by  that  very  quality,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous, as  the  sun  announces  himself  by  his  superior 
splendour.  In  delineating  the  duties  of  Ufe  the 
task  is  very  different.  To  render  these  topics 
interesting,  it  is  necessary  to  look  abroad,  to  con- 
template the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the 
K  2 
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diversified  modes  of  human  feeling  and  action. 
The  preacher  has  not  to  do  with  a  lew  rigid  and 
unhending  propositions :  he  is  to  contemplate  and 
portray  a  real  state  of  things — a  state  which  is 
continually  changing  its  aspect,  while  it  preserves 
its  essential  character,  and  the  particulars  of  which 
mock  the  powers  oi'  enumeration.  If  he  does  not 
think  with  great  originality,  he  must  at  least  think 
for  himself :  he  must  use  his  own  eyes,  though  he 
may  report  nothing  but  what  has  heen  observed 
I  before.  As  there  hes  an  appeal,  on  these  occa- 
iions,  to  the  unbiassed  good  sense  and  observation 
of  unlettered  minds,  the  deficiencies  of  an  inju- 
dicious instructor  are  sure  to  be  detected.  His 
principles  will  fait  of  interesting  for  want  of  exem- 
plitication,  or  his  details  will  be  devoid  of  dignity, 
and  his  delineations  of  human  life  disgust  by  their 
deviation  from  nature  and  from  tnith. 

In  points  of  casuistry,  difficulties  will  occur  which 
Can  only  be  solved  and  disentangled  by  nice  dis- 
crimination, combined  with  extensive  knowledge. 
The  general  precepts,  for  example,  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, may  be  faithfully  inculcated,  and  earnestly 
insisted  on,  without  affording  a  ray  of  useful  direc- 
tion to  a  doubting  conscience.  While  all  men 
acknowledge  the  indispensable  obligation  of  these 
precepts,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  what 
is  the  precise  line  of  action  they  enforce.  In  the 
i^phcation  of  generdi  rules  to  particular  cases  of 
conduct,  many  relations  must  he  surveyed,  opposing 
claims  must  be  reconciled  and  adjusted,  and  the 
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comparative   value   of  diiFerent  species   of  virtue 
established  upon  just  and  solid  principles. 

These  difliculties  have  been  evaded,  rather  than 
overcome,  by  the  greater  part  of  moralizing  preach- 
ers ;  who  have  contented  themselves  with  retailing 
extracts  from  the  works  of  their  celebrated  prede- 
cessors, or  with  throwing  togetlier  a  few  loose  and 
undigested  thouglits  on  a  moral  duty,  without 
order  and  arrangement,  or  the  smallest  effort  to 
impress  its  obligation  upon  the  conscience,  or  to 
deduce  it  from  its  proper  sources.  To  the  total 
want  of  unction,  to  the  cold,  pagan,  anti-christian 
cast  of  these  compositions,  joined  to  their  extreme 
superficiality,  must  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  disgust  which  many  serious  minds  have  con- 
tracted against  the  introduction  of  moral  topics 
into  the  pulpit.  Our  readers  will  not  suspect  we 
mean  to  ajjply  this  censure  indiscriminately,  or 
that  we  are  insen^ble  to  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  a  Barrow  or  of  a  Tillotson,  who  have  cultivated 
christian  morals  with  so  universal  an  applause  of 
the  English  public.  We  admire,  as  much  as  it 
is  possible  for  our  readers  to  admire,  the  rich 
invention,  the  masculine  sense,  the  exuberantly 
copious,  yet  precise  and  energetic  diction,  which 
distiDgnish  the  first  of  these  writers,  who,  by  a 
rare  feUcity  of  genius,  united  in  himself  the  most 
diKtinguisliing  qualities  of  the  mathematician  and 
of  the  orator.  >Ve  are  astonished  at  perceiving, 
in  the  same  person,  and  in  tlie  same  composition, 
the    close    Ic^c    of   Aristotle   combined    with    the 
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amplifying  powers  of  Plato.  The  candour,  the 
good  sense,  the  natural  arr&ngenient,  the  unpre- 
meditated graces  of  Tillotson,  if  tliey  excite  less 
admiration,  give  us  almost  equal  pleasure.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  peculiar  boast  of  the    Enj^lish  nation, 

'  to  have  produced  a  set  of  divines,  who,  being 
equally  acquainted  mth  classical  antiquity  and  in- 
spired writ,  and  capable  of  joining,  to  the  deepest 
results  of  unassisted  reason,  the  advantages  of  a 
superior  illumination,  have  delivered  down  to 
posterity  a  body  of  moral  instnictiou  more  pure, 
dopious,  and  exact,  than  subsists  amongst  any  other 
people ;  and  had  they  appealed  more  frequently  to 
Uio  peculiar  principles  of  the  gospel,  had  they  in- 
iiised  a  more  evangelical  spirit  into  their  discourses, 
instead  of  representing  Christianity  too  much  as 
a  mere  code  of  morals,  they  would  have  left  us 

'  nothing  to  wish  or  to  regret.  Their  decision  of 
moral  questions  was  foY  the  most  part  unques- 
tionably just;  hut  they  contemplated  moral  duti^ 
too  much  apart,  neglecting  to  blend  them  stiffi- 
ciently  with  the  motives  and  principles  of  pure 
revelation,  after  the  manner  of  the  inspired  writers  ; 
and    supposing   them    to   beheve,    they   forgot,  .fco 

'  ioculcatc,  the  fundamental  truth^that  "  bff  .tf^e 
deeds  of  the  law  no  ^flesh  living  sfitili  be  justified'". 
Those  internal  dispositions,  whence  right  conduct 
can  alone  Sow,  were  too  little  insisted  on  ;  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  was  not  sufficiently  honoured  or 

I  acknowledged ;  and  the  subordination  of  the  duties 
of  the  second  to  those  of  the  fh'st  table  not  enough 
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kept  in  view.  The  virtues  they  recommended  and 
enforced  were  too  often  considered  as  the  native 
growth  of  the  human  heart,  instead  of  being  re- 
presented as  "J'ruits  of  tlie  Spirit."  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  laid  as  the  foundation  of  morality  ;  and  a 
very  sparing  use  was  made  of  the  motives  to  its 
practice  deduced  from  his  promises,  his  example, 
and  his  sacrifice.  Add  to  this,  that  the  labours  of 
these  great  men  were  employed  almost  entirely  in 
illustrating  and  enforcing  the  obligation  of  particular 
duties,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  engaged  little 
of  their  attention,  except  so  far  as  it  was  impugned 
by  the  objections  of  infidels,  or  mutilated  by  the 
sophistry  of  papists.  From  the  perusal  of  their 
writings,  the  impression  naturally  results,  that  a 
belief  of  the  eridences  of  revealed  religion,  joined 
to  d  correct  deportment  in  social  life,  is  adequate 
to  all  t^e  demands  of  Christianity.  For  these 
reasons,  mucli  as  we  admire,  we  cannot  recommend 
them  in  an  unqualified  manner,  nor  consider  them 
as  safe  guides  in  religion. 

By  these  remarks,  we  intend  no  offence  to  any 
class  of  christians.  That  the  celebrated  authors  we 
have  mentioned,  with  others  of  a  similar  stamp, 
have  refined  the  style  and  improved  the  taste  of  the 
EngTish  pulpit,  while  they  have  poured  a  copious 
stream  of  knowledge  on  the  public  mind,  we  are  as 
ready  to  acknowledge  as  their  wannest  admirers ; 
but  we  will  not  disguir,e  our  con\'iotion,  that,  for 
the  just  delineation  of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
we  must  look  to  the  Baxters,  the  Howes,  and  the 
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Ushers  of  an  earlier  period.  He  who  wishes  to 
catch  the  flame  of  devotion  by  listening  to  the 
words  "  wliich  are  spirit  and  are  life,"  will  have 
recourse  to  the  wi-itings  of  the  latter,  notwithstand- 
ing their  intricacy  of  method  and  prolixity  of  style. 
It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  we  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  reftders  to  a  work  which  unites,  in  a 
consideralile  degree,  the  excellencies  of  each  class 
of  divines  alluded  to,  without  their  defects.  The 
discourses  are  on  the  follomng  subjects  :  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  the  Foundation  of  Morality ;  oii  the 
Evils  resulting  from  false  Principles  of  iVIorality  ;  on 
the  Changes  produced,  by  the  Coming  of  Christ,  in 
the  Situation  of  Men  as  to  the  Divine  Law  ;  Justi- 
fication not  attainable  by  Acts  of  Morality;  on 
Living  after  the  Flesh  or  after  the  Spirit ;  the  Love 

■  of  God  an  Inducement  to  strict  Morality ;  on  Bro- 
therly Love  ;  on  the  Love  of  Money  ;  on  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Worldly  Interest  to  Duty;  on  Christian 
Bounty;  on  Discontent;  on  Worldly  Anxiety ;  on 
Christian  Obedience  to  Civil  Rulers ;  Christian 
Patriotism  illustrated  by  the  Character  of  Nehe- 
miah  ;  on  quiet  Diligence  in  our  Proper  Concerns  ; 
on  Partiality ;  on  Suspicion ;  on  doing  F.vil  to  pro- 
duce Good:  on  the  Superiority  of  Moral  CondiKt 
required  of  Christians.  The  reader  will  perceive  it 
was  not  the  author's  design  to  make  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  christian  duties,  and  that  there  are 
many  vices  and  virtues  not  comprehended  within 

'the  plan  of  his  present  work.     In  the  discussion  of 

■  the  subjects  which  he  has  selected,  he  has  evinced 
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much'  obserration  of  human  life,  a  deep  insight  into 
the  true  principles  of  morals,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintanci!  with  the  genius  of  the  christian  rehgion. 
He  has  erected  his  edilice  upon  a  solid  basis;  in 
the  choice  of  his  materials,  he  has  carefully  ex- 
cluded the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  and  admitted 
no  ornaments  but  such  as  are  fitted  to  grace  the 
temple  of  God. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  discover,  in  these 
discourses,  the  advantage  resulting  from  studying 
morality  as  a  science.  It  will  yield  him  great  satis- 
faction to  (itul  the  writer  ascending  on  all  occasions 
to  first  principles,  forming  his  decision  on  compre- 
hensive views,  separating  wliat  is  specious  from 
what  is  solid,  and  enforcing  niorahty  by  no  motives 
which  are  suspicious  or  etiuivocal.  He  will  not  see 
vanity  or  ambition  pressed  into  the  sernce  of  virtue, 
or  any  approach  to  the  adoption  of  that  dangerous 
policy  which  proposes  to  expel  one  vice  by  encou- 
raging another.  He  will  meet  with  no  flattering 
encomiums  on  the  purity  and  dignity  of  our  nature, 
none  of  those  appeals  to  the  innate  goodness  of  the 
human  heart,  which  are  either  utterly  ineffectual, 
or,  if  they  restrain  from  open  profligacy,  diffuse,  at 
Hk  same  time,  the  more  subtle  poison  of  pride  and 
self-righteousness.  Mr.  Gisborne  never  confounds 
the  functions  of  morality  with  the  offices  of  tbe 
Saviour,  nor  ascribes  to  human  virtue,  polluted  and 
imperfect  at  best,  any  part  of  those  transcendent 
effects  which  the  New  Testament  teaches  us  to 
impute  to  tlie  mediation  of  Christ.     He  considers 
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the  whole  compass  of  moral  duties  as  branches  of 
religion,  as  prescribed  by  the  will  of  God,  and  no 
farther  acceptable  to  him  than  as  they  proceed 
from  religious  motives. 

The  disposition  in  mankind  to  seek  justification 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  has  been  so  much  flattered 
and  encouraged  by  the  light  in  which  moral  duties 
have  been  usually  placed,  that  Mr.  Gisbome  ha.s 
shewn  his  judgement  by  counteracting  this  error 
at  the  outset.  We  recommend  to  the  serions  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  with  this  view,  the  fourth 
serraoo,  on  Justification  not  attainable  by  Acts  of 
Morality.  We  have  never  seen  a  publication  in 
vHttch  that  important  argument  is  set  in  a  more 
clear  and  convincing  light. 

Though  Mr.  Gisborne  for  a  series  of  years  has 
distinguished  himself  as  the  able  opponent  of  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  yet  on  no  occasion  has 
he  exerted  more  ability  in  this  cause  than  in  his 
present  work.  We  recommend  it  to  the  thinking 
part  of  the  public  to  forget  for  a  moment  that 
they  are  reading  a  sermon,  and  conceive  them- 
selves attending  to  tlie  arguments  of  a  sober  and 
enhghtened  philosopher.  To  purify  the  sources  of 
morals,  and  to  detect  the  principles  of  a  theory, 
which  enables  us  to  err  by  system  and  be  de- 
praved by  rule,  is  to  do  good  of  the  highest  sort ; 
as  he  who  diminishes  the  mass  of  human  calamity 
by  striking  one  from  the  list  of  diseases,  is  a 
greater  benefactor  to  mankind  than  the  physician 
who  performs    the    greatest   number  of  cures.     It 
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is  in  this  light  we  look  upon  the  labours  of  tbe 
present  author;  to  whom  we  are  more  indebted 
than  to  any  other  individual  tor  discrediting  a 
doctrine,  which  threatens  to  annihilate  religion, 
to  loosen  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  to  debase 
the  character  of  the  nation.  We  recommend  to 
universal  perusal  the  admirable  discourse,  on  the 
Evils  retudting  from  lalse  Principles  of  Morality. 

The  two  discourses  which  propose  to  illustrate 
the  Character  o(  Nehemiah  contain  the  most 
valuable  instruction,  adapted,  in  particular,  to  the 
use  of  tlwse  who  occupy  the  higher  ranks,  or 
who  possess  stations  of  commanding  influence  and 
autlwrity.  They  evince  just  and  enlarged  riewa 
of  the  duties  attached  to  elevated  situations,  and 
breathe  the  purest  spirit  of  christian  benevolence. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Love  of  Money  displays, 
perhaps,  most  of  the  powers  of  the  orator,  and 
demonstrates  in  liow  masterly  a  majiner  the  author 
is  capable,  when  lie  pleases,  of  enforcing  "  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord."  It  contains  some  awful  pas- 
sa^^es,  in  which,  by  a  kind  of  repeated  asseveration 
of  the  same  truth,  and  the  happy  reiteration  of 
the  same  words,  an  effect  is  produced  resembling 
that  of  repeated  claps  of  thunder.  We  shall  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  the  following  specimen. 

"  Fourthly.  Meditate  on  the  final  condition  to 
"which  the  lover  of  money  is  hastening.  The 
"  eocetotu,  the  man  vrho  is  under  the  dominion  of 
"  the  love  of  money,  '  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
"  dom  of  God.'      In   the  present  life   he   has  a 
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"  foretaste  of  the  fruits  of  hia  sin.  He  is  restless, 
"anxious,  dissatisfied:  at  one  time  harassed  by 
"  uncertainty  as  to  the  probable  result  of  his  pro- 
"  jects ;  at  another,  soured  by  the  failure  of  them ; 
"  at  another,  disappointed  in  the  midst  of  success, 
^'by  discerning,  too  late,  that  the  same  exertions 
•'  employed  in  some  other  Hne  of  advantage  would 
"  have  been  more  productive.  But  suppose  him 
'*  to  have  been,  through  life,  as  free  from  the 
'•(effects  of  these  sources  of  vexation  as  the  most 

I  'Viavourable  picture  could  represent  him,  '  he 
'  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'  He  may 
"  not  have  been  a  miser ;  but  he  was  a  lover  of 
"money.  He  may  not  have  been  an  extortioner; 
*^  but  he  was  a  lover  of  money.  He  may  not  have 
"  been  fraudulent ;  but  he  was  a  lover  of  money. 
'f '  He  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'  He 
"has  had  his  day  and  his  object.  He  has  sought, 
Hand  he  may  have  accumulated,  earthly  posses- 
"sions.  By  their  instrumentality  he  may  have 
"  gratified  many  other  appetites  and  desires.  But 
''lie  did  not  sedc  first  the  kingdom  of  God;  there- 
•'  fore  he  shall  not  obtain  it.  He  '  loved  the 
*5  world;'  therefore  he  '  shall  perish  with  the  world.' 
'-',He  has  wilfully  bartered  his  soul  for  money.  In 
"  vain  is  he  now  aghast  at  his  former  madness. 
"la  vain  does  ho  now  detest  the  idol  which  he 
*t  worshipped.  The  gate  of  salvation  is  closed 
L'iagainst  him.     He  inherits  the  bitterness  of  un- 

l  Miavailing  remorse,  the  horrors  of  eternal  death." — 
Pp.  145,  140.     „,,,„.„. .,„  ..,„   „;„,,.j„„„,„ 
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If  we  were  called  tw  tpecHy  the  discourBte  in  the 
present  volume  that  appeared  to  hs  the  most  inge- 
nious and  original,  we  should  be  inclined  to  point 
to  the  eighteenth,  on  Suspicion. 

Having  expressed  our  warm  approbation  of  this 
performance,  justice  compels  us  to  notice  what 
appear  to  us  its  principal  blemishes ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  so  overbalanced  by  the  merit  of  the 
whole,  that  we  should  scarcely  deem  them  worthy 
of  remark,  were  it  not  requisite  to  vindicate  our 
claim  lo  impartiality.  Against  the  sentiments  or 
the  Brrangement  of  these  discourses  we  have  no- 
thing to  object :  the  former  are  almost  invariably 
just  and  imijortant,  often  striking  and  original ; 
the  latter  i.s  natural  and  easy,  preserving  tlie  spirit 
of  method  even  where  it  may  seem  to  neglect  the 
form ;  equally  remote  from  the  Itjoseness  of  an 
hsrangue,  and  the  ostentarion  of  logical  exactness. 
With  the  style  of  this  work  we  cannot  say  that 
we  are  quite  so  much  satisfied.  Perspicuous,  dig- 
nified, and  correct,  it  yet  wants  something  more 
of  amenity,  variety,  and  ease.  Instead  of  that 
flexibility  which  bends  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  different  conceptions  which  occur,  it  preserves 
a  sort  of  uniform  stateliness.  The  art  of  trans- 
position, caiTied,  in  our  opinion,  to  excess,  together 
Trith  the  preference  of  learned  to  plain  Saxon 
words,  give  it  an  air  of  Latinity,  which  must 
necessarily  render  it  less  intelligible  and  accept- 
able to  unlettered  minds.  It  is,  indeed,  but  fair 
to  remark,  that  the  discourses  appear  to  have  been 
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chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  the  higher  classes. 
But  while  we  allow  this  apology  its  just  weight, 
we  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  composition  might 
have  assumed  a  more  easy  and  natural  air,  without 
losing  any  thing  of  its  force  or  beauty.  Addresses 
from  the  pulpit  should,  in  our  apprehension,  always 
make  some  approach  to  the  character  of  being  plain 
and  popular. 

Another  blemish  which  strikes  us  in  this  work, 
is  the  frequent  use  of  interrogations,  introduced, 
not  only  in  the  warm  and  impassioned  parts, 
where  tliey  are  giaceful,  but  in  the  midst  of  argu- 
mentative discussion.  We  have  been  struck  with 
the  prevalence  of  this  practice  in  the  more  recent 
works  of  clergymen,  beyond  those  of  any  other 
order  of  men.  With  Demosthenes,  we  know  in- 
terrogation was  a  very  favourite  figure ;  but  we 
recollect,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  more  vehement  parts  of  his  speeches,  in 
which,  like  the  eruptions  of  a  furnace,  he  broke 
out  upon,  and  consumed  his  opponents.  In  him 
it  was  the  natural  expression  of  triumphant  indig- 
nation :  after  he  had  subdued  and  laid  them  pro- 
strate by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  by  his  abrupt 
and  terrible  inten"ogations  he  trampled  them  in 
the  mire.  In  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion, 
the  frequent  use  of  questions  appears  to  us  un- 
natural :  it  discomposes  the  attention  by  a  sort  of 
starting  and  irregular  motion,  and  is  a  violation 
of  dignity,  by  affecting  to  be  lively  where  it  is 
sufficient  praise  to  be  cogent  and  convincing.     In 
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a  word,  when,  instead  of  being  used  to  give  addi- 
tional vehemence  to  a  discourse,  they  are  inter- 
spersed in  a  series  of  arguments,  as  an  expedient 
£or  enlivening  the  attention  and  varying  the  style, 
they  haye  an  air  of  undignified  flippancy.  We 
should  scarcely  have  noticed  these  little  circum- 
stances in  an  inferior  work ;  but  we  could  not 
satisfy  ourselves  to  let  them  pass  without  obser^ 
vaticm  in  an  author  who,  to  merits  of  a  more 
substantial  nature,  joins  so  many  and  such  just 
puB^epsioni^ ,  to  the  character  of  a  fine  .writer*     . 
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GREGORY'S     LETTERS. 


Letter^  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of 
the  >  Christian  Religion.  By  Olikthos  Gregory,  LL.  D. 
of  the  Ro]fal  Military  Academy ^  Woolwich*    1812. 

•As  thi&  i$  a  work  6f  no  ordinary  merit,  and  written 
liport  a  subject  which  all  must  confess  to  be  of  the 
last '  iitijiortaTice,  we  shall  endeavour,  after  befttg 
indliilged  with  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  to  give 
ia  pretty  coj)ious  analysis  of  its  contents;  not 
doubting  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  will  be 
solicitous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  which  its  perusal  will 
unquestionably  aflford.  The  first  volume  is  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  has 
engaged  the  powers  of  the  wisest  of  men  through 
a  series  of  ages ;  and  minds  of  every  size,  and  bt 
ev^ry  diversity  of  acquisition,  having  Contributed 
tiheir  quota  towards  its  elucidation,  the  accunfiti- 
lation  of  materials  is  sucli,  that  it  has  become  moiie 
necessary,  perhaps  more  difficult,  to  arrange  thart 
to  invent.  In  the  conduct  of  so  Extensive  an  argu- 
meiit>  the  talents  of  thci  writer  will  chiefly  appear. 
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in  giving  the  due  degree  of  relief  and  prominence 
to  the  different  branches  of  the  subject, — in  deter- 
mining what  should  he  placed  in  a  strong  and 
brilliuut  light,  and  what  should  be  more  slightly 
sketched, — and  disposing  the  wliolc  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  give  it  the  most  impressive  effect. 
If  there  is  little  room  for  the  display  of  invention, 
other  powers  are  requisite,  not  less  rare  or  less 
useful ;  a  nice  and  discriminating  judgement,  a  true 
logical  taste,  and  a  talent  of  extensive  combination. 
,An  ordinary  tliinker  feels  himself  lost  in  so  wide  a 
field ;  ie  incapable  of  classifying  the  objects  it  pre- 
sents ;  and  wastes  his  attention  on  such  as  are  trite 
jiXkd.  pQmmon,  instead  of  ihrecting  it  to  those  which 
are  great  and  interesting.  If  there  are  subjects 
^■hich  it  is  difficult  to  discuss, for  waut  of  data  to 
jiroeeed  upop.^and,  while  they  allure  by  their 
appearance  of  abstract  grandeur,  are  soon  lound 
Xo  Wse  themselves  in  fruitless  logomachies  aad 
uanicanmg  subtleties,  sucli  as  the  greater  part  of 
jibe  discussions  on  time,  space,  and  necessary  ex- 
istence,— there  are  others  whose  difficulty  springs 
fr^PH  aq  opposite  cause,  from  the  immense  variety 
f>f|^,4^tinpt  topics  and  considerations  involved,  in 
'ihe^,,discussiop,  of  which  tlie  divine  origination  of 
f;luistianity  is  a  striking  specimen ;  which  it  has 
be9.Qme  diiBpult  to  treat,  as  it  ought  to  be  treated^ 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  variety  and  super- 
abundance of  its  proo&.  ; ,    .  , 

0;i  ,this  accq^nf,.  we.  suspect  that  this  great  cause 
h^^jj^pep.ift^  (fi„ii|^,,(nJHrpd  by  the  injudicious 
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conduct  of  a  certain  class  of  preachers  and  writers, 
T?ho,  in  just  despair  of  iielng  able  to  handle  a  single 
topic  of  religion  to  advantage,  for  want  of  having 
paid  a  devout  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  fly  like 
harpies  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  on  which 
they  are  certain  of  meeting  with  something  pre- 
pared to  their  hands,  which  they  can  tear,  and  soil, 
and  mangle  at  their  pleasure. 

Diripiiintque  dapea,  coiitactuquc  omnia  foedant. 

The  famine  also,  with  which  their  prototypes  in  Virgil 
threatened  the  followers  of  ^neas,  is  not  nwre  dismal 
than  that  which  prevails  among  their  hearers  and 
readers.  The  folly  we  are  adverting  to  did  not 
escape  the  observation  nor  the  ridicule  of  Swift, 
who  remarked  in  his  days,  that  the  practice  of 
anooting,  on  every  occasion,  the  question  of  the 
Origin  of  Christianity,  was  much  more  likely  to 
unsettle  the  faith  of  the  simple,  than  to  counteract 
the  progress  of  infidelity.  It  is  dangerous  to  fami- 
liarize every  promiscuous  audience  to  consider 
religion  as  a  thing  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved, 
to  acquaint  them  with  every  sophism  and  cavil 
which  a  perverse  and  petulant  ingenuity  has  found 
out,  unaccompanied,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  with 
a  satisfactory  answer ;  thus  leaving  the  poison  to 
operate,  without  the  antidote,  in  minds  which 
ought  to  be  strongly  imbued  with  the  principles, 
and  awed  by  the  sanctions,  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  revelation,  established 
through  a  succession  of  ages  by  indubitable  proofs. 
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to  be  adTerting  every  moment  to  the  hypotiiesis  of 
its  beiug  an  imposture,  and  to  be  inviting  every 
insolent  sophist  to  wrangle  with  us  about  the  title, 
when  we  should  be  cultivating  the  possession.  The 
practice  we  are  now  censuring  is  productive  of 
another  inconvenience.  The  argument  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  being  an  argument  of  accumulation, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  that  nature,  that  the  force  of 
it  results  less  from  any  separate  consideration  than 
from  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  circumstances, 
conspiring  toward  one  point,  and  terminating  in  one 
conclusioa  ;  this  concentration  of  evidence  is  broken 
to  pi«ces  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  it  in 
superficial  descants ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
coiKeived  better  calculated  to  make  what  is  great 
appear  little,  and  what  is  ponderous,  light.  The 
trite  observation,  that  a  cause  is  injured  by  thei 
adoption  of  feeble  arguments,  rests  on  a  basis  not 
ot^en  considered,  perhaps,  by  those  who  most  readily 
assent  to"  its  tiuth.  We  never  think  of  estimating 
the  powers  of  the  imagination  on  a  given  subject, 
by  the  actual  performance  of  the  poet ;  but  if  he 
disappoint  us,  we  immediately  ascribe  his  failure 
to  the  poverty  of  his  genius,  without  accusing 
his  subject  or  his  art.  The  regions  of  fiction  we 
naturally  conceive  to  be  boundless ;  but,  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  respecting  a  matter  of  fact  or  a  branch 
of  i^orals,  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  who  pro- 
poses ,  it  has  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  his 
argument;,  and  that,  as  no  consideration  has  been 
1,2 
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neglected  that  would  favour  his  opinion,  we  shall 
not  err  in  taking  our  impression  of  the  cause  from 
the  defence  of  its  advocate.  If  that  cause  happen 
to  be  such  as  involves  the  dearest  interests  of  man- 
kind, we  need  not  remark  liow  much  injury  it  is 
capable  of  sustaining  from  tliis  quarter. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed,  by  these  remarks,  to 
comprehend  within  our  censure  the  writer,  who, 
amidst  the  multifarious  proofs  of  revelation,  selects 
a  single  topic,  with  a  view  to  its  more  elaborate 
discussion,  provided  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
will  support  an  independent  train  of  thought ;  such, 
for  example,  as  Paley  has  pursued  in  his  Hora; 
Paulinse,  to  which  a  peculiar  value  ought  to  be 
attached,  as  a  clear  addition  to  the  body  of  chris- 
tian evidences.  All  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that  it  is 
incomparably  better  to  be  silent  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  than  to  be  perpetually  adverting  to 
them  in  a  slight  and  superficial  manner ;  and  that 
a  question  so  awful  and  momentous  as  that  relating 
to  the  origin  of  the  christian  religion,  ought  not  to 
be  debased  into  a  trivial  commonplace.  Let  it  be 
formally  discussed,  at  proper  intervals,  by  such 
men,  and  such  only,  as  are  capable  of  bringing  to  it 
the  time,  talents,  and  information,  requisite  to  place 
it  in  a  commanding  attitude.  That  the  author  of 
the  present  performance  is  possessed  of  these  qua- 
lifications to  a  very  great  degree,  will  suflficiently 
appear  from  the  analysis  we  propose  to  give  of  the 
work,  and  the  specimens  we  shall  occasionally 
exhibit  of  its  execution. 
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It  is  ushered  in  by  a  modest  and  dignified  dedi-> 
cation  to  Colonel  Mudge,  lieutenant-governor  of 
that  royal  military  institution,  of  which  the  author 
is  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  The  whole  is  cast 
into  the  form  of  Letters  to  a  Friend  ;  and  the  first 
volume,  we  are  given  to  understand,  formed  the 
subject  of  an  actual  correspondence.  As  much  of 
the  epistolary  style  is  preserved  as  is  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  a  serious  and  protracted  argu- 
ment, without  ill-judged  attempts  at  refreshmg  the 
attention  of  the  reader  by  strokes  of  gaiety  and 
humour.  The  mind  of  the  writer  appears  to  have 
been  too  deeply  impressed  with  his  theme  to  admit 
of  such  excursions,  the  absence  of  which  wlU  not^ 
we  are  persuaded,  be  felt  or  regretted. 

Before  he  proceeds  to  state  the  direct  proofs 
of  tbe  divinity  of  the  christian  religion,  he  shewsj 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  absurdities  which 
must  of  necessity  be  embraced  by  those  who  deny 
all  pretences  to  revelation ;  enumerating,  in  the 
form  of  a  creed,  the  various  strange  and  untena- 
ble positions  which  form  the  subject  of  sceptical 
belief.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  that  disease  in 
the  intellectual  temperament  of  infidels  is  placed 
in  a  stronger  and  juster  light  than  we  remember 
(o  have  seen  it,  which  may  not  improperly  be  de- 
noBiinated  the  credulity  of  unbelievers.  This  re- 
presentation forms  the  contents  of  the  first  letter. 

The  necessity  of  re\elation  is  still  more  indispu- 
tably evinced  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  and  a  survey 
of  the  opinions  which    prevailed  among  the   most 
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enlightened  heathens,  respecting  God,  moral  duty, 
and  a  future  state.  Under  each  of  these  heads,  our 
author  has  selected,  with  great  judgement,  numerous 
instances  of  the  flagrant  and  pernicious  errors  en- 
tertained by  the  most  celebrated  pagan  legislators, 
poets,  and  philosophers;  sufficient  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  all  contradiction,  the  inability  of  unassisted 
reason,  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  to 
conduct  man  to  virtue  and  happiness^  and  the 
necessity,  thence  resulting,  of  superior  aid.  Much 
diligence  of  research,  and  much  fehcity  of  arrange- 
ment, are  displayed  in  the  management  of  this 
complicated  topic,  where  the  reader  will  find  ex- 
hibited, in  a  condensed  form,  the  most  material  facts 
adduced  in  Leland's  voluminous  work  on  this  subject. 
All  along,  the  author  holds  the  balance  with  a 
firm  and  steady  hand,  without  betraying  a  dispo- 
sition either  to  depreciate  the  value  of  those  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  to  which  reason  really 
attained,  or  to  charge  the  picture  of  its  aberrations 
and  defects  with  deeper  shades  than  justly  belong 
to  it  The  most  eminent  among  the  pagans  them- 
selves, it  ought  to  be  remembered,  who,  having  no 
other  resource,  were  best  acquainted  with  its  weak- 
ness and  its  power,  never  dreamed  of  denying  the 
necessity  of  revelation :  this  they  asserted  in  the 
most  explicit  terms ;  and  on  £K>me  occasions  seem 
to  have  expected  and  anticipated  the  communica- 
tion of  such  a  benefit.  We  make  no  apology  for 
citing,  froxn  the  present  work,  the  foUawing  re- 
markable  passage   Qut   of    Plal;o>  tending  both  to 
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confirm  the  fact  of  a  revelation  being  anticipated, 
and  to  evince,  supposing  notliing  supernatural  in 
tire  case,  the  profound  sagacity  of  that  great  author. 
He  says,  "  This  just  person  (the  inspired  teaclier  of 
whom  he  had  been  speaking)  must  be  poor,  and 
void  of  all  qualifications  but  those  of  virtue  alone  ; 
that  a  wicked  world  would  not  bear  his  instructions 
and  reproofs ;  and  therefore,  that  within  three  or  four 
years  after  he  began  to  preach,  he  should  be  perse- 
cuted, imprisoned,  scourged,  and  at  last  be  put  to 
death."*  ,  In  whatever  light  we  consider  it,  this 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  most  remarkable  passage ; 
whether  we  regard  it  as  merely  the  conjecture  of  a 
highly  enlightened  mind,  or  as  the  fruit  of  pro- 
phetic suggestion  :  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  absur- 
dity in  supposing  that  the  prolific  Spirit  scattered, 
on  certain  occasions,  some  seeds  of  truth  amidst 
that  mass  of  corruption  and  darkness  ivhich  op~ 
pressed  tlie  pagan  world.  The  opinion  we  have 
ventured  to  advance,  is  asserted  in  the  most  jwjsitive 
terms,  in  several  parts  of  Justin  Martyr's  Second 
Apology.  Without  pursuing  this  inquiry  farther,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that,  as  the 
sufficiency  of  mere  reason,  as  the  guide  to  truth,  never 
entered  into  the  conception  of  pagans,  so  it  could 
never  have  been  thus  adduced  at  all,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  confounding  its  results  with  the  dictates 
of  revelation,  which,  since  its  publication,  has  never 
ceased  to  modify  tlie  speculations,  and  aid  the 
inquiries^  of  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  bow  to 
■  De  Repuljlica,  Lib.  ii. 
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itb  authority.  On  all  questions  of  morality  and 
religion,  the  streams  of  thought  have  flowed  through 
channels  enriched  with  a  celestial  ore,  whence  they 
have  derived  the  tincture  to  which  they  are  in- 
debted for  their  rarest  and  most  salutary  qualities. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  we  would  just 
observe,  that  the  inefficacy  of  unassisted  reason  in 
religious  concerns  appears  undeniably  in  two  points : 
the  doubtful  manner  in  which  the  wisest  pagans 
were  accustomed  to  express  themselves  respecting 
a  future  state,  the  existence  of  which  Warburton 
is  confident  none  of  the  philosophers  believed ;  and 
their  proud  reliance  on  their  own  virtue,  which  was 
such  as  left  no  room  for  repentance.  Of  a  future 
state,  Socrates,  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  is 
represented  by  Plato  as  expressing  a  hope,  accom- 
panied with  the  greatest  uncertainty;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  second  point,  the  lofty  confidence  in 
their  own  virtue,  which  we  have  imputed  to  them, 
the  language  of  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  familiar 
letters,  is  awfully  decisive :  "  Nee  enim  dum  ero, 
angor  ulla  re,  cum  omni  caream  culpa;  et  si  non 
ero,  sensu  omni  carebo."  "  While  I  exist,  I  shall 
be  troubled  at  nothing,  since  I  have  no  fault  what- 
ever; and  if  I  shall  not  exist,  I  shall  be  devoid  of 
all  feeling."*  So  true  is  it  that  life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  Saviour;  and  that, 
until  he  appeared,  the  greatest  of  men  were  equally 
unacquainted  with  their  present  condition  and  their 
future  prospects. 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  51. 
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The  next  Letter,  which  is  the  fourth  in  the  series, 
is  on  mysteries  in  rehgion.  Aware  that,  while  the 
prejudice  against  whatever  is  mysterious  subsists, 
the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  can  find  no  en- 
trance, the  author  has  taken  great,  and,  as  far  as 
the  force  of  argument  can  operate,  successful  pains, 
to  point  out  the  weakness  of  the  foundations  on 
which  that  prejudice  rests.  He  has  shewn,  by  a 
large  induction  of  particulars,  in  natural  religion, 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  pure  and  mixed  mathe- 
matics, that  with  respect  to  each  of  these  sciences, 
we  arrive,  by  infallible  steps,  at  conclusions  of 
which  we  can  fonn  no  clear,  determinate  concep- 
tions; and  tliat  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics 
especially,  the  science  which  glories  in  its  superior 
light  and  demonstration,  teem  with  mysteries  as 
incomprehensible  to  the  full  as  those  which  demand 
our  assent  in  revelation.  His  skill  as  a  mathema- 
tician, for  which  he  has  long  been  distinguished, 
serves  him  on  this  occasion  to  excellent  purpose, 
by  enabling  him  to  illustrate  his  subject  by  well- 
selected  examples  from  his  favourite  science;  and 
hy  that  means  to  prove,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  mysterious  parts  of  Christianity 
are  exactly  analogous  to  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  other  branches  of  knowledge,  not  excepting 
those  which  make  the  justest  pretensions  to  demon- 
stration. We  run  no  hazard  in  affirming,  that 
rarely,  if  ever  have,  superior  philosophical  attain- 
ments been  turned  to  a  better  account,  or  a  richer 
offering  brought  from  the  fields  of  science  into  the 
temple  of  God.     Some  of  his  iUustTat\on?.,  Vievcvig, 
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drawn  from  the  sublimer  speculations  of  inathema- 
tics,  must  necessarily  be  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
readers:  but  many  of  them  arc  plain  and  popular; 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  principle  on 
which  he  reasons  throughout  perfectly  plain  and 
perspicuous,  which  is  this — that  we  are  able,  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  to  ascertain  the  relations 
of  things,  while  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves.  If  the  distinction 
itself  is  not  enturely  new,  the  force  of  argument 
with  which  it  is  supported,  and  the  extent  to  which 
its  illustration  is  carried,  are  such  as  evince  much 
original  thinking.  We  should  seriously  recom- 
mend this  part  of  the  work  to  the  perusal  of 
"the  barrister,"*  if  he  were  capable  of  understand- 
ing it ;  and  to  all.  without  exception,  who  have  been 
perverted  by  the  shallow  and  ambiguous  sophism, 
first  broached,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  Foster,  that  where 
mystery  begins,  religion  ends;  when  the  fact  vi, 
that  religion  and  mystery  both  begin  and  end  to- 
gether, a  portion  of  what  is  inscrutable  to  our 
faculties  being  intimately  and  inseparately  blended 
with  its  most  vital  and  operatite  truths.  A  roligion 
without  its  mysteries,  is  a  temple  without  its  God, 

Having  thus  marked  out  the  ground,  removed 
the  rubbish  and  made  room  for  the  foundation, 
our  author  proceeds  with  the  skill  of  a  master  to 
erect  a  firm  and  noble  Btructure,  conducting  the 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  through  all 
its  stages,  and  commencing  his  labours  in  this  part 

•  Aji  anonymous  opposcr  of  evangtlical  priuciples,  who  had  then 
attained  some  celebrity,  but  is  now  <Luite  forgotten.     Ed. 
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of  his  subject  with  establishing  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  sacred  volume.  As  he 
manifestly  aims  at  utility,  not  at  display,  we  ara 
glad  to  find  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  profound 
nnd  original  reasoning  of  Hartley,  which  he  haa 
fortified  all  along  with  ingenious  reflections  of  big 
own.  and  crowned  by  an  appeal  to  the  principal 
testimonies  of  christian  and  pagan  antiquity.  The 
Letter  devoted  to  this  subject  is  long,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  occasion  demanded,  and  is  replete  with 
varied  and  extensive  information.  To  the  whole 
he  has  annexed  a  very  accurate  and  partiadirr 
account  of  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  Drj 
Buchanan r  made  during  his  visit  to  the  SvriHn 
churches  in  India;  nor  are  we  aware  that  there  is 
a  single  consideration  of  moment,  tending  to  con- 
firm the  genuineness  and  integi'ity  of  the  Scripturea 
in  their  present  state,  which,  in  the  course  of  our 
author's  extended  investigation,  has  escaped  liia 
notice.  By  some  he  will  be  blamed  for  placing  the 
proots  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  records 
before  the  argument  from  prophecy  and  miracles ; 
but  we  think  he  is  right  in  adopting  such  an  ar- 
rangement; since  the  reasoning  on  this  part  not 
only  stands  independent  of  the  sequel,  but  greatly 
abridges  his  subsequent  labour,  by  enabling  him  to 
appeal  on  every  occasion  to  tlie  testimony  of  scrip- 
ture, not  indeed  as  inspired,  but  as  an  authentic 
document,  that  point  having  been  previously  esta- 
bhshed ;  wliile  it  isin  perfect  unison  with  that  solici- 
tude he  everywhere  evinces  to  imbue  the  mind  of 
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his  readers  with  a  serious  and  devotional  spirit. 
Here  is  a  book  of  a  singular  character,  and  of  high 
antiquity,  from  which  christians  profess  to  derive 
the  whole  of  their  infonnation  on  rehgion ;  and  it 
comes  down  to  us  under  such  circumstances,  that 
every  thing  relating  to  it  is  capable  of  being  inves- 
tigated, apart  from  the  consideration  of  prophecies 
and  miracles,  except  its  claim  to  inspiration.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  pretensions  of  this  book  be 
examined  at  the  very  outset,  as  far  as  tliey  are 
susceptible  of  an  independent  examination  ;  since 
the  proof  of  its  being  genuine  and  authentic,  will 
extend  its  consequences  so  far  into  the  subsequent 
matter  of  discussion,  as  well  as  exert  a  great  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  ? 

The  next  Letter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
prophecy;  in  which,  after  noticing  a  few  of  the 
more  remarkable  predictions  relating  to  the  revo- 
lutions of  power  and  empire,  he  descends  to  a 
more  particular  investigation  of  tlie  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  which  he  arranges  under 
three  heads ;  such  as  respect  the  time  and  place 
of  his  appearance;  his  character,  doctrine,  rejec- 
tion, and  flual  triumph ;  and  the  exact  corre- 
spondence betwixt  his  contemptuous  treatment  and 
sufferings,  and  the  representations  of  the  ancient 
oracles.  Under  the  last,  he. embraces  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rescuing  the  proof  from  the  fifty-tliird 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  the  cavils  of  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  from  the  insinuation  of  certain  infidels, 
that  the   prophecy  was  written   after  the   eyent ; 
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which  he  triumphantly  refutes  by  an  appeal  to  a 
remarkable  passage  in  the  books  of  Origen  against 
Celsus.  In  confirming  the  inference  from  pro- 
phecy, we  again  meet  with  a  judicious  application 
of  the  author's  mathematical  skill,  by  which  he 
demonstrates,  from  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the 
almost  infinite  improbability  of  the  occurrence  of 
even  a  small  number  of  contingent  events  pre- 
dicted of  any  one  individual;  and  tlic  absolute 
impossibility,  consequently,  of  accounting  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  numerous  predictions  as 
were  accomplished  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah, 
without  ascribing  it  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Deity. 

From  the  consideration  of  prophecy, '  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  the  credi- 
bility of  human  testimony.  He  bg^ns  with  stating, 
in  few  and  simple  terms,  but  with  much  precision, 
the  just  idea  of  a  miracle,  which,  he  remarks, 
has  oftener  been  obscured  than  elucidated  by  defi- 
nition ;  while  the  sentiments  entertained  by  good 
men  upon  the  subject  have  been  almost  uniformly 
correct,  when  they  have  not  been  entangled  or 
heated  by  controversy.  This  branch  of  the  evi- 
dences of  revelation  is  certainly  very  little  in- 
debted to  the  introduction  of  subtle  refinements. 
In  resting  the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  christian 
revelations  on  the  ground  of  miracles,  the  author 
restricts  his  proposition  to  uncontrolled  miracles; 
on  the  propriety  of  which,  diiTerent  judgements 
will    probably  be   formed    by   his  readers.      We 
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believe  him  to  be  right :  since,  admitting  the  Kmita- 
tion  to  be  unnecessary,  it  is  but  an  extreme  of 
caution,  a  leaning  to  the  safe  side;  for  who  will 
deny  that  it  is  much  easier  to  prove  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
to  permit  an  vncontrolled  miracle  to  be  performed 
in  support  of  error,  than  to  demonstrate,  from 
a  metaphysical  consideration  of  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  spiritual  agents  of  a  high  order,  their 
incapacity  of  accomplishing  what,  to  our  appre- 
hensions, '  must  appear  supernatural  ?  The  >\Titer 
of  this;  at  least,  nrast  confess  for  himself,  he  could 
nevi^r  ftnd  any  satisfaction  in  such  speculations, 
not  even  in  those  of  Farmer,  ingenious  as  they 
are;  which  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  like 
advancing  to  an  object  by  a  circuitous  and  intricate 
path,  rather  than  taking  the  nearest  road.  But  to 
return  to  the  present  performance.  Aftei^  exhi- 
biting the  most  approved  answers  to  the  flimsy 
sophistry  of  Hume,  intended  to  evince  the  incre- 
dibility of  miracles, — and  corroborating  them  by 
a  copious  illustration  of  the  four  criteria  of  mira- 
culous facts,  suggested  by  Leslie,  in  his  admirable 
work,  entitled,  A  Short  Method  with  the  Deists, — 
he  reduces  the  only  suppositions  which  can  be 
formed,  respecting  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  the  four  following,  which  we 
shall  give  in  the  word^  of  the  author:—^ 

*'  Either,  first,  the  recorded  accounts  of  those 
miracles  were  absolute-  Actions,  wickedly  inventM 
by  some  who  had  a  wish  to  impose  upon  niankind. 
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"  Or,  secondly,  Jesus  did  not  work  any  true 
"miracles;  but  the  senses  of  the  people  were,  in 
"  some  way  or  other,  deluded,  so  tliat  they  behaved 
"  he  really  did  perform  miracles,  when,  in  fact,  he 
"  did  not 

"  Or,  thirdly,  that  the  spectators  were  not  in 
"  any  way  deluded,  but  knew  very  well  he  wrought 
'*  no  miracles ;  yet  were  all  (both  enemies  and 
"friends,  the  Jews  themselves  not  excepted,  though 
"  they  daily  '  sought  occasion  against  him,')  united 
"  in  a  close  confederacy,  to  persuade  the  world 
"  he  wrought  the  most  surprising  things.  So  that, 
"  while  some  actively  circulated  reports  of  those 
"  amazing  occurrences,  the  rest  kept  their  counsel, 
"  never  offering  to  unmask  the  fraud,  but  managing 
"  the  matter  with  so  much  dexterity  and  cunning, 
"and,  such  an  exact  harmony  and  correspondence, 
"  that  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ's  performing  miracles 
"  shoald  become  cm-rent,  should  obtain  almost 
"  universal  credit,  and  not  a  single  person  be  able 
"  to  disprove  it. 

■'  Or,  fourthly,  that  he  did  actually  perform 
"those  astonishing  works;  and  that  the  accounts 
"^en  of  them  by  the  christian  writers  in  the 
",  New  Testament  are  authentic  and  correct. 

**  He  that  does  not  adopt  the  last  of  these 
",  conclusions  will  find  it  a  matter  of  very  small 
"  consequence  which  of  the  other  three  he  chooses ; 
'*  for  that  the  stories  cannot  be  Jictions,  is  evident 
"  JJom  the  reasonings  of  Leslie,  already  adduced ; 
"  and   it  will    be    seen    farther,  from   a  moment's 
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"  consideration,  that  the  denial  of  the  miracles  of 
"  Jesus  Christ,  in  any  way,  leads  necessarily  to 
"  the  admission  of  a  series  of  real  miracles  of 
"  another  kind."' 

He  closes  this  part  of  his  disquisition  with  an 
elaborate  confutation  of  the  notion  too  generally 
admitted  by  the  advocates  of  revelation,  that  tlie 
evidence  of  miraculous  facts  necessarily  grows 
weaker  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  time 
at  which  they  were  performed ;  and  in  no  part 
does  the  vigour  of  his  understanding  appear  to 
more  advantage  tlian  in  his  reasonings  on  this 
point,  where,  among  many  excellent,  we  meet 
with  the  following  profound  remark  :— 

"  It  is  only,"  he  observes,  "  with  regard  to  the 
"  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  that  men  ever  talk 
"  of  the  daily  diminution  of  credibihty.  Who  com- 
"  plains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
"actions  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompey,  or 
*'  Ctesar  1  How  many  fewer  of  the  events  recorded 
"  by  Plutarch,  or  Polybius,  or  Livy,  are  believed 
'now,  (on  account  of  a  diminution  of  evidence,) 
I  "  than  were  believed  by  Mr.  Addison,  or  Lord 
"  Clarendon,  or  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ?  We  never 
"  hear  persons  wishing  they  had  lived  ages  earUer, 
"  that  they  might  have  had  better  proofs  that 
"  Cyrus  was  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  that  Darius 
"  was  beaten  in  several  battles  by  Alexander,  that 
"  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal  was 
"  entirely  routed  by  Scipio,  or  Pompey  by  Julius 
"  Caesar ;  though  we  sometimes  find  men  of  ardent 
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''and  enterprising  minds  exclaiming,  'O  that  I 
*'  had  lived  and  been  present,  when  such  splendid 
*'  events  occurred,  how  lively  an  interest  should 
"  I  have  tajcen  in  such  scenes,  how  much  concern 
"in  their  termination!'  And,  indeed,  it  is  the 
frequent  hearing  of  such  exclamations  that  causes 
men  to  confound  weight  of  evidence  with  warmth 
or  depth  of  feeling ;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
essential  difference  between  real  evidence,  or  the 
true  basis  of  belief  in  history,  and  the  sensible  im- 
pression or  influence  which  such  history  may  mxike 
"  upon  the  mind.'' 

We  have  only  to  remark,  before  we  dismiss  this 
jsubject,  that,  whereas  the  evidence  of  facts  which 
occurred  at  a  distant  period  is  usually  placed  under 
the  head  of  successive  evidence,  this  distinction, 
as  appHcable  to  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  must 
either  be  rejected  altogether,  or  admitted  with  a 
caution  against  being  misled  by  the  ambiguous  use 
of  words.  The  evidence,  in  this  case,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  for  a  moment  with  that  of  a  report 
transmitted  through  successive  ages  to  the  present 
time,  since  the  record  which  contains  the  mira- 
culous facts  carries  us  back  to  the  apostolic  age ; 
so  that,  admitting  its  antiquity  to  be  what  it  pre- 
tends, of  which  there  is  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence,  the  only  link  in  the  succession  is  that 
which  separates  the  performers  or  spectators  of 
the  miracles  from  their  narrators,  who  in  the 
case  before  us,  however,  are  frequently  the  same 
persons. 

VOL.   IV.  M 
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In  order  to  give  that  conspicuous  place  yrjinch 
is  due  to  the  ^  greatest  and  most  momentpus  of 
these  miracles,  as  \yell  as  to  do  justice  to  thft 
independent  train  of  proofs  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. Dr.  G.  has  assigned  a  separate  Letter  to 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  in  which  he  has  placed 
this,  great  fact  in  the  clearest  light;  and,  to,  re- 
inave  every  shadow  of  hesitation  ari^ng  from  the; 
minute  variations  in  the  account  giv^n  of  it  by 
the  evangelists,  has  taken  the  pains  to  digest  Iroo^j 
their  separate  narratives  a  distinct  statement  ojC  tl^e. 
whole  transaction,  which,  ajs  far  as  we  have  had 
time  to  examine  it,  appears  very  satisfactory.      . 

:To  this  succeeds  an  ample  illustration  of  the 
argumreot  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  drawn  from 
its  early  and  extensive  propagation  ;  where  the  fact 
isl;  placed  beyond  all  contradiction,  by  numerous 
and  decisive  testimonies,  adduced  from  the  ancient 
apologists  and  pagan  writers.  The  dates  of  the  ten 
successive  persecutions  are  accurately  assigned; 
and  the  most  striking  circumstances  attending  the 
last,  in  particular,  are  distinctly  and  forcibly  ex- 
hibited. This  forms  the  subject  of  the  Ninth 
Letter,  which  closes  with  some  admirable  obser- 
vations on  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  tending  to  shew  that  it  corresponds  to 
all  the  characters,  and  fulfils  all  the  indications, 
which  a  revelation  from  heaven  might  be  expected 
to  possess. 

,  The   remaining    Letters    which    compose    this 
yolumei .  lam  .  employ ed  in   proving  the  inspiratfcn 
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rf'-ffife  Stripttit'es,  and  answering  various  miscel- 
litneoUs  olgections  and  cavils  advanced  against  the 
Bible.  Although  wc  have  already  adduced  some 
specimens  of  the  author's  style  and  composition, 
dnd  shall  have  occasion  to  produce  more  in  the 
course  of  our  strictures  on  the  second  ^'olume,  ye6 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  laying 
[lefore  our  readers  the  following  highly  beautiful 
and  eloquent  passage.  Speaking  ol'  the  analogy 
betwixt  the  difficulties  offered  in  the  sciences  and 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  he  observes — 

'""■Phflosophers,  notwithstanding  all  those  diffi- 
"culties;  recommend  the  cultivation  and  diffusion 
"of  the  'Sciences,  because  of  their  tendency  to 
"lihflrpen  tlie  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  and 
"  meliorate  his  condition  in  society.  With  how 
"  much  greater  reason  and  earnestness,  then,  should 
"  christians  recommend  the  dissemination  and 
"adoption  of 'pure  and  undefiled  religion,'  coii- 
"  «idering  its  direct  tendency  to  enlarge  the  under- 
"  standing,  and  yet  fill  it  with  the  contemplation 
•'  of  I>eity  ;,to  purify  and  harmonize  the  passions,  to 
•*t«Gfie  the  moral  sense,  to  qualify  and  strengthen 
"ftiT  every  function  in  life;  to  sustain  under  the 
"pttMUre  of  affliction,  to  afford  consolation  in 
"fcicfcness,  and  enable  us  to  triumph  in  death  ! 

-^1*'  What  other  science  can  even  make  a  preten- 
"sion  to  dethrone  oppression,  to  abolish  slavery; 
*'  to  exclude  war,  to  extirpate  fraud,  to  banish 
"violence^' to  revive  the  -withered  blossoms  of  para- 
■rtdtol4"'6uohi  are'  the  pretensions  and  blessings 
M  2 
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of  genxiine  Christianity;  and  wherever  genuine 
Christianity  prevails,  they  are  experiencecL  Thus 
it  accomplishes  its  promises  on  earthy  where 
^' alone  it  has  enemies;  it  will,  therefore,  accom* 
'*  plish  them  in  heaven,  where  its  friends  reign* 
"Here,  indeed,  its  advocate  must  be  reduced  to 
**  silence ;  for  how  shall  he  display  the  meaning 
"  of  its  celestial  promises !  How  describe  dignity 
so  vast,  or  picture  glory  so  brilliant !  How  shall 
language  delineate  what  mind  cannot  imagine! 
"  And  where  is  that  mind,  among  puny  and  ephe- 
^'  m'eral  creatures,  that  can  penetrate  the  thick 
obscure ;  that  can  describe  the  light  of  perfect 
knowledge,  that  can  feel  the  glow  of  perfect 
"  love,  that  can  breathe  the  air  of  perfect  happi- 
''ness?"— Vol.  I.  pp.  75,  76. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  most  important  po- 
sitions and  reasonings  contained  in  the  second 
volume,  which  the  author  has  devoted  to  a  display 
of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  We 
are  aware  that  many  will  suspect  him  of  a  partial 
and  bigoted  attachment  to  his  own  opinions,  in 
consequence  of  the  anxiety  he  manifests  to  com- 
municate and  support  those  views  of  Christianity, 
which,  in  his  estimation,  form  its  most  striking 
peculiarity.  It  is  plain  our  author  considers  tke 
evidences  of  Christianity  as  entirely  subservient 
to  its  doctrines  ;  and  that  he  is  consequently  far 
from  supposing,  with  some  modem  divines,  that 
he  has  accomplished  his  work  by  proving  that 
Christianity  is  a  true  and  a  genuine  revelation  from 
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God.  lie  judges  it  necessary  to  spend  some  time 
and  some  labour  in  considering  what  it  is  that  is 
true,  u-hat  it  i.i  that  is  revealed.  Were  we  not 
familiar  with  the  fact,  «e  should  be  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  per- 
suasion ;  we  should  probably  think  it  strange  that 
such  an  anxiety  sliould  be  evinced  to  rest  tlie  truth 
of  Christianity  on  the  firmest  possible  basis,  along 
with  such  a  profound  indifference  to  every  attempt 
to  investigate  its  import.  Some  wonderful  charm, 
it  secmsr  is  contained  in  a  bare  avowal  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  revelation  from  God,  apart  from  any 
distinct  perceptions  of  its  truths,  or  any  solemn 
advertence  to  its  genuine  scope  and  tendency. 
Embalmed  and  preserved,  like  some  Egypti:m  mo- 
narch, in  the  form  of  a  venerable  and  antiquated 
document,  it  is  to  be  carefully  kept,  and  always 
approached  mth  respect,  but  never  allowed  to 
take  its  place  among  the  living,  nor  supposed  to 
be  useiul  to  mankind  according  to  any  known 
law  of  operation.  The  most  magnificent  appella- 
tions are  a]iplicd  to  it :  it  is  the  bght  of  the 
world,  the  true  riclies,  the  treasure  hid  in  the 
field,  and  the  pearl  of  great  price.  All  tliese,  and 
a  thousand  other  encomiums,  are  lavished  on  the 
Scriptures,  by  men,  who  at  the  same  time  feel  no 
scmple  in  insinuating  that  this  boa-sted  commu- 
nication from  heaven  contains  no  truths  beyond 
the  limits  of  reason,  and  that  what  the  bulk  of 
christians  iu  our  age  have  deemed  such,  are  tlie 
disrtempered  visions  of  enthusiasm,  if  tliey  are  not. 
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in  some  instances,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  etiro*i6bus 
conceptions,  entertained  by  the  apostles,  6f  the  re- 
Kgron  they  Were  appointed  to  propagate.-' It  is 
the  possession  of  a  revelation>  not  the  m^j  whitih 
these  men  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  abd '  to 
irahie.  As  the  miser  conceives  himafelf  rich' by 
the  treasure  which  he  never  employs,  so  the  per- 
sons to  whom  we  allude  suppose  ^  themsdv^fil  en- 
lightened by  a  book  fix>m  which  they  prcrfesS  to 
derive  no  information,  and  saved  by  a  religion 
which  is  allowed  to  engage  little  or  none  of*  then- 
attention.  This  is  one  of  the  niofet  distinguished 
features  in  the  character  of  those,  who  with  ex- 
emplary modesty  style  themselves  rdJi^/owa/  dhriis- 
tians.  In  this  spirit,  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the 
present  age*  has  published  a  collection  of  tracts 
f6r  the  benefit  of  the  junior  clergy,  in  which  not 
a  single  treatise  is  admitted,  which  professes  to 
exhibit  a  view  of  christian  doctrine ;  and  has  in- 
troduced it  with  a  preface,  ingeniously  calculated, 
under  pretence  of  decrying  dogmas,  to  bring  all 
such  inquiries  into  contempt.  It  certainly  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  whence  this  manner  of  think- 
ing proceeds,  nor  whither  it  tends.  It  proceeds 
from  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  genuine  truths  of 
revelation ;  and  had  it  not  received  a  timely  check, 
would  have  terminated  in  the  general  prevalence 
of  scepticism.  It  presents  a  neutral  ground,  on 
which  professed  christians  and  infidels  may  meet, 
and  proceed   to  assail  with  their  joint  force:  the 

*  Bishop  Watson.-      '  '        r'    'Itit.i*  ^ 
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substaatial  truth  of  our  religioD.  There  is  nothing 
in  such  views  of  Christianity  to  appal  the  infidel ; 
nothing  to  mortify  the  pride,  notliing  to  check  or  '1 
control  the  exorbitances,  of  that  "  carnal  mind" 
which  is  "  enmity  against  God."  In  stripping  the 
religion  of  Christ  of  all  tliat  is  spiritual,  they  render 
it  weak  and  inefficacious  as  an  instrument  of  re- 
novating the  mind ;  and,  by  fostering  its  pride 
and  qjaring  its  conuption,  prepare  it  for  sliaking 
off  the  restraints  of  rehgion  altogether.  It  gives 
u^  however,  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  perceive,  that 
the  evil  we  bo  much  deprecate  appears  to  have  met 
with  a  iatal  check ;  and  that  the  present  times  are 
distinguished  by  two  tilings,  which  we  cannot  but 
consider  as  most  favourable  prognostics, — an  in- 
creased attention  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  cliris- 
tianity,  and  a  growing  unanimity  with  respect  to 
the  modes  in  which  those  doctrines  are  entertained. 
There  is  less  disposition  on  the  one  hand,  to  receive 
far  Christianity  a  system  of  pagan  ethics,  and  on  the 
other,  to  confound  points  of  doubtful  speculation 
with  its  fundamental  doctrines.  The  religious  zeal 
of  the  present  day  is  more  open  and  catholic  than 
in  former  times,  partaking  less  of  the  acrimony  of 
party,  and  more  of  the  inspiration  of  truth  and 
charity.  The  line  of  demarcation  betwixt  sound 
doctrines  and  heresy  is  better  ascertained  than 
it  has  ever  been  before  ;  and  the  christian  world 
are  equally  averse  from  whatever  approaches  to 
socintan  impiety,  and  from  the  mooting  of  inter- 
minable questions. 
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In  the  statements  of  the  peculiar  dootrines  of 
Christianity,  there  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided. 
The  one  is,  that  of  pusillanimously  shrinking  from 
their  bold  originahty,  and  attempting  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  acceptance  of  proud  and  worldly- 
minded  men  by  the  artifices  of  palliation  and 
disguise ;  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  has  given  an  egregious  specimen  in  his 
late  work-*  The  other  extreme  is  that  of  stating 
them  in  a  metaphysical  form,  mixing  doubtful 
deductions  with  plain  assertions,  and  thereby  in- 
cumbering them  with  needless  subtleties  and  re- 
finements. We  should  neither  be  ashamed  of  the 
dictates  of  the  Spirit,  nor  *'  add  to  his  words,  lest 
we  be  reproved."  They  will  always  appear  with 
the  most  advantage,  and  carry  the  most  conviction, 
when  they  are  exhibited  in  their  native  simplicity, 
without  being  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matter,  or 
with  positions  of  doubtful  authority.  In  our  appre- 
hension, the  true  way  of  contemplating  the  pecuhar 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  to  consider  them  as 
JdcU  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  not  to  be  proved  by  reason,  since  their 
truth  does  not  result  from  any  perceptible  relations 
in  our  ideas,  but  they  owe  their  existence  entirely 
to  the  will  and  counsel  of  the  Almighty  Potentate. 
On  this  account,  we  never  consider  it  safe  to  rest 
their  truth  on  a  philosophical  basis,  nor  imagine 
it  is  possible  to  add  to  their  evidence  by  an  elabo- 
rate train  of  reasoning.     Let  the  fair  grammatical 

•  Entitlod,  "  A  Refutation  of  Calvinism." 
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import  of  scripture  language  be  investigated;  and 
whatever  propositions  are,  by  an  easy  and  natural 
interpretation,  deducible  from  thence,  let  them  be 
received  as  the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom,  what- 
ever aspect  they  bear,  or  whatever  difficulties  they 
present.  Repugnant  to  reason  they  never  can  be, 
because  they  spring  from  tlie  Author  of  it;  but 
superior  to  reason,  whose  limits  they  will  infinitely 
surpass,  we  must  expect  to  find  them,  since  they 
are  a  communication  of  such  matters  of  fact,  re- 
specting the  spiritual  and  eternal  world,  as  need 
not  have  been  communicated,  if  the  knowledge 
of  them  could  have  been  acquired  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  facts  with  wliich  we  have  becomo' 
acquainted  in  the  natural  world  would  appear 
stupendous,  were  they  communicated  merely  on 
the  evidence  of  testimony :  they  fail  to  astonish 
us,  chiefly  because  they  have  been  arrived  at  step 
by  step,  by  means  of  their  analogy  to  some  pre- 
ceding one.  We  have  climbed  the  eminence  by  a 
slow  progi'ession,  and  our  prospect  has  insensibly 
widened  as  we  advanced,  instead  of  being  trans- 
ported thither  instantaneously  by  a  superior  power. 
Revelation  conducts  us  to  the  truth  at  once,  without 
previous  training,  without  any  intellectual  process 
preceding,  without  condescending  to  afford  other 
proof  than  what  results  from  the  veracity  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  :  and  when  we  consider  that 
this  truth  respects  much  subhmer  relations  and 
concerns  than  those  which  subsist  in  the  material 
world, — that  it  regards  the  ways  and    counsels  of 
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God  reacting  man's  eternal  destiny^^sjt  sur- 
prising it  should  embrace  what  greatly  surpasses 
our  previous  conjectures^  and  even  transcends  our 
perfect  comprehension  ?  To  a  serious  and  upright 
mind^  however^  its  discoveries  are  no  sooner  made^ 
than  they  become  supremely  acceptable :  the  in- 
ierpoffltion  of  the  Deity  in  the  great  moral  drama 
is  seen  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  since  none  but 
infinite  wisdom  could  clear  up  the  intricacies^  Dor 
any  power  short  of  omnipotence  rdieve  the  distress 
produced.  These  very  truths,  which  some  .ridi- 
cule as  mysteries,  and  others  despise  as  dogmas, 
are,  to  the  enhghtened,  *^  sweeter  than  honey  or 
the  honeycomb  ; "  apart  from  which,  whatever  else 
is  contained  in  the  Bible  would  be  perfectly  taste- 
less and  insipid.  Though  he  receives  every  com- 
munication from  God  with  devout  and  grateful 
emotions,  he  feels  no  hesitation  in  confessing,  that 
it  is  in  these  parts  of  revelation  he  especially 
exults  and  triumphs ;  it  is  these,  which,  in  his 
estimation,  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  "  mar- 
vellous  light.'' 

If  it  is  no  small  gratification  to  find  so  perfect 
a  concurrence  in  these  sentiments,  on  the  part  of 
our  author :  to  find  them  stated  and  illustrated  in 
so  able  a  manner  as  they  are  throughout  this  work, 
is  a  still  greater.  The  first  Letter  in  this  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  christian  doc- 
trines, designed  to  obviate  certain  prejudices,  and 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  that  serious  inquiry  into 
their  nature  and  import,  which  cannot  &il,  undeo* 


the  blessing  of  God,  of  conducting  it  to  the  most 
satisfactory  conclusions. 

Our  author  never  loses  sight  of  the  gospel  as  a 
reaioratlve  dispensation  :  this  is  its  primary  and 
most  essential  feature  ;  and  the  most  dangerous 
and  nomcrous  aberrations  from  it,  may  be  traced 
to  the  neglect  of  considering  it  in  this  light.  It 
is  not  a  prescription  of  a  rule  of  life  to  the  inno- 
cent, but  the  annunciation  of  a  stupendous  method 
of  relief  for  the  sinner.  Overlooking  all  jietty 
Tarieties,  and  subordinate  distinctions,  it  places  the 
whole  human  race  on  one  level ;  abases  them  all 
in  the  dust  before  the  Infinite  Majesty  ;  and  offers, 
indiscriminately,  a  provision  of  sanctification  to 
the  polluted,  and  of  pardon  to  the  guilty.  These 
are  the  glud  tidings  ;  this  is  the  jubilee  of  the 
whole  earth,  proclaimed  in  the  songs  of  angels, 
celebrated  in  the  praises  of  the  church,  alike  in 
her  militant  and  her  triumphant  state^whether 
toiling  in  the  vale  of  mortality,  or  rejoicing  before 
the  throne. 

The  second  Letter  in  the  series  which  composes 
this  volume,  is  on  the  Depra\ity  of  Human  Nature, 
where  the  reader  will  find  the  evidence  of  that 
melancholy  but  fundamental  truth,  exhibited  with 
mnch  conciseness,  perspicuity,  and  force.  The 
third  is  employed  in  stating  the  ai^uments  for  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  under  the  four  divisions  of 
typical,  prophetical,  historical,  and  declaratory 
proofs ;  and  the  whole  is  closed  by  a  very  lumi- 
nous and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  most  specious 
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objections  against  that  momentoUd  truth. '  in  ad- 
verting to  the  objection  to  a  vicarious  sacrifice, 
founded  on  the  notion  of  its  being  unjust  that  the 
innocent  should  be  appointed  to  suffer  in  the  room 
<rf  the  guilty,  we  meet  with  the  following  admirable 
passage  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  remarkable  for 
that  .perfect  good  sense,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity, 
which  distinguish  the  writings  of  that  excellent 
prelate. 

"  *  If  the  matter,*  says  he,  '  were  searched  to  the 
"  bottom,  all  this  perverse  contention  about  our 
*^  Saviour's  suffering  for  our  benefit,  but  not  in 
^'  our  stead,  will  signify  just  nothing.  For  if  Christ 
"  died  for  our  benefit,  so  as,  some  way  or  other,  by 
^*  virtue  of  his  death  and  sufferings,  to  save  us  from 
**  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  procure  our  escape 
^  from  eternal  death ;  this,  for  aught  I  know,  is 
"  all  that  any  body  means  by  his  dying  in  our 
'^  stead.  For  he  that  dies  with  an  intention  to  do 
*^  tbat  benefit  for  another,  or  to  save  him  from 
**  death,  doth  certainly,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
*•  die  in  his  place  and  stead.  And  if  they  will 
**  grant  this  to  be  their  meaning,  the  controversy 
*^  is  at  an  end,  and  both  sides  are  agreed  in  the 
**  thing,  and  do  only  differ  in  the  phrase  and  man* 
"  ner  of  expression  ;  which  is  to  seek  a  quarrel,  and 
"  an  occasion  of  difference,  when  there  is  no  real 
ground  for  it — a  thing  which  ought  to  be  very 
far  from  reasonable  and  peaceable  minds.  For 
many  of  the  socinians  say,  that  our  Saviour's 
'*  voluntary    death    and    sufferings    procured  his 
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"  exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  power 
"  and  authority  to  forgive  sins,  and  to  give  eternal 
"  life  to  as  many  as  he  pleased  :  so  that  they  grant 
•'  that  his  obedience  and  suilerings,  in  the  meri- 
"  totioas  consequence  of  them,  redound  to  our 
"  benefit  and  advantage,  as  much  as  we  pretend 
"  to  say  they  do ;  only  they  are  lotli,  in  express 
"  terms,  to  acknowledge  that  Christ  died  in  our 
"  stead ;  and  this  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can 
"  imaguier  but  because  they  have  denied  it  so  often 
•'  and  3Q  long,'  "—Vol.  II.  p.  QA. 

We,  have  only  to  say,  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  we  heartily  commiserate  the  state  of  that 
man's  mind,  who,  whatever  sociniaa  prejudices  he 
may  have  felt  against  tlie  most  glorious  of  all 
doctrines,  that  of  the  atonement,  does  not  feel 
them  shaken  at  least,  if  not  removed,  by  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  this  letter. 

The  next  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  our  author  evinces  in  a 
masterly  manner,  from  the  predictions  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  compared  with  their  application 
in  the  New  Testament;  from  the  conduct,  the 
miracles,  and  tlie  discourses  of  our  Lord ;  from 
the  declarations  of  his  apostles  ;  and  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  early  christian  writers 
and  martyrs,  before  the  council  of  Nice.  Under 
the  last  head,  the  reader  will  meet  with  a  copious 
induction  of  passages,  attesting  this  grand  doctrine^ 
selected  with  much  judgement,  and  applied  witb 
great  force.      The  author  all   along    contends  for 
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the  divinity  of  Christ  as  a  fundamental  tenet ;  and, 
of  course,  will  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  candour 
with  rational  christians,  on  whose  approhation, 
indeed,  he  appears  to  set  very  little  value. 

In  the  next  Letter,  whicli  is  on  Conversion,  he 
has  treated  of  tlie  nature  and  necessity  of  that  new 
hirth,  on  which  our  Lord  insisted  so  strenuously  in 
his  discourse  with  Nicodenius,  in  a  manner  which 
>vill  he  as  ofFensii'e  to  mere  nominal  christians  as 
it  will  be  instructive  and  satisfactory  to  serious  and 
humble  inquirers  after  truth.  He  shews,  from  well- 
known  and  indubitable  facts,  the  reality  of  such  a 
change ;  and  evinces  its  indispensable  necessity, 
from  the  express  declarations  of  scripture,  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  the  exalted  character  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  nature  of  that  pure  and  perfect 
felicity  to  which  good  men  aspire  after  death.  In 
illustrating  this  subject,  he  has  made  a  happy  use 
of  Bishop  Burnet's  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  of 
the  Earl  of  Rochester, — has  carefully  guarded  his 
readers  ngainst  the  pernicious  error  of  confounding 
regeneration  with  baptism,— and  has  closed  the 
discussion  with  solving  certain  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  subject,  which  have  often  perplexed 
serious  minds. 

As  every  e^ect  naturally  invites  us  to  contem- 
plate the  cause,  he  passes  from  conversion  to  the 
consideration  of  Divine  Influence,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  succeeding  Letter :  and  were  we  to  give 
our  opinion  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tliis  volume,  we  should  be  inclined 


to  assign' the  palm  to  the  disquisition  on  this  con- 
fessedly mysterious  subject.  In  no  part,  certainly, 
is  tlie  vigour  of  the  author's  very  powerful  under- 
standing more  eminently  exerted  ;  in  none  are  the 
prejudices  founded  on  a  pretended  philosophy 
more  triumphantly  dispelled.  He  has  shewn,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  belief  of  an 
immediate  divine  intiuence  on  the  mind,  not  only 
accords  with  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest  men  in 
pagan  times,  but  that  it  is  rendered  highly  reason- 
able by  the  close  analogy  it  bears  to  the  best-esta- 
biished  laws  of  the  material  world.  Though  there 
are  many  admirable  passages  in  this  portion  of  the  ' 
work,  which  it  would  gratify  us  to  lay  beiore  our ' 
readers,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  fol- 
lowirtg, 
■■*-'  No  person  can  look  into  the  world  with  the' 
■^  "  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  not  soon  ascertain,  that 
"  the  grand  theatre  of  phenomena  wliich  lies  before 
"  him,  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two  great  classes 
'•  of  scenery :  the  one  exhibiting  constrained,  the 
"  other  voluntary  motion  ;  the  former  characteristic 
"of  matter,  the  latter  as  clearly  indicating  some- 
"  thing  perfectly  distinct  from  matter,  and  possess- 
"  ing  totally  opposite  qualities.  '  Pulverise  matter,' 
"  says  Sainin,  'give  it  all  the  different  forms  of 
"  which  it  is  susceptible,  elevate  it  to  its  highest  i 
"  degree  of  attainment,  make  it  vast  and  immense, 
"  moderate  or  small,  luminous  or  obscure,  opaque  ' 
"  Or  transparent,  there  will  never  result  any  thing 
"'butyif^BrtJ  J-'and  never  will  you  be  able,  by  all 
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"  these  combinations  or  divisions^  to  produce  one 
"  single  sentiment,  one  single  thought/  The 
**  reason  is  obvious ;  a  substance  compounded  of 
"  innumerable  parts,  which  every  one  acknow- 
"  ledges  matter  to  be,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  an 
*^  individual  consciousness ;  the  seat  of  which  must 
"  be  a  simple  and  undivided  substance  ;  as  the 
"  great  Dr.  Clarke  has  long  ago  irrefragably  shewn. 
"  Intellect  and  volition  are  quite  of  a  diflferent 
*'  nature  from  corporeal  figure  or  motion,  and 
"  must  reside  in,  or  emanate  from,  a  different  kind 
"  of  being,  a  kind  which,  to  distinguish  it  from 
"  matter,  is  called  spirit,  or  mind.  Of  these,  the 
"  one  is  necessarily  inert,  the  other  essentially 
"  active.  The  one  is  characterised  by  want  of 
'*  animation,  life,  and  even  motion,  except  as  it  is 
"  urged  by  something  ab  extra  ;  the  other  is  living, 
"  energetic,  self-moving,  and  possessed  of  power 
"  to  move  other  things.  We  often  fancy,  it  is 
"  true,  that  matter  moves  matter ;  but  this,  strictly 
"  speaking,  is  not  correct.  When  one  wheel,  or 
"  lever,  in  a  system  of  machinery,  communicates 
"  motion  to  matter,  it  can,  at  most,  only  com- 
"  municate  what  it  has  received  ;  and  if  you  trace 
"  the  connexion  of  the  mechanism,  you  will  at 
"  length  arrive  at  a  first  mover,  which  first  mover 
"  is,  in  fact,  spiritual.  If,  for  example,  it  be  an 
"  animal,  it  is  evidently  the  spiritual  part-  of  that 
"  animal  from  whence  the  motion  originally  springs. 
"  If,  otherwise,  it  be  the  descent  of  a  weight,  or 
"  the  fall  of  water,  or  the  force  of  a  current  of  air. 
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*'  or  the  expansive  power  of  steam,  the  action 
"  must  he  ultimately  reierred  to  what  are  styled 
•*  powers  of  nature,  that  is,  to  grantation  or  elas- 
■"'  ticity ;  and  these,  it  is  now  well  known,  cannot 
'*  be  explained  by  any  allusion  to  material  principles, 
"  but  to  the  indesinent  operation  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
"  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being — 
"  the  finger  of  God  touching  and  urging  the  various 
"subordinate  springs,  which,  in  their  turn,  move 
"  the  several  parts  of  the  universe.  Thus  God 
"  sets  in  all  places,  in  all  times,  and  upon  all 
"  persons.  The  whole  material  world,  were  it  not 
"  for  his  Spirit,  would  be  inanimate  and  inactive : 
"all  motion  is  derived  either  from  his  energy,  or 
"  irom  a  spirit  whicli  he  animates ;  and  it  is  next 
"  to  certain,  that  the  only  primary  action  is  that 
"of  spirit,  and  the  most  direct  and  immediate 
"that  of  spirit  upon  spirit." — P.  154. 

We  doubt  not  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  author  has  gone  to  the  very 
bottom  of  this  subject,  and  will  feel  highly  gra- 
tified in  seeing  it  placed  in  so  clear  and  con- 
vincing a  light ;  the  more  so,  as  he  has  taken 
care  to  guard  against  its  most  obvious  abuse,  by 
shewing  that  the  influence  for  which  he  contends 
is  not  to  be  expected  independent  of  means, — 
among  which  he  considers  prayer,  mid  a  conscien- 
tious regard  to  known  duty,  as  the  principal.  We 
earnestly  recommend  this  part  of  the  performance 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  have,  upon  too  light 
grounds,  imbibed    philosophical    prejudices   against 
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the  doctrine  contended  for;  a  doctrine  ivhich  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  religion,  though 
treated  by  many  witli  an  excess  of  insolence  and 
scorn,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  with- 
out adverting  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of  its 
advocates. 

The  important  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
forms  the  subject  of  the  next  Letter  in  the  series. 
Here,  ailer  confirming  the  position  he  means  to 
defend,  by  the  authority  of  the  Homihes,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  a  more  particular  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, under  three  heads  of  inquiry :  \\'hat  is  meant 
by  justification  ? — what  by  faith  ? — and  what  is  the 
genuine  import  of  "justification  by  faith.'"  Under 
each  of  these  the  reader  will  meet  with  much  in- 
struction, arising  from  a  very  luminous  statement 
of  truth,  accompanied  with  happy  illustrations. 
The  charge  against  the  doctrme  pleaded  for,  of 
its  tending  to  licentiousness,  is  \'ery  successfully 
combated  and  refuted. 

The  exhibirion  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity is  completed  in  the  three  following  Letters, — 
on  Providence,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Eternal 
Existence  of  Man  after  Death.  AVc  perused,  with 
much  satisfaction,  the  author's  masterly  defence  of 
a  particular  providence,  tlie  denial  of  which  is, 
to  all  practical  purposes,  equivalent  to  the  denial 
of  a  providence  altogether.  Trust  in  God  is  the 
act  of  an  individual,  as  all  the  exercises  of  piety 
must  necessarily  be;  so  that  if  the  providence  of 
God  embraces  not  the  concerns  of  individuals,  no 
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rational  Ibundotioa  can  be  conceiTed  for  expecting 
protection  from  danger,  or  relief  under  distress,  in 
answer  to  prayer.  The  denial  of  a  particular  pro- 
^■idenca  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  best  possible 
expfedirait  for  keeping  God  at  a  distance — and  on 
that  account  so  vehemently  insisted  on  by  certain 
periodical  writers,  the  poison  of  whose  impiety, 
prepared,  it  is  generally  understood,  by  hallowed 
hands,  and  distributed  through  the  nation  in  a 
popular  and  seducing  lehicte,  has  met  with  a 
powerful  antidote  and  rebuke  from  Dr.  Gregory, 
whoi  liimself  a  layman,  will  be  bononred  as  the 
ch&n!i]>ion  of  that  religion  which  a  clergyman  has 
insulted  and  betrayed.*  How  is  it  that  the  con- 
ductors of  the  publication  alluded  to,  allot  to  this 
clerical  associate  the  province  of  libelling  rehgion  ? 
Is  it  that  its  alliance  with  nominal  sanctity  gives 
vank  impiety  a  new  zest,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
total  dereliction  of  principle  more  perfectly  incon- 
poratcs  the  specific  design  of  the  article  with  the 
general  character  of  the  work  ? 

In  treating  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  the 
autJior  has  happily  availed  himself  of  tlie  striking 
«n»logics  which  the  system  of  nature  presents,  as 
if  designed  on  purpose,  as  Tertullian  more  than 
insinuates,  to  excite  the  expectation  of  such  an 
leveHt.  Among  others  highly  deserving  attention, 
'iM  aball  i»'esent  our  readers  witih  t-he>ifoUo«ring,iin 
'thftiH-ordsof  Dr.  Gregory  :-~  J  .JiinLm  m    ii>  nif 
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"  Nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  examples  of 
^  peculiar  transformations  undergone  by  various 
"  insects,  and  tlie  state  of  rest  and  insensibility 
"  which  precede  those  transformations ;  such  as 
"  the  chrysalis  or  aurelia  state  of  butterflies, 
"moths,  and  silk-worms.  The  myrmeleon  for- 
"micaleo,  of  whose  larva,  and  its  extraordinary 
"  history,  Reaumur  and  Roesel  have  given  accurate 
"  descriptions,  continues  in  its  insensible  or  chry- 
"  sails  state  about  four  weeks.  The  libellula,  or 
"  dragon-fly,  continues  still  longer  in  its  state  of 
"  inaction.  Naturalists  tell  us,  that  the  wonn 
"repairs  to  the  margin  of  its  pond,  in  quest  of 
*'  a  convenient  place  of  abode  during  its  insensible 
"state.  It  attaches  itself  to  a  plant,  or  piece  of 
"  dry  wood,  and  the  skin,  which  gradually  becomes 
"parched  and  brittle,  at  last  splits  opposite  to  the 
"upper  part  of  the  thorax:  through  this  aperture 
"the  insect,  now  become  winged,  quickly  pushes 
"  its  way ;  and,  being  thus  extricated  from  con- 
"  finement,  begins  to  expand  its  wings,  to  flutter, 
"and,  finally,  to  launch  into  the  air  with  that 
"gracefulness  and  ease  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
"majestic  tribe.  Now,  who  that  saw,  for  the 
"first  time,  the  little  pendant  coflSn  in  which  the 
"insect  lay  entombed,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
"  transformation  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
"  would  ever  predict  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps 
"  in  a  few  days  or  hours,  it  would  become  one  of 
"the  most  elegant  and  active  of  zc-higed  insects? 
"  And   who  that  contemplates,  with    the  mind  of 
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•'  a  philosopher,  this  curious  transformation,  and 
"  knows  that  two  years  before  the  insect  mounts 
"  into  air,  even  while  it  is  hving  in  water,  it  has 
"  the  rudiments  of  wings,  can  deny  that  the  body 
•*  of  a  dead  man  may,  at  some  future  period,  be 
"  again  invested  with  vigour  and  activity,  and 
"soar  to  regions  for  which  some  latent  organiza- 
"tion  may  have  peculiarly  fitted  it?" — P.  225. 

In  descanting  on  the  change  that  will  be  effected 
by  the  resurrection,  when  we  shall  be  invested  with 
1  glorified  body,  the  language  of  the  author  rises 
to  a  high  pitch  of  elevation,  and  exhibits  a  scene 
which  surpasses  the  brightest  visions  of  poetry ; 
while  the  exactness  of  the  delineation,  in  its  most 
essential  lineaments,  is  attested  by  the  "true 
sayings  of  God."  The  science  with  which  the 
mind  of  the  author  is  so  richly  imbued,  enables 
him  to  mingle  a  refined  spirit  of  philosophy  with 
the  colours  of  imagination,  which,  without  dimi- 
nishing their  brightness,  compels  the  assent  of  the 
understanding,  while  it  captivates  the  heart. 

In  the  Letter  on  the  Eternal  Existence  after 
Death,  the  author  strenuously  opposes  the  sleep 
<rf  the  soul,  and  urges  formidable,  and,  we  appre- 
liend,  irrefragable  arguments,  for  interpreting  the 
passages  of  scripture  which  speak  of  the  ever- 
Jasting  misery  of  the  impenitent,  in  their  obvious 
and  literal  sense :  nor  have  we  met  with  a  dis- 
Ctission  of  this  awful  subject  so  calculated  to  carry 
totiTiction  to  a  philosophical  mind,  pro\'ided  it  be 
ffisposed    to   bow    to    the  authority    of  revelation. 
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His  confutation  of  the  reasoning  of  his  opponents, 
I  founded  on  the  supposed  ambiguity  of  the  term's 
f  (employed  to  denote  an  eternal  duration,  is  pai^- 
'  tjcularly  masterly. 

On  the  third  branch  of  his  subject,  which  relates 
to  the  Duties  of  Christianity,  he  is  comparatively 
brief,- — not,  it  is  evident,  from  liis  imder^'aluing 
'  jtheir  importance,  but  partly,  we  conceive)  bb 
account  of  the  length  of  his  former  discussions, 
and  partly,  because  in  this  part  there  is  little  1-oom 
for  controversy.  He  has  contented  himself  with 
arranging  the  duties  of  Christianity  under  three 
heads — those  which  relate  to  God,  to  our  felJow- 
creatures,  and  to  ourselves ;  and  with  illustrating 
and  enforcing  them  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
language  of  scripture. 

Having  endea\'ourod  to  put  our  readers  in  pos- 
session of  the  general  plan  and  design  of  this 
■work,  we  shall  close  this  article  with  a  few  general 
observations  on  it. 

Dr.  Gregory,  throughout,  denominates  the  abet- 
tors of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  sociniatis, 
instead  of  employing  their  favourite  appellation 
of  unitarians.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  done"  io, 
and  hope  his  example  will  be  generally  followed. 
To  accede  to  the  appellation  of  imitarians,  is  to 
yield  up  the  very  point  in  debate  ;  for,  ask  them 
what  they  mean  by  unitarian,  and  they  will  "feel 
no  scruple  in  replying,  that  it  denotes  a  beli^r 
m  one  God,  in  opposition  to  a  tritheist.  That 
this  is  not  asserted  at  random,  is  evident,  as  well 
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from  many  other  facts,  as  from  the  following  very- 
remarkable  one,— that  when  a  noted  academic  was, 
some  years  since,  expelled  from  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  amidst  various  points  which  he  insisted 
on  in  his  defence,  one  was  this,  that  it  was  quite 
absmxi  to  censure  him  for  avowing  unitarian  prin- 
ciples, since  he  never  heard  but  of  one  person  who 
pubUcly  declared  himself  not  an  unitarian.  Now, 
what  did  he  mean  by  this  singular  assertion  1  Did 
be  ipean  to  say  that  he  never  heard  of  more  than 
one  person  who  publicly  affirmed  his  belief  in  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  1  This  is  im- 
posfiible.  What  could  he  mean,  then,  but  that  he 
never  knew  but  of  one  person  who  affirmed  him- 
self «o/  to  be  a  believer  in  one  God$ — which  ia 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  identify  the  term 
unitarian  with  a  believer  in  one  God,  and  the  term 
trinitarian  with  a  believer  in  three.  Let  the  intel- 
I  ligent  pubhc  judge  whether  it  is  not  high  time  to 
withhold  from  these  men  an  appellation  which 
assumes  the  question  at  issue,  and  which  cannot 
be  bestowed  without  being  converted  into  an  occa- 
^sign  of  insult  and  triumph  over  their  opponents. 
,  There  was  a  time  when  the  learning  and  modera- 
|tion  of  Lardner,  and  the  fame  and  science  of 
Priestley,  combined  to  throw  a  transitory  splendour 
I  over  their  system,  and  to  procure  from  the  christian 
(.world  a  forbearance  and  complaisance  to  which 
,  they  were  ill  entitled.  That  time  is  past.  Such 
rational  christiitns  as  they  are,  should  have  discern- 
ment to  perceive  that    it  is  not  with  them  as    in 
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months  past,  when  the  candle  of  their  leader  shone 
around  them :  it  becomes  them  to  bow  their  spirit 
to  the  humbled  state  of  their  fortunes.  They 
shovild  learn  at  last  to  know  themselves.  The 
world  is  perfectly  aware,  whether  they  perceive 
it  or  not,  that  socinianlsm  is  now  a  headless  trunk, 
bleeding  ut  every  vein,  and  exhibiting  no  other 
symptoms  of  life  but  its  frightful  convulsions. 

But  why  should  they  be  offended  at  being  styled 
Bocinians,  when  it  is  undeniable  that  they  agree 
with  Socinus  in  his  fundamental  position,  (the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ,)  whicii  is  all  the  agree- 
ment that  subsists  between  the  followers  of  Calvin 
or  Arminius,  and  those  eminent  persons  ?  The 
calvinists  are  far  from  concurring  in  every  parti- 
cular with  Calvin, — the  arminianS,  with  Arminius; 
yet  neither  of  them  have  violently  disclahned  these 
appellations,  or  considered  them  as  terms  of  re^ 
proach.  Why  are  the  socinians  only  offended  at 
being  denominated  after  Socinus  ?  Is  it  because 
they  ditfer  in  the  nature  of  Christ's  person  from 
that  celebrated  heresiarch  ?  This  they  will  not 
pretend.  But  they  differ  from  him  in  many  re- 
spects !  In  what  respects  ?  Is  it  in  those  respects 
in  which  his  sentiments  gave  most  offence  to  the 
christian  world  ?  Is  it  that  they  have  receded  from 
him  in  that  direction  which  brings  them  nearer 
to  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  church  ? 
Just  the  revei*se.  In  the  esteem  of  all  but  them- 
selves they  have  descended  many  degrees  lower 
in  the  scale  of  error,  have  plunged  many  fathoms 
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deeper  in  tlie  gulph  of  ioipiety ;  yet,  with  an 
assurance  of  which  they  have  furnished  tlie  only 
example,  they  affect  to  consider  themselves  injured 
by  being  styled  socinians,  when  they  know,  in  their 
own  consciences,  that  they  differ  from  Socinua  only 
in  pushing  the  degradation  of  tlie  Saviour  to  a 
much  greater  length— and  that,  in  the  view  of 
the  christian  world,  their  religious  delinquencies 
difier  from  his,  only  as  treason  differs  from  sedi- 
tion, or  sacrilege  from  theft.  The  appellation  of 
socinian,  as  applied  to  them,  is  a  term  of  forbear- 
ance, calculated,  if  they  would  suffer  it,  not  to 
expose,  but  to  lude,  a  part  of  their  shame.  Let 
them  assume  any  denomination  they  please,  pro- 
vided it  be  such  as  vnW  fairly  represent  their  stn- 
tunents.  Let  them  be  styled  antistripturalists, 
humanitarians,  semideists,  priestleians,  or  socinians. 
But  let  them  not  be  designated  by  a  term  which 
is  merely  coveted  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  chi- 
cane and  miposture. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  system  which 
Dr.  Gregory  strenuously  abets  is  orthodoxy  ;  but 
it  is  moderate  and  catholic  ;  it  is  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  three  first  centuries  ;  it  is  that  system  which, 
communicated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  pervaded 
the  church  long  before  the  confusion  of  modem 
sects  arose,  or  even  the  distinction  between  pro- 
lestante  and  catholics  was  heard  of ;  it  is  the 
orthodoxy  Mhich  has  nourished  the  root  ot  piety 
hi  every  age,  wanned  the  breasts  of  saints  and 
martyrs,    and    will    continue    to    subsist    in    the 
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church  till  the  heavens  iiiict  the  earth  are  no 
more. 

We  congratulate  the  pubUc  on  the  accession  of 
Dr.  Gregory  to  such  a  cause ;  and  sincerely  re- 
joice that,  amidst  his  multifarious  scientific  pursuits, 
he  has  found  time  and  inclination  to  meditate  so 
deeply,  and  to  exhibit  so  successfully,  "the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus."  We  hope  his  example  will  stimu- 
late other  men  of  science  and  genius  to  pursue 
Ko  noble  a  career.  We  will  %'enture  to  assure 
them,  that,  upon  a  dying  bed,  it  will  occasion  no 
regret  to  reflect  upon  their  having  enrolled  their 
names  with  such  illustrious  laymen  as  Boyle, 
Newton,  and  Locke,  in  the  defence  of  Christianity. 

In  a  beautiful  passage  of  Euripides,  Medea  is 
introduced,  expressing  her  surprise,  that,  amidst 
such  a  multitude  of  inventions  and  inquiries,  the 
art  of  persuasion,  the  mistress  of  human  voUtion, 
should  alone  have  been  neglected.  Tliis  neglect 
cannot  be  imputed  to  Dr.  Gregory.  He  hasmiited, 
with  extraordinary  attainments  in  the  severer 
sciences,  the  art  of  recommending  his  sentiments 
with  the  most  impressive  effect ;  and  though  he  is 
above  a  sohcitude  respecting  the  minuter  graces 
of  finished  composition,  he  exhibits,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  most  important  ingredients  of  good 
writing.  He  is  correct  and  luminous,  and  often 
rises  to  the  tone  of  the  most  impassioned  feeling. 
His  language  is  eminently  easy,  flowing,  and 
idiomatic.  The  abstractions  of  science  have  not 
in    him    exerted    the    influence    often    imputed   to 
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them,  of  chilling  the  heart,  and  impairing  the 
vigour  of  the  imagination.  While  he  reasons  with 
the  comprehension  and  depth  which  distinguish 
the  philosc^her,  he  feels  with  ardour,  and  paintp 
with  force.  He  is  often  inq)ired  and  transported 
with  his  theme.  In  the  midst  of  pursuits,  whidi 
are  not  always  found  to  have  a  propitious  yf^fBd^t 
on  the  religious  character  of  their  votaries,  he  haa 
found  the  means  of  preserving  his  devotion  in  ite 
warmth,  his  faith  in  its  purity,  and  his  sensibility 
ill  its  infantine  fresh tiess  and  vigour.  . 

-  We  must  conclude  with  earnestly  reoomnoend- 
ing  this  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  ypui^g 
persons  whose  minds  have  been  cultivated  by 
science  and  letters  ;  and  must  be  permitted  tO;  add, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  book,  in  the  ciijcjle 
of.  EngHsh  literature,  which  is  equally  calculated 
to  give  persons  of  that  description,  just  views  of 
the  evidence,  the  nature,  and  the  importance  of 
revealed  reBgion.  , 
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BELSHAM'S  MEMOIRS  OF  LINDSEY. 


Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev,  Theophilus  Lindsey,  A.  M»  including  a 
brief  Analysis  of  his  Works ;  together  with  Anecdotes  and 
rZeders  of  etninent  Personiy  his  Friends  ttnd  Correspondents: 
also  a  generfU  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine 
in  England  and  America.  By  Thomas  Belsiiam,  Minister 
of  the  Chapel  in  Essex-street.     8vo.    Pp.  xxiv.  544.     1812. 

I 
i 

Ap  the  life  of  Mr.  Lindsey  is  evidently  adopted 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  socinian  senti- 
ments^  we  shall  be  excused  for  being  more  copious 
in  our  remarks  upon  it,  than  the  biography  of  a 
man  of  such  extreme  mediocrity  of  talents  could 
otherwise  possibly  justify.  '  If  a  zealous  attach- 
ment to  any  system  of  opinions,  can  be  supposed 
to, be  aided  by  its  association  with  personal  repu- 
tation, we  cannot  wonder  at  finding  Mr.  Lindsey's 
fondness  for  socinianism  so  ardent  and  so  perse- 
vering, inasmuch  as  the  annals  of  religion  scarcely 
furnish  an  instance  of  a  celebrity  acquired  so  en- 
tirely by  the  adoption  of  a  particular  creed.  Luther 
and  Calvin  would  have  risen  to  distinction,  in  all 
probability,  if  the  Reformation  had  never  been  heard 
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of;  wliile  the  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lind- 
sey  would  not  have  been  known  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  parish,  had  he  not,  under  a  pecuhar 
combination  of  circumstances,  embraced  the  tenets 
of  Socinus. 

His  reputation  is  altogether  accidental  and  fac- 
titious.     Though   tlic   leading  events    of  his    hfe, 
with    one   exception,    are  marked    by  no    striking 
peculiarities,  yet,  by  the  help  of  a  great  deal  of 
adventitious  matter,  Mr.  B.  lias  contrived  to  make 
it  the  gi'oundwork  of  a  bulky,  and  not  unenter- 
taining   volume;   disfigured,  however,  throughout, 
by   that    languid    and    inelegant    verbosity    which 
characterizes   all    his    compositions.      It   must  be 
confessed,  Mr.  Belsbam  has  taken  care  in  this  work 
to  exhibit  himself  as  no  ascetic,  no  religious  enthu- 
siast, but  quite  a  man  of  the  world ;  not  by  a  lively 
delineation   of  its   manners   and  foibles,    still    less 
by    a   developement    of  the    principles    by    which 
Diankind  are  actuated,  but  by  such  a  piofiision  of 
compliments  bestowed  on  men  of  rank  and  titled' 
and  so  perfect  a  prostration  before  secular  gran-^' 
deur,  as  has  never  been  paralleled,  we  suspect,  in  ' 
a   christian  divine.     At  the  "  pomp    and   circrnn- 
8tauce"   of  human    life,    this   philosopher   appears 
awed  and    planet-struck,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
exercising  that  small  portion  of  discrimination  with  ' 
which  nature  has  endowed  him.     Every  nobleman"' 
or   statesman    he    has    occasion    to    introduce,    is'  ' 
uniformly  ushered   in  with  a  splendid   retinue  of 
gorgeous  epithets,  in  which  there  are  as  little  taste 
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and  variety  as  if  they  had  been  copied  verbatim 
from  the  rolls  at  tht;  herald's  office.  Orators  of 
preeminent  powei-s,  together  with  virtuous  and 
enlightened  noblemen,  meet  us  at  every  turn ;  and 
we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  so  much  of 
the  decoration  and  splendour  of  this  mortal  scene, 
in  so  close  contact  with  the  historical  details  of 
unitarianism.  We  have  long  remarked  the  eager- 
ness of  socinians  to  emblazon  their  system  by 
associations  with  learning,  rank,  and  fashion ;  bat 
on  no  other  occasion  have  tve  seen  this  humour 
carried  so  far  as  in  these  Memoirs. 

The  leading  events  of  Mr.  Lindsey's  life  are  the 
following.  He  was  born,  June  20,  1723,  at  Mid- 
dlewich  in  Cheshire,  where  his  father  was  a  mercer 
iu  respectable  circumstances,  but  was  afiterwards 
reduced  by  misfortunes.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Spencer,  was  distantly  related  to  the 
Marlborough  family ;  and,  previously  to  her  mar- 
riage, lived  twenty  years  in  the  family  of  Frances, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  ;  a  circumstance  which  led 
to  considerable  intimacy,  that  continued  for  some 
years,  «"ith  the  celebrated  Sehna,  Countess  of  Hun- 
tingdon, who  married  the  son  of  that  lady.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Ann  Has- 
tings, Mr,  Lindsey  was  educated  first  at  a  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Middlewich,  whence  he  was 
removed,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Barnard,  master  of  the  free  grammar-school  in 
that  toWTi,  who  is  represented  as  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished   learning   and   piety.     His   \"3cations 
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were  ueually  spent  at  the  mansion  of  his  noble 
patronesses,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  during  the  life 
of  Lady  Betty  Hastings;  and,  after  her  decease,  at 
Ashby  Place,  near  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicester- 
shire, where  Lady  Ann  then  fixed  her  residence.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  May  21, 1741,  he  was 
admitted  a  student  at  St.  Jolin's,  Cambridge,  where 
he  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  his  academical 
exercises,  and  behaved  with  such  exemplary  pro- 
priety as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Dr.  Reynolds, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  thought  fit  to  intrust  him 
with  the  care  of  his  grandson,  a  youth  of  fifteen. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John's  College  in 
April,  1747.  Having  been  ordained  by  Bishop 
Gibson,  he  was,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lady 
Ann  Hastings,  presented  to  a  chapel  in  Spital 
Square  by  Sir  George  Wheler.  In  a  short  time 
after  his  settlement  in  London,  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set received  him  into  his  house  in  the  capacity  of 
domestic  chaplain.  He  continued,  after  the  decease 
of  that  nobleman,  to  reside  some  time  with  tho 
duchess  dowager,  better  known  by  the  title  of 
Countess  of  Hertford ;  and,  at  her  request,  he  ac- 
companied her  grandson,  the  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  then  about  nine  years  of  age; 
and  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  continued  two  years  ;  at  tho  expiration  of 
which  time  he  brought  back  his  noble  pupil; 
improved  both  in  his  health  and  learning.  From 
this  distinguished  personage  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive attentions  and  favours  as  long  as  he  Hved. 
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Immediately  after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  he 
was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to 
the  vahiablc  rectory  of  Kirkby  Whiske,  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkshire ;  at  first,  under  condition  to 
resign  it  when  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
should  come  of  age ;  but  this  young  man  djing  a 
short  time  afterwards,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Lindsey 
unconditionally,  in  the  usual  form.  In  this  very 
retired  situation  Mr.  Lindsey  continued  about  three 
years;  and,  during  his  residence  in  Yorkshire,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Archdeacon 
Blackburne,  at  Richmond — a  circumstance  which 
led  to  important  consequences,  and  to  which  he 
was  indebted,  under  Providence,  for  the  most  im- 
portant blessing  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1756,  at  the  request  of  the  Hunting- 
don family,  he  resij^ned  the  living  of  Kirkby  Whiske 
for  the  hving  of  Piddletown,  in  Doi-setshire,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  In  this 
place  he  lived  seven  years;  and,  in  1760,  married 
Miss  Elsworth,  the  stepdaughter  of  Archdeacon 
Blackburne,— a  lady  whose  principles  were  conge- 
nial with  his  own,  and  who  is  represented  as  pos- 
sessed of  a  superior  understanding  and  of  exalted 
virtue.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  that  situation, 
that  he  first  began  to  entertain  scruples  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  trinitarian  worship,  and  of  his 
continuing  to  officiate  in  the  established  church. 
It  appears  he  bad,  from  his  early  youth,  disap- 
proved of  some  things  in  the  thirty-nine  articles. 
Some  years  afterwards,  these  doubts  were  matured 
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into  a  fuU  conviction  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  was 
an  erroneous  tenet,  and  that  the  Father  was  the 
sole  object  of  worship;  in  consequence  of  which, 
while  in  Dorsetshire,  he  took  some  previous  steps 
with  a  view  to  quitting  his  preferment  in  the  church. 
lu  the  year  17f)2,  iqjon  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  be  lord  Ueu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  he  was  strongly  ut^ed  to  accept 
the  place  of  chaplain  to  his  grace  ;  which,  from  the 
preference  he  gave  to  a  retired  situation,  he  dechned. 
An  opportunity  occurring,  the  year  following,  of 
exclmnging  his  living  for  tliat  of  Catterick  in  York- 
shire, he  made  the  exchange,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying the  society  of  Archdeacon  Blackburne  and 
his  family,  who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood.  On 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Belsham  justly  remarks,  "It 
may  appear  singular  that  Mr.  Lindsey  could  sub- 
mit to  that  renewed  subscription  which  was  requi- 
site in  order  to  his  induction  to  a  new  living. 
"  And  the  case,"  he  adds,  "  appears  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  many  clergymen,  who,  in  con- 
•'  sequence  of  a  revolution  in  their  opinions,  had 
"  become  dissatished  witli  the  Articles,  would  never, 
"  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  tlif  most  valuable  pre- 
"  ferment,  subscribe  them  again,  though,  while 
"  they  were  permitted  to  remain  unmolested,  they 
'*  did  not  perceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  retire 
"  firom  the  church."— P.  17. 

The    extreme   want   of    candour    and   sincerity 
evinced  by  such  conduct,  is    very  unsatisfactorily 
ologized  for  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  is  very  gently 
vol-  IV,  o 
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reproved  by  Mr.  Belsham.  The  principal  plea 
alleged  by  Afr.  L.  in  defence  of  himself,  is,  that 
as  he  continued  to  officiate  in  the  forms  of  the 
liturgy,  his  renewed  subscription  gave  him  little 
concern,  since  he  considered  himself,  every  time 
he  used  the  liturgy,  as  virtually  repeating  his 
subscription.  At  length,  he  brought  himself,  he 
says,  to  consider  the  trinitarian  forms  in  the 
liturgy,  and  the  invocations  at  the  entrance  of 
the  litany,  as 

"  A  threefold  representation  of  the  one  God, 
"  the  Father,  governing  all  things  by  himself  and 
"  by  his  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  as  a  threefold  way 
"  of  addressing  him  as  a  Creator,  and  original 
"  benevolent  cause  of  all  things,  as  Redeemer  of 
"mankind  by  his  Son,  and  their  Sanctifier  by 
"  his  Holy  Spirit."— P.  23. 

How  far  he  was  influenced  by  mercenary  con- 
siderations in  retaining  his  station  under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  that 
he  was  guilty  of  much  collusion  and  impious 
prevarication  in  this  affair,  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted.  Nor  is  there  any  species  of  simulation 
or  dissimulation  in  religion,  which  might  not  be 
justified  on  pretences  equally  plausible :  and  when 
we  recollect  that  Mr.  L.  persisted  in  that  con- 
duct for  a  series  of  years,  we  shall  find  it  difii- 
cult  to  conceive  of  him  as  that  prodigy  of  virtue 
which  Mr.  Belsham  represents  him.  *'  He  must 
be  a  severe  moralist,"  says  Mr.  B.  '*  whom  such 
a  concession   does  not  satisfy.''     And  what  is  this 
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that  is  to  stop  every  mouth,  and  to 
cont-ert  craisure  into  praise?  We  will  give  it  in 
Mr.  L.'s  own  words :  it  is  this  : 

"  Not,"'  say3  he,  "  that  I  now  justify  myself 
''therein;  yea,  rather  I  condemn  myself.  But 
"as  I  have  humble  liope  of  the  divine  forgive* 
"  ness,  let  not  men  be  too  rigid  in  their  cen- 
"  sures.*' — P.  24. 

It  is  unpossible  to  conceive  a  confession  of 
conduct  extremely  criminal,  in  terms  of  hghter 
reprehension ;  but,  agreeably  to  the  theory  of 
Mr.  B.,  the  merit  of  repentance  so  much  exceeds 
the  moral  turpitude  of  transgression,  that  the 
iaintcst  indications  of  it  transport  him  with  ad- 
miration. For  our  parts,  *vere  we  not  aware  of 
the  tendency  of  socinianism  to  produce  a  most 
attenuated  conception  of-  the  evil  of  sin,  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  such  insincerity  and 
impiety  deplored  in  the  strongest  language  of 
penitential  sorrow.  As  we  wish,  liowever,  to  do 
ample  justice  to  the  real  virtues  of  Mr.  L,,  we 
feel  a  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself 
iRrfiile  he  was  rector  of  Cattericfc. 

No  sooner  was  he  settled,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher. "  in  his  new  situation,  than  he  applied 
himself  with  great  assiduity,  in  his  extensive 
and  populous  parish,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
3  parochial  minister.  He  regularly  officiated 
twice  on  the  Sunday  in  his  parish  church, 
and    in    the    interval    between    the   sen-ices    he 
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"  catechised  young  people.  He  visited  the  sick,  he 
"relieved  the  poor,  he  established  and  supported 
"  charity  schools  for  the  children,  he  spent  con- 
'^  siderable  sums  of  money  in  feeding  the  hungry, 
"  in  clothing  the  naked,  in  providing  medicines 
"for  the  diseased^  and  in  purchasing  and  dis- 
"  tributing  books  for  the  instruction  of  the 
"ignorant.  In  his  domestic  arrangements,  the 
"  greatest  economy  was  observed,  that  he  and  his 
"excellent  lady  might  have  the  greater  surplus 
"  to  expend  in  liberality  and  charity ;  for  it  was 
"  a  rule  with  him  to  lay  up  nothing  from  the 
"  income  of  his  living." — P.  26. 

This  is  unquestionably  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
character  of  an  exemplary  christian  pastor.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  success 
attended  his  labours.  On  this  head  he  contents 
himself  with  expressing  a  faint  hope,  that  some 
of  the  seed  he  had  sowed  might  not  be  lost. 

In  this  situation  he  continued  ten  years,  till  a 
dangerous  fit  of  sickness  roused  his  conscience, 
and  rendered  his  continuance  in  the  discharge  of 
his  ecclesiastical  functions  insupportable.  We  are 
far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  that 
sacrifice  which  Mr.  Lindsey  tardily  and  reluctantly 
made  to  the  claims  of  conscience ;  but  we  cannot 
conceal  our  surprise,  that  a  measure  to  which  he 
was  forced,  in  order  to  quell  the  apprehensions 
he  most  justly  entertained  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  Almighty,  after  a  system  of  prevarication  per- 
sisted   in   for    upwards   of  ten    years,   should   be 
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extolled  in  terms  which  can  only  be  applied  with 
propriety  to  iastanccs  of  heroic  virtue.  To  prefer 
the  surrender  of  certain  worldly  advantages  to  a 
perseverance  in  conduct  highly  criminal,  evinces 
a  mind  not  utterly  insensible  to  the  force  of 
moral  obligation, — and  nothing  more.  Our  admira- 
tion must  be  reserved  for  a  higher  species  of  ex- 
cellence ;  for  an  adherence  to  the  side  of  delicacy 
and  honour,  where  many  plausibilities  might  be 
urged  to  the  contrary ;  or  a  resolute  pursuit  of 
the  path  of  virtue,  when  it  is  obstructed  by  the 
last  extremities  of  evil.  Mr.  Lindsey  renounced, 
it  is  true,  a  respectable  and  lucrative  situation 
in  the  church,  rather  than  continue  any  longer 
in  the  practice  of  what  he  considered  as  idolatry. 
Bat  he  was  unincumbered  with  a  family ;  he  pos- 
sessed some  personal  property ;  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  several  great  and  noble  personages, 
who  were  never  likely  to  suffer  him  to  sink  into 
absolute  poverty.  He  merely  descended  to  the 
level  where  many  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  of  men,  have  chosen  to  place  themselves, 
and  where  liis  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  talents 
would  have  commanded  any  preferment  in  the 
church,  chose,  from  an  attachment  to  the  same 
principles,  to  remain  for  life.  We  approve  his 
resignation  of  his  living ;  but  we  confess  we  are 
more  disposed  to  wonder  that  be  could  reconcile 
himself  to  continue  in  his  situation  so  long,  than 
th^  he  should    feel  himself  compelled  to  quit  it 
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This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1773;  after 
which  hi  came  to  London,  and  la  plan  was  set  on 
foot  for  opening  a  chapel  for  him  in  the  metro- 
polis, where,  retaining  the  use  of  a  liturgy  modified 
agreeably  to  his  views,  he  might  promulgate  the 
tenets  of  Socinus.  Many  persons,  Mr.  B.  inforitis 
us,  both  of  the  establishment  and  among  the 
dissenters,  aided  the  undertaking;  among  whbm 
are  particularly  enumerated  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
Dr.  Price,  Samuel  Shore,  Esq.  of  Norton  H^),'  fti 
Yorkshire,  and  Robert  Newton,  Esq.  of  Nortbn 
House,  in  the  same  village.  -  ^ 

These  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
entered  into  a  subscription,  to  indemnify  hiitt  for 
the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  procuring  and 
fitting  up  his  chapel.  The  place  fixed  upon  for 
this  grand  experiment,  was  a  room  in  Essex  House, 
Essex  Street,  which  having  before  been  used  as 
an  auction-room,  was  capable,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, of  being  turned  into  a  convenient  place  of 
worship.  Here  Mr.  L.  introduced  his  improved 
liturgy,  formed  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Clarke's,  but  with  such  variations  as  correspond^ 
to  the  difference  of  his  views  from  those  of  that 
celebrated  divine.  From  this  period,  the  life  of 
Mr.  L.  proceeds  in  a  very  equable  and  uniform 
course,  with  little  worthy  of  remark,  besides  the 
various  publications  to  which  the  system  he  had 
adopted  gave  birth;  and  over  the  congregation 
formed  in  Essex  Street,  he  continued  to  presfde 
till  his    seventieth  year,   when  he  thought  fit  to 
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retire  from  a  public  station ;  after  which  he  lived 
sixteen  years,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  dis- 
ease, which  was  judged  to  be  a  pressure  on  the 
br&in,  and  expired  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  .  Such  are  the  outhnes  of  a  narrative  which 
Mr.  Belshani  has  contrived  to  extend  to  upwards 
of  five  hundred  octavo  pages.  It  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  follow  the  biographer  through  his 
boundless  excursions,  or  to  criticise  every  remark 
which  appears  to  us  justly  obnoxious  to  censure. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting  a  few 
passages,  and  making  a  few  observations,  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  progress  of  socini- 
anism,  the  promotion  of  which  evidently  appeal's  to 
be  the  sole  object  of  the  writer  of  these  Memoire. 
The  secession  of  Mr.  Lindsey  from  the  esta- 
blished church  produced  much  less  impression 
than  might  have  been  expected  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  his  example  %vas  followed  by  one  individual 
among  the  clergy,  until  Mr.  Disney,  his  brother- 
in-law,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  adopted  the 
game  measure,  and  afterwards  became  his  colleague 
in  the  ministry.  The  estabhshment  of  a  socJnian 
chapel  with  a  reformed  liturgy  in  the  metropolis, 
is  narrated  by  our  biographer  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  as  forming  a  distinguished  epoch  m  the 
annals  of  religion ;  and,  undoubtedly,  great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  its  producing  a  memorable 
revolution  among  the  episcopahans :  but  these 
e.\ptctations  were  frustrated.  The  auditory, 
composed  chiefly  of  persons  of  opulence,  (among 
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whom  the  Duke  of  Grafton  made  the  principal 
figure,)  was  at  no  time  very  numerous;  and  no 
similar  society  was  formed  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  utmost  that  the  efforts  of 
Lindsey,  Priestley,  and  others,  effected,  was  to 
convert  the  teachers  of  arianism  among  the  dis- 
senters into  socinians,  who  exerted  themselves 
with  tolerable  success  to  disseminate  their  prin- 
ciples in  their  respective  congregations:  so  that 
the  boasted  triumphs  of  socinianism  consisted  in 
sinking  that  section  of  the  dissenting  body,  which 
had  already  departed  from  the  faith,  a  few  degrees 
lower  in  the  gulf  of  error.  From  these  very 
Memoirs  under  consideration,  we  derive  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  the  tenets  of  Socinus, 
with  respect  to  the  nation  at  large,  have  lost 
ground,  and  that  the  people  of  England  are  by  no 
means  so  fevourably  disposed  to  them  as  formerly. 
They  also  present  us  a  very  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  association  of  a  part  of  the  clergy 
at  the  Feathers  Tavern,  to  procure  relief  in  the 
matter  of  subscription;  for  which  purpose,  agree- 
ably to  a  resolution  of  the  'general  body,  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1772,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons.  The  number  of  the 
petitioners  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  among  whom,  the  names  of  the  celebrated 
Archdeacon  Blackbume,  and  Law,  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, were  the  most  distinguished.  Of  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in   the  metropolis,  we  have  a 
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Striking  picture  in  a  tetter  from  John  Lee,  after- 
wards solicitor-general,  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
discontented  clergy.  "  It  will  surjirise  you  who 
live  in  the  country,"  says  he,  "and  consequently 
have  not  been  informed  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  metropolis,  that  the  christian  religion  is  not 
thought  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  least  regard ; 
and  that  it  is  not  only  the  most  prudent,  but  the 
most  virtuous  and  benevolent  thing  in  the  world, 
to  divert  men's  minds  from  such  frivolous  subjects 
with  all  the  dexterity  that  can  be.  This  is  no 
exaggeration,  I  assure  you ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  (and  their  conduct  will 
shew  it)  of  nine-tenths  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment ! "  Allowing  for  some  slight  exaggeration 
arising  from  the  chagrin  and  vexation  of  the  writer, 
it  is  still  impossible  not  to  perceive,  if  any  credit 
is  due  to  his  statement,  that  parliament  were  not 
in  a  disposition  to  feel  any  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  the  repeal  of  the  Articles,  and  that  if  they 
opposed  such  a  measure,  that  opposition  originated 
simply  from  the  fear  of  innovation,  common  to 
politicians.  The  manner  in  which  tlie  debate 
was  conducted  when  the  affair  came  actually 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house,  confirms 
this  conclusion. 

There  was  not  one  member  who  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  Articles :  it  was  treated  entirely  as  a 
political  question,  without  once  adverting  to  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  involving  a  religious  controversy  ; 
and    Mr.  Hans  Stanley  opposed  the    bringing   up 
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of  the  petition,  as  it  tended  to  disturb, the  peace 
of  the  country,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  fortieth  Article,  which  would 
be  well  worth  all  the  thirty-nine.*  With  such 
levity  and  contempt  was  the  national  creed  treated 
at  that  time.  Will  the  sturdiest  champion  of  so- 
cinianism  aflSrm  that  a  similar  discussion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  or  in  the  upper  house,  wou^ 
be  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  at  present  ? 
or  that  there  would  be  one  member  who  woujd 
contend  for  the  continuance  of  the  Articles  on  the 
ground  of  their  intrinsic  excellence  and  verity? 
The  fact  is,  that  through  the  secularity  and.irre- 
ligion  of  the  clergy,  evangelical  truth  was  ne^ly 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
establishment  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  that,aji;i 
indolent  acquiescence  in  established  formularies, 
had  succeeded  to  the  ardour  with  which  the  great 
principles  of  religion  were  embraced  at  the  Re- 
formation. Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
that  in  a  contest  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy, 
the  former  proved  triumphant,  merely  because 
it  was  already  established,  and  had  the  plea  of 
antiquity  and  prescription  in  its  favour.  Since  that 
period,  vital  religion  has  revived  in  the  national 
church ;  the  flame  of  controversy  has  been  widjely 
spread ;  the  inconsistency  of  socinianism  with  the 
Scriptures,  together  with  its  genuine  tendency  and 
character,  have  been  fully  developed;  it  has  lost 
the  attraction  of  novelty ;  it  has  revolted  the  minds 

*  See  pages  54,  55,  of  these  Memoirs. 
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of  men  by  its  impiety ;  and,  having  been  weighed 
in  the  balance,  it  has  been  foand  ivanting.  If 
among  the  clergy  there  still  subsist  a  smail  remnant 
who  are  attached  to  those  unscripturai  tenets,  they 
are  content  with  ijeing  connived  at,  and  nothing 
could  now  ur^e  them  to  the  imprudence  of  present- 
ing their  claims  for  legal  security  to  the  legislature. 
We  hear  nothing  of  an  intention  to  renew  the 
scenes  which  took  place  at  the  Feathers  Tavern 
in  1772. 

We  consider  this  as  a  decisive  proof  that  soci- 
nianism  has  lost  ground  in  the  nation,  notwith- 
standing its  pre%'alence  in  societies  of  a  certain 
description  among  the  dissenters.  Those  wlio 
never  formally  renounced  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
have,  in  consequence  of  recent  discussions,  become 
more  than  ever  attached  to  it :  while  that  class  of 
dissenters  who  were  already  moving  in  an  heretical 
direction,  have  reposed  in  socinianism  as  their 
natural  centre  of  gravity.  From  several  other 
circumstances  recorded  in  these  Memoirs,  the  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
credit under  which  this  system  lies  at  present, 
compared  with  the  countenance  and  indulgence 
with  which  it  was  received  thirty  or  forty  years 
back.  While  Mr.  Lindsey  was  deliberating  on  the 
propriety  of  quitting  his  living,  it  was  suggested  to 
him  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  he  might  continue  to 
officiate,  by  making  such  alterations  in  the  public 
offices  of  devotion  as  woidd  accord  with  his  pcctiliar 
views.     "  Nor  was  there  any  ground  to  suspect," 
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says  Mr.  B.,  "  that  he  would  have  met  with  any 
molestation  from  his  superiors."  Mr.  Chambers^ 
who  held  the  living  of  Oundle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, Mr.  Disney,  for  many  years,  and  others,  did 
so,  without  being  called  to  account  for  their  con- 
duct. We  should  be  sorry  to  express  ourselves 
with  an  improper  degree  of  confidence ;  but  we 
may  ventiu-e  to  express  a  firm  persuasion,  that 
such  a  silent  repeal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
by  the  mere  authority  of  a  parochial  minister, 
would  not  now  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed,  or 
uncensured,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
dignitaries  of  the  church  are  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  distinguishing  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  would  shew  themselves  prompt  and  eager, 
as  appears  from  recent  instances,  to  discourage 
the  open  disavowal  of  them.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting,  that  the  hope  of  rendering  the 
tenets  of  the  Polish  heresiarch  popular  and  pre- 
valent throughout  this  nation,  was  at  no  period 
so  completely  extinguished  as  at  the  present ;  and 
from  a  certain  air  of  despondency  which  the 
memorialist  of  Lindsey  betrays,  amidst  all  his 
gasconades,  we  are  convinced  he  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  disposition  on  all  occasions  to  vaunt 
of  their  success,  and  to  predict,  with  great  con- 
fidence, the  speedy  triumph  of  their  principles,  is 
a  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  modern 
socinians ;  and  the  absurd  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  matters  of  fact  into  which  this  propensity 
betrays  them,  are  truly  ludicrous.     All  other  sorts 
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of  CDthusiasts  of  whom  we  have  either  heard  or 
read,  are,  in  this  respect,  cold  and  phlegmatic 
compared  nith  them.  In  various  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Lindsey's  correspondents,  and 
<rf  others,  representations  are  made  of  numerous 
and  rapid  conversions  to  socinianism,  which  Mr.  B,, 
from  a  regard  to  truth  and  decency,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  correct  and  apologize  for,  as  the  effusion 
of  well-intended  but  intemperate  zeal.  The  boast 
of  success  is  almost  invariably  the  precursor  of  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  B.,  in  which  it  is 
either  repealed  or  qualified;  and  it  is  but  doing 
him  justice  to  say,  that  his  judgement  and  expe- 
rience have  exempted  hiin  from  those  illusions 
and  deceptions  of  which  his  party  have  become 
the  easy  dupes.  We  had  been  confidently  in- 
fonned,  for  instance,  that  almost  all  the  people 
of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusets,  were 
becoming  socinians,  and  that  the  ministers,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  had  already  declared 
themselves  such ;  when  it  appears,  from  the  unim- 
peachable autliority  of  Mr.  Wells,  himself  a  soci- 
nian,  and  an  inhabitant  of  that  city,  that  there  is 
but  one  professedly  unitarian  chapel  throughout  New 
England  :  and  so  little  sanguine  is  he  with  respect 
to  the  spread  of  that  doctrine,  that  he  strongly 
deprecates  its  discussion,  from  a  conviction  that 
it  will  issue  in  producing,  among  the  body  of  the 
people,  a  more  confirmed  attachment  to  ortho- 
doxy.* It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
•  See  his  Letter  in  the  Appendix  of  t!ic  Memoirs. 
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extravagant  boasts  of  success^  are  not  accompanied 
with   the    slightest    advertence    to  the   moral   or 
spiritual  effects  which  the  socinian  doctrine  pro- 
duces on  the   character:   this  is   a  consideration 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  enters  into  the  mind  of  its 
most  zealous  abettors,  who  appear  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  if  they  can  but  accomplish  a  change  of 
sentiment,   however    inefficacious   to   all  practical 
purposes.     Their  converts   are   merely  proselyted 
to  an  opinion,  without  pretending  to  be  converted 
to  God ;  and  if  they  are  not  as  much  injured  by 
the  change  as  the  proselytes  made  by  the  pharisees 
of  old,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  causes  totally  distinct 
from  the  superior   excellence  of  the  tenets  which 
they  have  embraced.     They  have  been  taught  to 
discard  the  worship  of  Christ,  and   to  abjure  all 
dependence  upon  him  as  a  Saviour — an  admirable 
preparation,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  a  devout  and 
holy  life.      Let  the   abettors   of   these   doctrines 
produce,  if  they  can,  a  single  instance  of  a  person, 
who,  in  consequence  of  embracing  them,  was  re- 
claimed from  a  vicious  to  a  virtuous  life,  from  a 
neglect  of  serious  piety  to  an  exemplary  discharge 
of  its   obligations  and  duties;   and   their  success, 
to   whatever   extent   it   has   been  realized,  would 
suggest  an   argument  in   their    favour    deserving 
some  attention.     But  who  is  ignorant  that  among 
the  endless   fluctuations  of  fashions  and  opinions 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  religion,  the  most  absurd 
and    pernicious    systems    have    flourished    for    a 
while  ;  and  that  arianisra,  for  instance,  which  these 
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men  profess  to  abhor  almost  as  much  as  ortho- 
dosy,  prevailed  to  such  a  degrrep.  for  years,  as  to 
tlueaten  to  become  the  prevalent  rehgion  of 
Christendom  ?•  Socinianism  can  boast  but  few 
converts  compared  with  infidehty ;  in  England, 
of  late,  they  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  their 
progress  has  been  simultaneous,  derived  from  the 
same  causes,  and  productive  of  the  same  effects. 
Shall  we  therefore  affirm  tiiat  infidelity  is  to  be 
rejected  with  less  confidence,  because  it  possesses 
in  reality  that  to  which  socinianism  only  pretends? 
When  we  reflect  on  the  inert  and  torpid  character 
of  socinianism,  it  is  sui*prising  any  serious  expec- 
tation should  be  entertained  of  its  final  triumph. 
From  innumerable  passages  in  these  Memoirs,  it 
appears  that  the  far  greater  number,  of  those  who 
have  embraced  it  in  the  established  church,  have 
been  content  to  retain  their  situation  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  joined  in 
the  petition  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription, 
Mr.  Lindsey  was  the  only  person  who  made  any 
sacrifice  of  emolument  to  principle.  We  find  both 
Mr.  Lindsey  and  Mr.  Belsham  incessantly  re- 
proaching unitarians  with  timidity,  in  declining 
the  avowal  of  their  sentiments;  and  the  former 
remarking,  with  just  indignation,  that,  amidst  the 
multitudes  that  concun-ed  in  his  views,  there  was 
but   one  member  of  the  estabUsbed  church  that 

*  See  the  Second  Book  of  SuJpicius  Scverus.  chap.  35. 
"  Turn  haoKEis  Arii  prorupit  totumqiic  orbcm  tnvecto  enore 
turbarerat." 
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afforded  him  any  pecuniary  aid  towards  defraying 
the  necessary  expentes  attendant  on  the  opening 
of  his  chapel.  The  avowal  of  socinianism  among 
dissenters  has  rarely  been  followed  by  worldly  pri- 
vations ;  and  in  the  church  of  England,  where 
such  consequences  must  have  ensued,  it  has  not 
been  made.  Except  in  the  instances  of  Lindsey, 
Jebb,  and  a  very  few  others,  the  converts  to  soci- 
nianism have  stooped  to  the  meanest  prevarication, 
and  the  most  sacrilegious  hypocrisy,  rather  than 
sacrifice  their  worldly  emolument  and  honours. 
Compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  puritans,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who,  though  the 
points  at  issue  were  comparatively  trifling  and 
insignificant,  chose,  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand, to  encounter  every  species  of  obloquy  and 
distress,  rather  than  do  violence  to  their  con- 
science; and  learn  the  difference  between  the 
heroism  inspired  by  christian  principle,  and  the 
base  and  pusillanimous  spirit  of  heresy.  What 
an  infatuation  to  expect  that  a  system  which  in- 
spires its  votaries  with  no  better  sentiments  and 
feelings  than  are  evinced  by  these  decisive  facts, 
will  ever  become  the  prevailing  belief;  a  system 
which,  while  it  militates  against  every  page  of 
revelation,  is  betrayed  by  the  selfish  timidity  of 
its  followers!  The  system  of  Socinus  is  a  cold 
negation :  the  whole  secret  of  it  consists  in  think- 
ing meanly  of  Christ ;  and  what  tendency  such  a 
mode  of  thinking  can  have  to  inspire  elevation 
or  ardour,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.     If  it  is 
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calcuJated  to  relieve  the  conscience  of  a  weight, 
which  the  principles  of  orthodoxy  render  it  difficult 
to  shake  off,  without  complying  with  the  conditions 
of  the  gospel,  infidelity  answers  the  same  purpose 
still  better,  and  possesses  a  still  liigher  degree  of 
simplicity, — meaning  by  that  term  what  socinians 
generally  mean — the  total  absence  of  mystery. 

Great  part  of  these  Memoirs  is  occupied  in 
giving  a  copious  analysis  of  Mr,  L.'s  publications; 
which  posse^ssing  no  intrinsic  merit,  nor  having 
excited  more  than  a  temporary  interest,  it  would 
be  trifling  with  the  patience  of  our  readers,  to 
suppose  they  could  derive  either  entertainment 
or  instruction  from  seeing  them  abridged.  Of 
Mr.  Lindsey,  considered  as  a  writer,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  measure  of  intellect  he  dis- 
played was  the  most  ordinary,  and  that  he  was  not 
possessed  of  the  power,  in  its  lowest  degree,  of 
either  inventing  what  was  rare,  or  embelhshing 
what  was  common.  He  was  perspicuous,  because 
he  contented  himself,  on  all  occasions,  with  the 
most  commonplace  thoughts ;  he  was  simple,  be- 
cause he  aspired  to  nothing  more  tlian  to  con- 
Toy  his  meaning  in  intelligible  terms,  without  the 
least  conception  of  force,  elegance,  or  harmony. 
Though  his  writings  are  replete  with  professions 
of  unbounded  liberality  and  candour,  it  is  evident, 
from  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  he  was  indulgent  only  towards  those 
who  approached  nearer  to  infidelity  than  himself. 
Nothing    can    be    conceived    more    splenetic    and 
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acrimonious  than  his  examination  of  that  ingenious 
author's  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  who,  in 
return  for  compliments  and  condescensions,  which, 
however  unworthy  of  the  cause  he  was  defending, 
were  sufficient  to  soften  a  Cerberus,  met  with 
nothing  but  rudeness  and  insolence.  It  was  truly 
amusing  to  see  the  imbecility  of  a  Lindsey  as- 
suming the  airs  of  a  Warburton.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  that  publication,  he  affects  to  consider 
Mr.  Robinson  as  a  mere  superficial  declaimer; 
although  his  friend.  Archdeacon  Blackbume,  Mr.  B. 
informs  us,  always  spoke  of  the  Plea  as  a  most 
able  and  unanswerable  performance.  So  much  for 
the  modesty  of  this  heretical  confessor ! 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Mr,  L.  to  that  obUvion 
which  is  the  infallible  destiny  of  him  and  of  his 
works,  and  to  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  narrative,  and  the  miscellaneous  strictures  of 
his  biographer.  In  the  first  place,  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  abatement  of  that  tone  of  arrogance 
which  so  strikingly  characterised  his  former  pub- 
lications. Not  that  we  ever  expect  him  to  exhibit 
himself  in  the  light  of  an  amiable  or  unassuming 
writer,  which  would  be  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change 
his  skin ;  but  it  is  with  pleasure  we  remark  less 
insolence  and  dogmatism  than  he  has  displayed  on 
other  occasions.  He  writes  like  a  person  who  is 
conscious  he  is  supporting  a  sinking  cause ;  an  air 
of  despondency  may  be  detected  amidst  his  efforts 
to  appear  gay  and  cheerful.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  he  is  celebrating  the  obsequies,  not  the 
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triutilphV  of  socitrianism  :  and  from  the  little  advan- 
tage it  has  derived  from  its  tbtmer  efforts,  his 
ranity  will  not  prevent  him  from  suspecting  that 
he  is  grTing  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust. 

hi  this,  as  in  all  his  former  publications, '  he 
erhtces  a  t<rtal  ignorance  of  human  nature,  together 
with  that  propensity  to  overrate  the  practical  effect 
of  metaphysical  theories,  which  almost  invariably 
attaches  to  metaphysicians  of  an  inferior  order.  He 
who  invents  a  metaphysical  system,  which  pos- 
sesses the  least  claim  to  public  regard,  must  have 
paid  a  profound  attention  to  the  actual  constitution 
of  human  nature.  He  must  have  explored  the 
most  deUcate  and  intricate  processes  of  the  mind. 
Bind  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  various  phenomena 
which  it '  presents.  He  is  neccfisarily  alioue  his 
theory,  having  been  conducted  to  it  by  an  inde- 
pendent effort  of  thought.  He  has  not  adjusted 
his  observations  to  his  hypothesis,  but  his  hypo- 
thesis to  his  observations.  The  humble  disciple, 
the  implicit  admirer,  proceeds  too  often  in  a  directly 
opposite  manner.  All  he  knows  of  the  mental 
constitution,  in  its  more  intricate  movements,  he 
derives  from  the  system  prepared  to  his  hand, 
which  he  adopts  with  all  its  crudities,  and  con- 
fidently employs  as  the  key  which  is  to  unlock 
all  the  recesses  of  nature.  Having  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  human  mind  mth  a 
constant  view  to  the  technical  arrangements  to 
which  he  lias  devoted  hiraselt^  he  estimates  the 
practical  importance  of  meta[ihysical  theories  by 
P  2 
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what  has  passed  in  his  own  mind.  We  are  fully 
convinced  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  very  little 
influenced  by  metaphysical  theories ;  and  that  even 
in  minds  which  are  more  prone  to  speculation, 
metaphysical  dogmas  are  seldom  so  firmly  em- 
braced, or  so  deeply  realized,  as  to  be  productive 
of  important  practical  effects.  The  advocate  of 
necessity,  and  the  champion  of  liberty,  will,  in  the 
same  state  of  moral  proficiency,  act  precisely  the 
same  part,  in  similar  circumstances.  Mr.  Belsham, 
however,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  ascribes,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  ruin  of  multitudes  of  young 
persons  to  their  embracing  the  opposite  tenet.  It 
is  truly  surprising,  that  he,  who  was  so  quick- 
sighted  as  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  notion 
of  liberty  to  promote  immoral  conduct,  should 
entertain  no  suspicion  of  a  similar  tendency  in  the 
doctrine  of  God's  being  the  author  of  sin,  which 
Mr.  B.  repeatedly  asserts. 

''  The  true  solution  of  the  first  diflSculty,"  says 
Mr.  B.,  "  whether  God  be  the  author  of  sin> 
"  appears  to  be  this  :  that  God  is,  strictly  speaking, 
^*  the  author  of  evil ;  but  that,  in  the  first  place, 
''  he  never  ordains  or  permits  evil  but  with  a  view 
"  to  the  production  of  a  greater  good,  which  could 
"  not  have  existed  without  it.  And,  secondly,  that 
"  though  God  is  the  author  of  evil,  both  natural 
^'  and  moral,  he  is  not  the  approver  of  evil ;  he 
''  does  not  delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake ;  it  must 
"  be  the  object  of  his  aversion,  and  what  he  would 
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*•  never  permit  or  endure,  if  the  good  he  intends 
"  could  have  been  accomplished  without  it.  With 
"  respect  to  the  justice  of  punishment,  the  best 
*'  and  only  philosophical  solution  of  it  is,  that, 
"  under  the  divine  government,  all  punishment  is 
"  remedial.  Moral  evil  is  the  disease,  punishment 
"  is  the  process  of  cure,  of  greater  or  less  inten- 
"  sity,  and  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  in  pro- 
"  portion  to  the  malignity  and  inveteracy  of  the 
"  malady,  but,  ultimately,  of  sovereign  efficacy, 
"  under  the  divine  government,  to  operate  a  per- 
"  feet  cure;  so  that  those  whose  vices  have  been 
"  the  means  of  proving,  purifying,  and  exalting 
"  the  virtues  of  others,  shall,  in  the  end,  share 
'*  with  them  in  their  virtue  and  their  triumph,  and 
"  the  impartial  justice  and  infinite  benevolence  of 
"  the  Divine  Being  wiW  be  made  known,  adored, 
"  and  celebrated,  through  the  whole  created  uni- 
"  verse."— Pp.  323,  324. 

The  malignant  tendency  of  such  representations 
as  the  foregoing  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  point  it  out  to  our  readers.  How 
Tain  are  all  precautions  against  sin,  if,  in  all  cases, 
it  is  produced  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
Deity !  And  what  motive  can  remain  for  avoiding 
it,  if  it  is  certain  of  being  ultimately  crowned  with 
happiness  and  glory  !  The  distinction  between  pro- 
ducing it,  and  approving  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  with 
which  the  doctrine  is  attempted  to  be  palliated,  is 
perfectly  futile  ;  for  this  is  ascribing  no  more  to  the 
Deity  than  must,  in  justice,  be  ascribed  to  the  most 
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profligate  of  mankind,  who  never  commit  sin  for  its 
own  sake,  but  purely  with  a  view  to  certain  advan- 
tages with  which  it  is  connected :  and  the  differ^ce 
between  the  two  cases  arises  not  from  any  4is- 
tihction  in  the  moral  character  of  the  proceeding, 
but  simply  from  the  superior  comprehensiqn .  t>f 
view  with  which  the  conduct  of  the  Deity,  is 
accompanied.  As  the  perpetration  of  vice  is,  upon 
this  system,  a  calamity,  not  a  crime,  it  is  but  fittixig 

m 

and  necessary  it  should  receive  a  compensation: 
and  for  this  Mr.  B.  has  provided,  by  representing 
the  ultimate  happiness  of  such  as  have  been  the 
means  of  purifying  the  virtue  of  others  by  their 
vices,  as  the  effect  of  the  impartial  justice  of  the 
Deity.  Persons  of  this  description  are,  it  seems,  a 
t^pecies  of  benefactors ;  and  it  is  but  right  *  they 
should,  in  due  time,  be  rewarded.  They  are  the 
scavengers  of  the  universe ;  and,  having  done  a 
great  deal  of  necessary,  though  dirty,  work,  they  are 
entitled  to  commiseration  at  present,  and  to  propor- 
tionable compensation  in  another  state  of  being. 
How  admirably  are  these  views  adapted  to  promote 
a  horror  of  sin !  What  tenderness  of  conscience, 
fear  of  offending,  deep  humility  and  penitence,  may 
we  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Belsham  and  in  his  ?  ad- 
mirers! Doubtless,  their  eyes  are  a  fountain  of 
tears,  which,  like  Jeremiah,  they  are  incessantly 
pouring  out  for  those  vices  and  impieties  which  are 
the  sure  and  certain  pledges  of  endless  felicity !  • 

To   expect   Mr.  B.  to  write    a   bulky  volume, 
without  intermingUng  a  large  portion  of  infidelity. 
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would  be  to  expect  grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  (^ 
thistles.  In  the  work  under  consideration,  he  fully 
maintains  the  consistency  of  his  character.  He 
more  than  insinuates  his  disbelief  of  a  great,  if 
not  the  greater,  part  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Mr. 
Lindsey,  having  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  just 
reprehension  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  those 
who  reject  the  books  of  Moses,  Mr.  B.  takes  upon 
him  to  censure  the  severity  of  his  friend. 

"  But  surely,  if  the  venerable  writer,"  says  he, 
"  had  reconsidered  the  case  with  his  usual  calmness 
"  and  impartiality,  he  would  have  seen  that  a  person 
"  may  be  a  very  firm  hehever  in  the  divine  mission 
"  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  be  well  satisfied  with 
"  the  general  evidence  of  the  divine  legation  of 
"  Moses,  while  he  at  the  same  time  may  entertain 
*'  very  serious  doubts,  whether  the  books  commonly 
"  attributed  to  Moses  were  really  written  through- 
"  out  by  him,  and  whether  either  the  narrative  or 
*'  the  institute  exist  at  present  exactly  in  the  fonn 
"  in  which  he  delivered  them." — P.  408. 

But,  supposing  the  narrative  to  be  in  certain 
points  false,  the  institution  misrepresented  and  dis- 
guised, and  the  books  which  we  term  the  Penta- 
teuch the  production  of  some  unknown  author, — 
who  does  not  see  the  impossibility  of  separating  the 
truth  from  the  falsehood,  and  of  attaching,  on  any 
consistent  principles,  to  any  part  of  it,  the  credit 
due  to  a  divine  communication  ?  The  spirit  of 
infidehty  evinced  in  these  passages  is  little  different 
from  that  which  pervades  the  pages  of  Bolingbruke 
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and  Voltaire,  But  such  is  the  genuine  progress  of 
socinianism :  it  begins  with  denying  some  of  the 
clearest  propositions  in  the  New  Testament^  in 
order  to  which  its  claims  to  inspiration  must  be 
weakened  or  annulled ;  whence  it  proceeds  to  dis^- 
pute  the  authority  of  the  Old,  till  the  whole  Bible 
is  virtually  set  aside  as  the  umpire  of  controversy. 
Among  the  other  subUme  discoveries  to  which 
Mr.  B.  has  been  led  by  a  critical  investigation  ci 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  one  is,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possesses  no  authority  what- 
ever ;  or,  to  use  a  term  of  his  own  invention,  no 
external  authority.  Speaking  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  he  says — 

"  In  a  paper  dated  Jan.  1,  1792,  the  duke  ex- 
*'  presses  a  belief  that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to 
"  dominion  and  authority  was  the  consequence  of 
"  his  submission  to  those  sufferings  which  '  were 
"  so  efficacious,  perhaps  so  necessary,  to  his  own 
"  glory,  and  to  the  future  happiness  of  mankind.' 
"  His  mind  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  per- 
"  plexed  with  some  obscure  notion  of  the  unscrip- 
"  tural  doctrines  of  meritorious  sufferings,  and  of 
"  the  external  authority  of  Jesus  Christ ;  which, 
"  however,  he  regards  as  a  mystery,  which  *  it  will 
**  probably  never  be  given  to  man  in  the  present 
"  state'  to  understand,  and  which  therefore  ^  must 
"  consequently  be  ranked  among  those  articles, 
"  the  belief  of  which  cannot  be  necessary  to  sal- 
"  vation.'  "—P.  327. 

Though  the  apostles  have  affirmed  the  exaltation 
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of  the  Saviour  to  the  government  of  the  universe, 
in  every  variety  of  form  which  language  can  sup- 
ply,— though  he  himself  declared  that  all  power 
was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth, — his 
possession  of  external  autliority  is  unblushingly 
asserted  to  be  an  unscriptnral  tenet.  We  chal- 
lenge Mr.  B.  to  invent  terms  more  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  the  highest  dominion  and  authority, 
than  those  which  the  inspired  writers  have  em- 
ployed in  describing  the  exaltation  of  the  Sa^-iour. 
We  can  regard  tliis  assertion  of  Mr.  Belsham's 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  specimen  of  that 
theological  audacity  which  forms  the  principal 
feature  in  that  gentleman's  character,  and  which, 
happily,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  inspire 
a  complete  abliorrence  of  the  system  which  ren- 
ders such  a  procedure  necessary.  We  cheerfully 
accept,  however,  the  concession  implied  in  these 
daring  positions,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  merito- 
rious sufi'erings  of  Christ  is  inseparably  connected 
with  his  exaltation ;  and  as  the  latter  cannot, 
without  the  utmost  indecency,  be  denied,  the 
former  follows  of  course.  We  can  annex  no  other 
meaning  to  the  epithet  external,  as  applied  to 
auihoriti/,  than  what  might  be  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  personal ;  or,  in  other  words, 
Mr.  B.'s  intention  is  to  assert  that  our  Lord  pos- 
sesses no  authority  whatever,  apart  from  the 
credit  due  to  his  mission  and  to  his  doctrine ;  and 
that  the  christian  church  is  in  no  other  sense 
governed    by    Christ,    than    the    Jews    might    be 
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affirmed  to  be  governed  by  Moses  after  his  decease. 
It  must  be  obvious,  however,  to  every  one,  tiiat 
this  is  not  to  explain,  but  boldly  and  imequivocally 
to  contradict,  the  writings  of  the  apostles  on  this 
important  subject. 

We  shall  close  these  strictures  on  Mr.  Belsham, 
by  quoting  one  passage  more,  which  illustrates, 
at  once,  his  insufferable  arrogance  and  his  ser\'ile 
deference  to  authority. 

"  What  childish  simplicity  and  ignorance,"  says 
he,  ^'does  it  betray  in  some,  to  feign  or  to  feel 
alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  avowed  by  such  men  as  Lindsey,  Priestley, 
Hartley,  and  Jebb,  and  which  are  represented 
by  them  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  right 
views  of  the  divine  government,  of  all  rational 
piety  and  virtuous  practice,  and  of  all  rational 
and  substantial  consolation!  And  yet  such  per- 
sons feel  no  alarm  at  the  vulgar  notion  of  philo- 
sophical liberty,  or  the  power  of  acting  diflferently 
in  circumstances  precisely  similar  ;  a  notion, 
"the  fond  persuasion  of  which  encourages  men 
'^to  venture  into  circumstances  of  moral  danger, 
"  and  to  which  thousands  of  the  young  and  inex- 
*'perienced  especially  are  daily  falling  victims."-*- 
P.  394. 

The  arrogance,  folly,  and  absurdity  of  this  pas- 
sage, are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled,  even  in  the 
writings  of  its  inimitable  author.  The  most  cele- 
brated metaphysicians  and  reasoners,  in  every  age 
and  in   every   country, — Malebranche,  Cudworth, 
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Clarke,  Butler,  Chtllingworth,  Reid,  and  innume- 
rable others,  who  have  avowed  the  strongest  appre- 
hensions of  the  immnral  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
of  fatalism,  or,  as  it  has  been  styled,  philoso- 
phical necessity,  are  consigned  by  a  «Titer  who  has 
not  capacity  sufficient  to  appreciate  their  powers, 
much  less  to  rival  their  productions,  to  the  reproach 
of  childish  simplicity  and  ignorance ;  and  this  for 
no  other  reason  than  tiieir  presuming  to  difier 
in  opinion  from  Lindsey,  Priestley,  Hartley,  and 
iebb !  What  is  this  but  to  enjoin  implicit  faith  ? 
and  why  might  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  uqual 
propriety,  accuse  of  childish  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance, those  who  should  suspect  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  sentiments  held  by  Pascal,  Fenelon, 
and  Bossuet?  We  must  be  permitted  to  remind 
Mr.  B.  that  we  hold  his  pretensions  to  a  liberal  and 
independent  turn  of  tliought  extremely  cheap ; 
that,  possessing  nothing  original  even  in  his 
opinions,  to  say  nothing  of  his  genius,  his 
most  vigorous  efforts  have  terminated  in  his  be- 
coming a  mere  trainbearer,  in  a  very  insignificant 
procession. 

Having  already  detained  our  readers  longer  on 
this  article  than  we  ought,  we  should  now  put  a 
period  to  our  remarks,  but  that  there  is  one  par- 
ticular connected  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Lindsey, 
which  we  conceive  has  been  too  often  set  in  such 
a  light  as  is  calculated  to  produce  erroneous  im- 
pressions. We  refer  to  the  resignation  of  his 
living,  in  deference  to  his  religious  scruples.     He 
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is,  on  this  account,  everywhere  designated  by 
Mr.  Belsham  by  the  title  of  "  the  venerable  con- 
fessor;" and  what  is  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
the  late  excellent  Job  Orton,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Hackney, 
i^aks  of  him  in  the  following  terms : 

^  Were  I  to  publish  an  account  of  silenced  and 
ejected  ministers,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted 
to  insert  Mr.  Lindsey  in  the  list  he  mentions 
in  his  Apology  with  so  much  veneration.  He 
certainly  deserves  as  much  respect  and  honour 
as  any  of  them  for  the  part  he  has  acted.  Per- 
haps few  of  them  exceeded  him  in  learning  and 
piety.  I  venerate  him  as  I  would  any  of  your 
"  confessors.  As  to  his  particular  sentiments,  they 
'^  are  nothing  to  me.  An  honest,  pious  man,  who 
"  makes  such  a  sacrifice  to  truth  and  conscience  as 
he  has  done,  is  a  glorious  character,  and  de- 
serves the  respect,  esteem,  and  veneration  of 
every  true  christian.' " 

We  have  no  scruple  in  asserting  that  this  un- 
qualified encomium  is  repugnant  to  reason,  to 
scripture,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and 
purest  ages  of  the  christian  church.  To  pass  over 
the  absurdity  of  denominating  Mr.  L.  a  silenced 
and  ejected  minister,  merely  on  account  of  his 
voluntary  withdrawment  from  a  community,  whose 
distinguishing  tenets  he  had  abandoned,  we  are 
far  from  conceiving  that  the  merit  attached  to 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  of  such  an 
order  as  to  entitle  him  for  a  moment  to  rank  with 
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confessors  and  martyrs.  To  the  praise  of  manly 
integrity  for  quitting  a  situation  he  could  no  longer 
conscientiously  retain,  we  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge Mr.  L.  fully  entitled.  We  are  cordially 
disposed  to  admire  integrity  wherever  we  perceive 
it ;  and  we  admire  it  the  more  in  the  present 
instance,  because  such  examples  of  it,  among 
beneficed  ecclesiastics,  have  been  rare.  But  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  place  sacrifices  to 
error  on  the  same  footing  as  sacrifices  to  truth, 
without  annihilating  their  distinction.  If  revealed 
truth  possess  any  thing  of  sanctity  and  importance, 
the  profession  of  it  must  be  more  meritorious 
than  the  profession  of  its  opposite ;  and,  by  con- 
sequence, sacrifices  made  to  that  profession  must 
be  more  estimable.  He  who  suffers  in  the  cause 
of  truth  is  entitled  to  our  admiration ;  he  who  suffers 
in  the  defence  of  error  and  delusion,  to  our  com- 
miseration :  which  are  unquestionably  very  diffe- 
rent sentiments.  If  truth  is  calculated  to  elevate 
and  sanctify  the  character,  he  who  cheerfully 
sacrifices  his  worldly  emolument  to  its  pursuit, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  partaken,  in  no 
common  degree,  of  its  salutary  operation.  He 
who  suffers  equal  privations  in  the  propagation 
of  error,  evinces,  it  is  confessed,  his  possession  of 
moral  honesty ;  but  unless  persuasion  could  con- 
vert error  into  truth,  it  is  impossible  it  should 
impart  to  error  the  effects  of  truth.  Previous 
to  the  profession  of  any  tenets  whatever,  there 
lies  an  obligation   on  all,  to    whom   the   light   of 
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the  gospel  extends^  to  believe  the  truth.  We  are 
bound  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  only  be-» 
cause  we  are  bound  to  believe  on  him.  But 
if,  instead  of  believing  on  him,  we  deny  him  in 
his  essential  characters,  which  is  the  case  with 
socinians,  the  sincerity  of  that  denial  will  indeed 
rescue  us  from  the  guilt  of  prevarication,  but  not 
from  that  of  unbelief.  It  is  possible,  at  least, 
since  some  sort  of  faith  in  Christ  is  positively 
asserted  to  be  essential  to  salvation,  that  the  tenets 
of  the  socinians  may  be  such  as  to  exclude  that 
faith :  that  it  does  exclude  it,  no  orthodox  man 
can  consistently  deny ;  and  how  absurd  it  were  to 
suppose  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  the  reward 
of  a  christian  confessor,  merely  for  denying,  bona 
Jide^  the  doctrine  which  is  essential  to  salvation! 
The  sincerity  which  accompanies  his  profession  en- 
titles him  to  the  reward  of  a  confessor:  the  error 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  professes  exposes  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
as  an  unbeliever !  If  we  lose  sight  of  socinianism 
for  a  moment,  and  suppose  an  unbeliever  in 
Christianity,  in  toio,  to  suffer  for  the  voluntary  and 
sincere  promulgation  of  his  tenets,  we  would  ask 
Mr.  Orton  in  what  rank  he  would  be  inclined  to 
place  his  infidel  confessor.  Is  he  entitled  to  rank 
with  any  of  the  confessors  ?  If  he  is,  our  Saviour's 
terms  of  salvation  are  essentially  altered ;  and 
though  he  pronounces  an  anathema  on  him 
who  shall  deny  him  before  men,  the  sturdy  and 
unshaken    denial   of  him  in   the  face   of  worldly 
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discoaragement,  would  answer,  it  seems,  as  well  as 
a  similar  confession.  Men  are  left  at  their  liberty 
in  this  respect ;  and  they  are  equally  secure  of 
eternal  happiness,  whether  they  deny,  or  whether 
they  confess,  the  Sanour,  providing  they  do  it 
finnly  and  sincerely.  If  these  consequences 
appear  shocking,  and  he  bo  forced  to  assert  the 
negative,  then  it  is  admitted  that  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  confessed  enters  essentially  into  the 
inquiry,  whether  he  who  suffers  for  his  opinions, 
is  to  be,  ipso  facto,  classed  with  christian  con- 
fessors. Let  it  he  remembered  that  we  are  not 
denying,  that  he  who  hazards  his  worldly  interest, 
rather  than  conceal  or  dissemble  his  tenets,  how 
false  or  dangerous  soever  they  may  be,  is  an  honest 
man,  and,  quoad  hoc,  acts  a  virtuous  part, — but 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of  approbation 
with  the  champion  of  truth.  That  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  subject  is  consonant  to  the 
Scriptures,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who 
recollect  that  St.  John  rests  his  attachment  to 
Galus  and  to  the  elect  Lady,  on  the  truth  which 
dwelt  in  them ;  that  he  professed  no  christian 
attachment  but  for  the  trutli's  sake ;  and  that 
he  forbade  christians  to  exercise  hospitality,  or' 
to  shew  the  least  indication  of  friendship,  to  those 
who  taught  any  other  doctrine  than  that  which 
he  and  his  fellow  apostles  had  taught.  The  source 
of  the  confusion  and  absurdity  which  necessarily 
attach  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Orton  and  others, 
here   expressed  on  this    subject,  consists  in  their 
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confounding  together  moral  sincerity  and  christiaii 
piety.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the 
latter  cannot  subsist  without  the  former;  but  we 
are  equally  certain  that  the  former  is  by  no  means 
so  comprehensive  as  necessarily  to  include  the 
latter.  We  should  have  imagined  it  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  so  plain  a 
position  as  this^  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  what 
the  world  styles  an  honest  man,  and  another  to 
be  a  christian — a  distinction,  obvious  as  it  is,  suffi- 
cient to  solve  the  whole  mystery,  and  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  L.,  without  adopting  the 
unmeaning  jargon  of  his  biographer,  who  styles 
him,  in  innumerable  places,  the  venerable  confessor. 
How  repugnant  the  language  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  expose,  is  to  that  which  was  held 
in  the  purest  and  best  ages  of  the  church,  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  are  competently  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Marcionites,  we 
are  informed  by  Eusebius,  boasted  of  their  ha\ing 
furnished  a  multitude  of  martyrs ;  but  they  were 
not  the  less  on  that  account  considered  as  deniers 
of  Christ.  Hence,  when  orthodox  christians  hap- 
pened occasionally  to  meet  at  the  places  of 
martyrdom  with  Montanists  and  Manichaeans,  they 
refused  to  hold  the  least  communion  with  them, 
lest  they  should  be  supposed  to  consent  to  their 
errors.*  In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
professed  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  before 

*  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  14. 
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we  can  determine  that  profession  to  be  a  christian 
profession ;  nor  is  martyrdom  entitled  to  the  high 
veneration  justly  bestowed  on  acts  of  heroic  piety, 
on  any  other  ground  than  iti^  being,  what  the 
term  imports,  an  attestation  of  the  truth.  It  is 
the  saint  which  makes  the  martyr,  not  the  martyr 
the  saint. 
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A  Summary  of  the  Principles  and  History  of  Popery ^  in  Five 
Lectures^  on  the  Pretensions  and  Abuses  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.     By  John  Birt.     8vo.  pp.  176.     1823. 

At  a  time  when  popery  is  making  rapid  strides^ 
and  protestants  in  general  have  lost  the  zeal 
which  once  animated  them^  we  consider  the  pub- 
lication we  have  just  announced  as  peculiarly 
seasonable.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  church 
of  Rome  to  propagate  its  tenets^  aided  by  the 
apathy  of  the  opposite  party,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  conjecture.  Certain  it  is,  there  never  was  a 
period  when  the  members  of  the  papal  community 
were  so  active  and  enterprising,  or  protestants  so 
torpid  and  indifferent.  Innumerable  symptoms 
appear  of  a  prevaihng  disposition  to  contemplate 
the  doctrines  of  popery  with  less  disgust,  and  to 
witness  their  progress  with  less  alarm,  than  has 
ever  been  known  since  the  reformation.  All  the 
zeal  and  activity  are  on  one  side ;  and,  while  every 
absurdity      is    retained,     and     every     pretension 
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defended,  which  formerly  drew  upon  popery  the 
indignation  and  abhorrence  of  all  enlightened 
christians,  we  should  be  ready  to  conclude,  from 
the  altered  state  of  public  feeUng,  that  a  system 
once  so  obnoxious  had  undergone  some  momentous 
revolution.  We  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
interpreted,  in  its  most  literal  sense,  the  injunction 
of  "  hoping  all  things,  and  believing  all  things." 
We  persist  in  maintaining  that  the  adherents  to 
popery  are  materially  changed,  in  contradiction 
to  their  express  disavowal ;  and  while  they  make 
a  boast  of  the  infallibiUty  of  their  creed,  and  the 
unalterable  nature  of  their  religion,  we  persist  in 
the  belief  of  its  having  ex^ierienced  we  know  not 
what  mehoration  and  improvement.  In  most  in- 
stances, when  men  are  deceived,  it  is  the  effect 
of  art  and  contrivance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
delude  them ;  in  this,  the  deception  origuiates 
with  ourselves ;  and,  instead  of  bearing  false  wit- 
ness against  otir  neighbour,  such  is  the  excess  of 
our  candour,  that  we  refuse  to  credit  the  unfavour- 
able testimony  which  he  bears  of  himself. 

There  is,  in  the  mean  time,  nothing  reciprocal 
in  this  strange  method  of  proceeding:  we  pipe  to 
them,  but  they  will  not  dance.  Our  concessions, 
instead  of  softening  and  mollifying,  seem  to  have 
no  other  effect  upon  them,  than  to  elate  their 
pride  and  augment  their  arrogance. 

Ah  equal  change  in  the  state  of  feeling  towards 

an  object  which  has  itself  undergone  no  alteration 

.  whatever,    and   where    the    party    by    which    it    is 
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displayed  profess  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  tenets, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  specify.  To  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  Would 
lead  to  discussion  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 
Let  it  suffice  to  remark,  that  it  may  partly  be 
ascribed  to  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  we  have  had  actual  experience  of  the  enor- 
mous cruelties  of  the  papal  system,  and  to  the 
fancied  security  we  possess  against  their  recur- 
rence ;  partly  to  the  agitation  of  a  great  political 
question,  which  seems  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  identifying  the  cause  of  popery  with  that  of 
protestant  dissenters.  The  impression  of  the  past 
has  in  a  manner  spent  itself;  and,  in  many,  its 
place  is  occupied  by  an  eagerness  to  grasp  at 
present  advantages,  and  to  lay  hold  of  every 
expedient  for  shaking  off  the  restraints  which  a 
narrow  and  timid  policy  has  imposed.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  circumstances  has  been  much 
aided  by  that  indifference  to  religious  truth  which 
too  often  shelters  itself  under  the  mask  of  can- 
dour :  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  humour 
been  carried,  that  distinguished  leaders  in  parlia- 
ment have  not  scrupled  to  represent  the  contro- 
versy between  the  papists  and  the  protestants 
as  turning  on  obscure  and  unintelligible  points 
of  doctrine,  scarcely  worth  the  attention  of  en- 
lightened minds;  while  a  beneficed  clergyman  of 
some  distinction  has  treated  the  whole  subject 
as  of  no  more  importance  than  the  idle  disputes 
agitated  by  the   schoolmen.      It   was   but   a   few 
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yeais  since,  that  a  celebrated  nobleman,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  vehemently  condemned  the  oath 
of  abjuration  for  applying  the  term  superstitious 
to  the  doctrine  of  ti'ansubstantiation.  In  exactly 
the  same  spirit  the  appellation  of  papist  is  ex~ 
changed  for  catholic, — a  concession  which  the 
adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome  well  know  how 
to  improve,  as  amounting  to  little  short  of  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  point  at  issue.  For,  if 
the  papists  are  really  entitled  to  the  name  of 
eatholics,  protestants  of  every  denomination  are 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  schism. 

This  revolution  in  tlie  feelings  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  public,  has  probably  been  not  a  little  pro- 
moted by  another  cause.  The  present  times  are 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  efforts  employed 
for  the  extension  of  vital  religion  :  each  denomina- 
tion of  christians  has  taken  its  station,  and  contri- 
buted its  part  toward  the  diffusion  of  evangelical 
sentiments.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the 
professors  of  serious  piety  are  multiplied,  and  form 
at  present  a  very  conspicuous  branch  of  the  com- 
munity. The  space  which  they  occupy  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  is  not  merely  proportioned  to 
their  uumerical  importance,  still  less  to  their  rank 
in  society  :  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from 
the  publicity  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  nume- 
rous associations  for  the  promotion  of  pious  and 
benevolent  objects,  which  they  have  originated  and 
supported.  By  these  means,  their  discriminating 
doctrines,   essential   to   vital   piety,   have    become 
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better  known,  and  more  fully  discussed,  than 
heretofore.  However  beneficial,  as  to  Its  general 
effects,  such  a  state  of  things  may  have  been,  one 
consequence,  which  might  be  expected,  has  been 
the  result.  The  opposition  of  the  enemies  of 
Teligion  has  become  more  virulent,  their  hatred  more 
heated  and  inflamed,  and  they  have  turned  with 
ino  small  complacency  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
system  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
object  of  their  detestation.  Popery,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  its  profession,  combines  the  "  form 
of  godliness"  with  a  total  denial  of  its  power.  A 
heap  of  unmeaning  ceremonies,  adapted  to  fasci- 
,nate  the  imagination  and  engage  the  senses, — 
-implicit  faith  in  human  authority,  combined  with 
.en  utter  neglect  of  divine  teaching, — igowance 
the  most  profound,  joined  to  dogmatism  the  most 
presumptuous,  —  a  vigilant  exclusion  of  biblical 
knowledge,  togetlier  witli  a  total  extinction  of  free 
inquiry,— present  the  spectacle  of  religion  lying  in 
^tate,  surrounded  with  the  silent  pomp  of  death. 
The  very  absurdities  of  such  a  religion  render  it 
less  unacceptable  to  men  whose  decided  hostility 
(to  truth  inclines  them  to  view  with  complacency, 
whatever  obscures  its  beauty,  or  impedes  its  ope- 
,  ration.  Of  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
■which  have  prevailed  to  any  considerable  extent, 
'popery  presents  the  most  numerous  points  of  con- 
trast to  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  it  gains  ground,  the  reU^on 
cf  Christ  must  decline.     ...      -i    ..M<i-"    >    <irMi 
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On  these  accounts,  though  we  are  far  from 
supposing  that  popery,  were  it  triumphant,  would 
allow  toleration  to  any  denomination  of  protes- 
tants,  we  have  the  utmost  confidence,  that  the 
professors  of  evangelical  piety  would  be  its  first 
victims.  The  party  most  opposed  to  them  look 
to  papists  as  their  natural  ally,  on  whose  assis* 
tance,  in  the  suppression  of  what  tliey  are  pleased 
to  denominate  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm,  they  may 
always  depend:  they  may,  therefore,  without  pre- 
sumption, promise  themselves  the  distinction  con- 
ferred on  Ulysses, — that  of  being  last  devoured. 

Whether  popery  will  ever  be  permitted,  in  the 
inscrutable  counsels  of  heaven,  again  to  darken 
and  overspread  the  land,  is  an  inquiry  in  wliich  it  is 
foreign  from  our  province  to  engage.  It  is  certain 
that  the  members  of  the  Romish  community  are 
at  this  moment  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  in* 
dulging  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  su^csted  by  the 
temper  of  the  times,  of  soon  recovering  all  that 
they  have  lost,  and  of  seeing  the  pretended  rights 
of  their  church  restored  in  their  full  splendour. 
If  any  thing  can  realise  such  an  expectation, 
it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  torpor  and  indiiference  of 
protestants,  combined  with  the  incredible  zeal 
and  activity  of  papists ;  and  universal  observation 
shews  what  these  are  capable  of  effecting, — how 
often  they  compensate  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  paucity  of  number,  as  well  as  almost  every 
other  kind  of  inequaUty. 

From  a  settled  persuasion   that  popery  still  is, 
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wliat  it  always  was — a  detestable  system  of  im- 
piety, cruelty,  and  imposture,  fabricated  by  the 
father  of  lies — we  feel  thankful  at  witnessing  any 
judicious  attempt  to  expose  its  enormities,  and 
retard  its  progress.  The  Lectures,  published  some 
years  since,  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  are  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  and  entitle  their  excellent  author 
to  the  esteem  and  latitude  of  the  public.  The 
Protestant,  a  series  of  periodical  papers,  composed 
by  Mr.  M'Gavin,  of  Glasgow,  contains  the  fullest 
deUneation  of  the  popish  system,  and  the  most 
powerful  confutation  of  its  principles,  in  a  popular 
style,  of  any  work  we  have  seen.  Whoever  wishes 
to  see  popery  drawn  to  the  Hfe,  in  its  hideous 
wickedness  and  defonnity,  will  find  abundant  satis- 
faction in  tlie  pages  of  that  writer. 

The  author  before  us  has  been  studious  of  con- 
ciseness, and  has  contented  himself  with  exhibiting 
a  brief,  but  a  very  correct  and  impressive  outline, 
of  that  copious  subject.  As  these  Lectures  were 
delivered  at  Manchester,  it  is  probable  the  author's 
attention  was  more  immediately  directed  to  it,  by 
ivitnessing  the  alarming  progress  which  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  church  are  making  in  that  quarter. 
There  is  nothing  in  them,  however,  of  a  local 
nature,  or  which  is  calculated  to  limit  their  useful- 
ness to  any  particular  part  of  tlie  kingdom.  They 
are  adapted  tor  universal  perusal,  and  entitled  to 
an  extensive  circulation. 

The  first  Lecture  is  on  the  claim  of  the  church 
of  Rome  to  the  appellation  of  catholic,  the  futility 
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ODd  absurdity  of  which  the  author  has  exposed, 
in  a  concise,  hut  highly  satisfactory  manner.  On 
tliis  part  of  the  argument,  he  very  acutely  remarks, 
that  "  no  church,  which  is  not  coeval  with  chris- 
"  tiaiiity  itself,  ought  to  pretend  to  be  the  universal 
"  christian  church. 

"  The  contrary  sentiment  is  evidently  unreason- 
"  able  and  absurd ;  for  it  supposes,  that  something 
"  which  has  aheady  a  distinct  and  complete  ex- 
"  istence,  may  be  a  part  of  sometliing  else  which 
"a  not  to  come  into  being  until  a  future  period; 
"or,  which  is  equivalent  to  this,  that  what  is 
"  entirely  the  creation  of  to-day,  may  include  that 
"  which  was  created  yesterday.  This  would  be 
"  in  opposition  to  all  analogy ;  and,  tlierefore,  ii' 
"  the  church  of  Rome  had  not  an  earlier  com- 
"  mencemeot  than  all  other  christian  churches,~if 
"  tbe  origin  of  that  church  be  not  coincident  and 
•■  simultaneous  with  the  first  moment  of  chris- 
*'  tianity, — then  the  pretension  of  the  church  of 
"  Rome  to  be  the  '  catholic  church '  is  altogether 
"  vain.  Now,  it  is  clear,  from  the  Acts  of  the 
"  Apostles,  that  many  christian  churches  flourislied 
"  in  the  East,  before  the  gospel  was  even  preached 
"  at  Rome.  It  was  enjoined  on  the  apostles,  that 
"  their  ministry  should  begin  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  in 
*'  that  city  the  first  christian  church  was  actually 
"  constituted.  Until  the  persecution  which  arose 
"  about  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  Christ  was  not 
*'  preached  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and 
"  even  then,  with  a  scrupidous  discrimination,  '  to 
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"  the  Jews  only.'  In  fact,  churches  were  formed 
"  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  at  Damascus  and 
"  Antioch,  and  the  gospel  was  sent  even  into 
"  Ethiopia,  before  there  is  any  evidence  of  its 
"  being  known  at  Rome."^ — Fp.  10,  11. 

The  second  Lecture  is  an  historical  exposition 
of  the  principal  events  which  led  to  the  elevation 
of  the  church  of  Rome  to  supremacy:  in  tracing 
these,  much  acumen  is  evinced,  as  well  as  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  third  Lecture  consists  of  a  masterly  delinea- 
tion of  the  genius  and  characteristics  of  the  papal 
ascendancy.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  judi- 
cious author  enters  deeply  mto  the  interior  spirit 
of  popery.  After  setting  in  a  striking  light  the 
seeming  impossibilities  it  had  to  encounter  ere  it 
could  accomplish  its  object,  lie  enumerates  the 
expedients  employed  for  this  purpose,  under  the 
following  heads.  The  votaries  of  the  papal  see 
succeeded:  1.  By  enslaving  the  mental  faculties 
to  human  authority. — 2.  By  giving  to  superstition 
the  semblance  and  sanction  of  rehgion. — 3.  By 
administering  the  aflkirs  of  their  govemmeut  on 
the  corruptest  principles  of  worldly  policy.  Each 
of  these  topics  is  illustrated  witli  great  judgement, 
and  a  copious  induction  of  facts.  On  the  last  of 
these  heads,  we  beg  leave  to  present  to  our  readers 
the  following  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
and  spirit  of  this  writer. 

" '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  saith  our 
"  Lord ;  '  My  kingdom  is  of  this    world,'    is  truly 
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"the  sentiment  of  the  pope;  and  here  lies  the 
"  diiFerence.  The  only  consistent  view  of  this 
"church,  is  that  of  a  political  establishment,  em- 
"  ploying,  indeed,  religious  terms  and  denomina- 
"  tions,  but  only  as  the  pretext  and  colour  of  art 
"  hi'ordiiiate  pursuit  of  secular  and  temporal  objects. 
"  Read  its  history  as  that  of  a  christian  church ; 
"  you  stumble  at  every  step,  and  every  period 
"  shocks  you  with  the  grossest  incongruities  :  read 
"  the  same  history  as  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
"  world ;  all  is  natural  and  easy,  and  the  various 
"proceedings  and  events  are  just  what  you  are 
*'  prepared  to  expect.  The  papal  supremacy  was 
"  conceded  by  an  earthly  monarch ;  all  its  interests 
"  have  varied  with  the  fluctuations  of  human 
"  aiTairs  ;  and  when  the  princes  of  this  world  shall 
"withdraw  their  support,  it  will  fall,  and  'great 
"  will  be  the  fall  thereof.'  The  bishops  of  Rome 
"  have  ever  pursued,  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
"some  earthly  advantage;  and  thus  Pope  Leo  the 
*'  Tenth  exclaimed  most  appropriately,  '  O,  how 
"profitable  has  this  fable  of  Jesus  been  mito  us!' 
'  "  The  first  object  of  these  subtle  politicians,  was 
"to'  provide  a  revenue,  ample  and  permanent 
"  Kings  and  nations  were  accordingly  laid  under 
"  tribute ;  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  papal  in- 
"  fluence,  the  treasures  of  Christendom  flowed  into 
"the  exchequer  of  Rome.  On  every  hand,  art, 
"  fraud,  and  intimidation,  were  equally  and  suc- 
"  cessftiUy  employed,  in  transferring  the  wealth  of 
"  the  world  to  the  coffers  of  the  church. 
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"  This  was  effected  partly  by  regular  ecCle- 
"  fiiastical  taxes,  but  pi-incipally  by  selling  every 
-'thing  the  church  of  Rome  had  to  bestow,  and 
**by  perpetually  iuventiBg  new  articles  of  bargain 
**  and  sale.  Hence  the  multiplying  of  sacraments  ; 
V  hence  the  sale  of  paidons,  indulgences,  benefices, 
"dignities,  and  of  prayers  for  tlie  living  and  the 
'*  dead.  Every  thing  was  prostituted ;  and  under 
"  the  pretence  of  being  the  *  bride,  the  Lamb's 
"  wife/  this  church  became  the  '  mother  of  harlots." 
"  Id  the  same  spirit,  the  death-beds  of  the  rich 
*'  were  besieged,  tliat  they  might  bequeath  their 
"  property  to  the  clergy ;  and  the  consciences  o( 
"opulent  criminals  were  appeased,  in  return  for 
"  Uberal  donations  to  ecclesiastical  funds.  Thus 
"  an  amount  of  riches  almost  incredible  accrued 
"  to  the  papal  treasurj'." — Pp.  94 — 96. 

The  fourth  Lecture  is  occupied  by  giving  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
past  history  of  the  Romish  community.  We  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  large  a  body  of  facts  ex- 
hibited with  perfect  perspicuity  within  so  small 
a  compass :  the  author's  complete  mastery  of  the 
subject  appears  from  the  ease  with  which  he  has 
condensed  an  immense  mass  of  historical  matter, 
witliout  the  least  indication  of  disorder  or  confusion. 

The  last  of  these  Lectures  presents  an  animated 
and  instructive  view  of  the  prospects  which  are 
opening  on  the  christian  church,  and  the  probable 
issue  of  the  causes  and  events  which  are  in  present 
operation. 
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The  notice  we  have  taken  of  this  publication 
will,  we  trust,  induce  our  readers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  and  the  pleasure  which 
an  attentive  perusal  cannot  fail  to  bestow.  It  is 
distinguished  for  precision  and  comprehension  of 
thought,  energy  of  diction,  and  the  most  enlarged 
and  enlightened  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom;  nor  should  we  find  it  easy  to  name  a 
pubUcation,  which  contains,  vnthin  the  same  com- 
pass, so  much  information  on  the  subject  which 
it  professes  to  treat,  A  little  redundance  of  orna- 
ment, and  excess  in  the  employment  of  figurative 
language,  are  excrescences  very  pardonable  in  a 
young  writer,  and  which  more  mature  years  and 
experience  may  be  safely  left  to  correct.  On  the 
whole,  we  cannot  dismiss  the  work  before  us,  with- 
out sincerely  congratulating  the  author  on  that 
happy  combination  of  philosophical  discrimination 
with  christian  piety,  which  it  throughout  displays. 
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[Written   about   1824.      Not    published   before.] 


When  two  parties,  each  formidable  for  their 
numbers,  and  the  weight  of  their  influence  and 
property,  are  animated  by  an  equal  degree  of  zeal, 
it  is  natural  to  anticipate  the  final  success  of  that 
which  possesses  the  most  inherent  strength.  But 
if  one  be  torpid  and  inactive,  and  the  other  eager 
and  enterprising, — if  one  reposes  on  its  arms, 
while  the  other  is  incessantly  on  the  alert, — such  a 
difierence  in  their  spirit  is  sufficient  to  annihilate 
the  greatest  disparity  of  force,  and  to  incline  the 
balance  to  the  side  on  which  superior  \agour  is 
exerted.  This,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  is 
pretty  nearly  the  case  at  present  between  the 
protestants  and  the  papists,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
respects  their  situation  in  these  kingdoms.  The 
papists  appear  to  be  stimulated  by  zeal  and  ele- 
vated by  hope ;  the  protestants  content  themselves 
with  being  silent  spectators  of  their  progress,  while 
many  of  them  seem  secretly  to  rejoice  at  their 
success.  New  popish  chapels  are  rising  on  every 
side,   in   situations   skilfully   selected,  with  a  view 
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to  attract  the  public  attention.  The  consecration 
is  announced  with  ostentatious  publicity,  and 
numerously  attended  by  the  most  elegant  and 
fashionable  part  of  a  protestant  population,  by 
men  of  opulence,  merchants,  and  magistrates,  who 
are  seen  on  no  other  occasions  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  established  [church.] 

Judging  from  the  practice  of  a  multitude  in  the 
higher  classes,  we  are  necessitated  to  infer,  that, 
if  the  popish  doctrine  is  not  true,  it  is  innocent 
and  harmless ;  and,  if  not  entitled  to  an  exclusive 
preference,  it  is  only  inferior  to  that  particular 
form  of  the  protestant  worship  which  they  have 
adopted;  and  that,  while  they  decline  submission 
to  its  claims,  it  possesses  a  majesty  which  entitles 
it  to  their  occasional  homage  and  veneration. 
The  honest  fervour  of  indignation  with  which  its 
pretensions  were  repelled  and  its  impiety  resented, 
has  disappeared:  popery  is  now  viewed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  with  careless  indiffe- 
rence or  secret  complacency. 

But  popery,  it  is  alleged,  is  changed ;  its  venom 
is  exhaled  ;  and,  however  erroneous  in  a  speculative 
view,  it  is  no  longer  fraught  with  the  mischief  and 
the  danger  which  rendered  it  so  formidable  to  our 
ancestors.  An  infallible  religion  changed^  is  nearly 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  religion  which  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  ex- 
emption from  error,  on  the  part  of  its  adherents, 
may  be  confuted  by  argument,  suppressed  by 
force,  or  relinquished  from  conviction ;    but   it  is 
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impossible  to  conceive  of  its  susceptibility  of 
change.  If  it  undergoes  any  alteration,  it  can  only 
[be]  in  consequence  of  its  professors  renouncing 
some  one  or  more  of  the  doctrines  which  formerly 
characterised  it.  But  those  doctrines  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  recorded  divisions  of  the 
church,  of  a  church  affirmed  by  ail  catholics  to  be 
infallible.  The  supposed  infallibiUty  of  the  church 
is  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  system  of  popery, 
the  centre  of  union  amidst  all  the  animosities  and 
disputes  which  may  subsist  on  minor  subjects; 
and  the  proper  definition  of  a  catholic  is  one  who 
professes  to  maintain  the  absolute  infalhbility  of  a 
certain  community  styling  itself  the  church.  For 
a  person  to  dissent  from  a  single  decision  of  the 
church,  is  to  confess  himself  not  a  catholic  ;  because 
it  is  to  affirm  not  only  that  the  church  may  err, 
but  that  it  actually  has  erred,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  infallible.  An  infallibility,  extending  to  some 
points  of  religious  belief,  and  not  to  others,  is  a 
ridiculous  chimera,  which,  could  it  be  reduced  to 
an  object  of  conception,  would  subvert  every 
rational  ground  of  confidence  :  for  what  assuriince 
lean  we  have,  that  a  community  which  has  erred 
'ODce  will  not  fall  into  the  same  predicament 
again  ?  Positive  qualities  may  be  conceived  to 
subast  under  [all]  possible  degrees  of  magnitude; 
they  are  susceptible,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  of  more 
or  ieis :  but  infanibility  is  a  negative  idea,  which 
sdmits  of  no  degrees.  Detect  the  smallest  error 
in  the  individual,  or  the  community,  which  makes 
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this  pretension,  and  you  as  effectually  destroy  it  as 
by  the  discovery  of  a  million.  If  a  catholic^  then, 
professes  to  have  changed  his  opinions^  on  any 
subject  on  which  the  authority  of  the  church  has 
been  interposed,  so  as  to  dissent  from  its  decisions^ 
he  has  relinquished  Catholicism,  and  renounced 
the  only  principle  which  distinguished  him. 

The  supposed  dominion  over  the  consciences  of 
men,  assumed  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  decision  of  general  councils,  and  incor- 
porated with  their  most  solemn  and  public  acts, 
and  must  consequently  be  allowed  to  constitute 
one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  papal  system ; 
and,  though  that  usurpation,  considered  in  itself, 
would  be  a  mere  enunciation  of  a  doctrine  which 
might  be  rejected  with  impunity,  the  interference 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  enforce  the  papal  claims, 
was  countenanced  and  demanded  by  the  same 
authority.  Beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  their 
temporal  domain,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  inca- 
pable of  personally  carrying  their  persecuting 
edicts  into  force ;  but  princes  and  magistrates  were 
diligently  instructed  that  it  was  their  indispensable 
duty  to  suppress  and  punish  the  heretics  against 
whom  the  church  had  denounced  its  anathemas* 
Ecclesiastics,  affecting  a  peculiar  horror  of  blood, 
declined  the  office  of  executioners,  which  they 
devolved  on  the  temporal  authorities  in  each  state  ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  the  violences  which 
[civil  magistrates]  committed  in  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  and  the  support   of  the  authority   of  the 
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church,  they  acted  not  merely  agreeably  to  her 
wishes,  but  in  obedience  to  her  dictates.  If  there 
was  any  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  powers,  it  was,  that 
princes  could,  with  great  difficulty,  on  many  occa- 
sions, be  induced  to  keep  [pace]  with  the  prompt 
and  unrelenting  fury  of  their  spiritual  directors. 
The  grand  lesson  in  which  they  [were]  indoctrinated, 
ttith  infinitely  more  care  than  any  other,  was  the 
implicit  obedience  which  they  vowed  to  the  pontiff 
and  the  church,  in  the  enactment  and  execution 
of  penal  laws  against  the  abettors  of  heretical 
opinions ;  an  epithet  bestowed  upon  all  opinions 
not  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  the  papal 
community.  When  John  Muss,  the  Bohemian  re- 
former, was  arrested,  cast  into  prison,  and  publicly 
burnt  alive  at  Constance,  in  spite  of  a  "  safe-con- 
duct" given  him  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
merely  because  he  refused  to  belie  his  conscience 
by  abjuring  his  pretended  heresy  ;  all  was  executed 
under  the  eyes,  and  by  the  express  authority,  of 
the  council,  who  solemnly  decreed  tiiat  the  safe- 
conduct  of  the  emperor  ought  to  be  considered  as 
no  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  but,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly competent  for  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to 
take  cognizance  of  his  errors,  and  to  punish  them 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  although  he 
presented  himself  before  them  in  dependence  upon 
that  protection  but  for  which  he  ivould  have 
declined  appearing.     Nor  were  they  satisfied  with 
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this  impious  decision  [alone,]  Because  murmurs 
were  heard^  on  account  of  the  violation  of  a  legal 
protection,  they  had  the  audacity  to  add,  that, 
since  the  said  John  Huss  had,  by  impugning 
the  orthodox  faith,  forfeited  every  privilege,  and 
since  no  promise  or  faith  was  binding,  either  by 
human  or  divine  right,  in  prejudice  of  the  catholic 
&ith,  the  said  emperor  had  done  as  became  his 
royal  majesty  in  violating  his  ''  safe-conduct,"  and 
that  whoever;  of  any  rank  or  sex,  dares  to  impugn 
the  justice  of  the  holy  council,  or  of  his  majesty, 
in  relation  to  their  proceedings  with  John  Huss, 
shall  be  punished,  without  hope  of  pardon,  as  a 
favourer  of  heretical  pravity,  and  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  high  treason.* 


*  Though  I  have  nearly  translated  the  language  of  the  holy 
council,  as  given  by  L*Enfant  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  the  reader  will  probably  not  be  displeased  to  see  the 
original. 

"  Praesens  sancta  synodus  ex  quovis  salvo-conductu  per  impe- 
ratorem,  reges,  et  alios  seculi  principes  hareticis  vel  de  haeresi 
difiamatis,  putantes  eosdem  sic  h  suis  erroribus  revocare,  quo- 
cunque  vinculo  se  adstrinxerint,  concesso,  nullum  fidei  catholicae 
vel  jurisdictioni  ecclesiasticae  prqejudicium  generari,  vel  impedi- 
mcntura  pra^stari  posse  seu  debere,  declarat ;  quominus  salvo 
dicto  conductu  nonobstante,  liceat  judici  corapetenti  ccclesiastico 
de  ejusmodi  pcrsonarum  erroribus  inquirere,  et  ali'^s  contra  eas 
debite  procedcre,  casdemque  punire,  quantum  justitia  suadebit,  si 
suos  pertinaciter  recusaverint  revocare  errores,  etiamsi  de  salvo- 
conductu  confisi  ad  locum  venerint  judicii,  ali^s  non  venturi. 

"  Quo  statute,  sive  ordinatione  lecto,  idem  statutum  fuit  appro- 
batum  per  dictos  dominos,  episcopos  nomine  quatuor  nationum, 
ac  Reverendissimum  Patrem  Dominum   Cardinalem  Vivariensem, 

nomine  Collegii  Cardinalium,  per  verbum.  Placet, 
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Here,  then,  we  Iiave  the  decision  of  a  general 
council,  that  a  dissent  from  the  catholic  faith,  per- 
sisted in,  exposes  the  offender  to  the  forfeiture 
of  all  his  rights,  not  excepting  such  as  he  may 
cltdm  from  express  solemn  stipulations.  If  there 
ever  was  an  assembly  fairly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
of  cecumenical,  or  universal,  it  was  certainly  the 
Council  of  Constance  ;  composed  of  delegates  from 
every  kingdom  and  country  of  Europe  ;  held  in  the 
presence  of  an  emperor,  and  many  other  sovereign! 
princes ;     called    by    the    order   of    a    pope,    and 
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&C.  Quia  nonnuUi  mmis  intclligentes  aut  aiiug- 
tis  intentionis,  vel  forsan  aolentes  sapere  plus  qnim  oporMti 
nedam  regue  majestati,  sed  etiam  sacro,  ut  fertur,  contilioi 
linguii  miiledicCis  detnihunt  public^  ct  occultc  direntes,  vel 
innuentes,  quod  salvus-couductua  per  mviclisainium  principem 
Dominum  Sigismundum  Romanonim  et  Ungariie,  &r.,  Kegem, 
quondam  Johaoni  Ilua,  hercsturcha;  damnutic  mctnorio;  datua, 
fiiit  contra  juatidatn  aut  honcstatem  indebit^  violatus  :  cumlameA 
dictus  Johannes  llus  fidcm  orthodoxam  pertinaciter  impugnans 
K  ab  omni  conduvtu  et  privilegiu  reddiderit  alienum,  nee  aliqua 
»ibi  fides  aut  pronussio,  de  jure  naturali,  divino,  vel  humanu, ' 
fuerit  in  prsjudiciiun  Catholica;  fidei  observonda :  idcirco  dicta 
sancCa  aynoilus  prssentiuin  tenore  dedarat :  dictum  invictissi- 
mum  principcm  circa  prsdictuni  quondam  Johannem  Hus,  non- 
obstante  memorato  salvo-conductu,  ex  juris  dcbito  fecisse  qaod 
limit,  et  quod  decutt  regiam  majestatcm :  statuens  et  ariUnana 
omuibus  et  singulis  Christi  lidclibus,  eujuscunque  dignitada, 
gradua,  priBeminentiiE,  cunditionis,  status,  aut  sexus  cxiatant, 
quod  niillus  dcinocps  sacro  concilio  aut  ri-'gias  majealati  de  gesljs 
citra  pnedietum  quondmn  Jobannem  Hus  dctrahat  aive  qnomodo- 
libet  obloquiitur.  Qui  verA  contrarium  fcccrit,  tamiiuam  fiiutor 
liereticaB  pravitatis  ct  reus  criminis  Ixsa:  mnjestatis  irremissibiliter 
puniktnr." — L'Enfant'a  Hinton/  of  the  Caancil  of  Comtanee, 
Tol.  iL  p.  491,  English  edit.  1730. 
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signalized  by  the  absolute  deposition  of  two  pontijOfs^ 
a  forced  abdication  of  a  thirds  and  the  creation 
of  a  fourth ;  which  extinguished  a  schism  of  forty 
years,  and  reunited  the  obedience  of  Christendom 
under  one  head.  If  the  boasted  infallibility  of  the 
church  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  acts  and  decrees  of  such  an  assembly. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more 
absurd,  than  the  supposition,  that  it  was  guided  by 
inspiration  in  respect  to  some  of  its  decisions,  and 
not  of  others.  Such  a  partial  and  capricious  in- 
spiration would  completely  frustrate  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  introduced,  and  expose  us  to  all 
the  perplexity  and  uncertainty  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  prevent;  since,  on  this  supposition, 
nothing  short  of  another  inspiration  could  enable 
us  to  distinguish  and  select  the  suggestions  of  the 
first. 

I  am  aware  that,  when  catholics  are  pressed 
with  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  pre- 
tended infallibility  of  general  councils,  summoned 
by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  they  take  refuge  in 
the  subtle  and  slippery  distinction  between  the 
doctrines  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not, 
points  of  faith.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
serve  a  turn,  they  will  probably  assert,  or  insi- 
nuate, that,  although  the  most  cruel  intolerance 
has  obtained  the  sanction  and  support  of  general 
councils,  their  proper  infallibility  is  not  impaired, 
because  the  principle  which  authorizes  persecution 
is  not  a  point  of  faith. 
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Without  entering  into  the  mazes  of  a  frivolous 
and  nnintelligible  dispute  ubout  words,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  the  supernatural  and  infal- 
lible guidance  of  a  church,  which  leaves  it  to 
stumble  on  the  threshold  of  morality,  to  confound 
the  essential  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  to 
recommend  the  violation  of  the  most  solemn  com- 
pacts, and  the  murder  of  men  against  whom  not 
a  shadow  of  criminality  is  alleged,  except  a  dissent 
from  its  dogmas,  is  nothing  worth ;  but  must  ever 
ensure  the  ridicule  and  abhorrence  of  those  who 
judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  who  will  not  be 
easily  persuaded,  that  the  eternal  fountain  of  love 
and  purity  inhabits  the  breast  which  "  breathes  out 
crueltj-  and  slaughter."  If  persecution  for  con- 
science sake  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  the  genius  of  Christianity ;  then,  I  say,  this 
holy  and  infallible  church  was  so  abandoned  of 
God,  as  to  be  permitted  to  legitimate  the  foulest 
orhnes, — to  substitute  murders  for  sacrifice,  and  to 
betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the  precepts  and  spirit 
of  the  religion  which  she  professed  to  support : 
and  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  condescended,  at  the 
same  moment,  to  illuminate  one  hemisphere  of 
minds  so  hardened,  and  hearts  so  darkened,  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  judgement  of  common  sense.* 

•  Shortly  after  tile  execution  of  Huss,  a  letter,   written  to  the 

!  o{  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  found  at  the  gaCei 

e  at  tlie  churches  at  Constance,  to  this  etiect :  "  The  Holy 

Spirit  lo  the  Council  of  Constance,  greeting.     Take  care  of  your 

n  nf^irs  as  well  as  you  can.     For  our  part  we  cannot  be  with 

you  ;  for  we  are  busy  about  other  afiain  :  lUrewcll." — Ec. 
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It  would  give  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  find,  that 
the  catholics  have,  in  good  earnest,  renounced  the 
intolerant  principles  of  their  predecessors;  but 
when  we  look  around  for  some  proof  of  this,  we 
see  nothing  that  is  satis&ctory.  In  the  midst  of 
much  courtesy,  much  urbanity  and  address,  we 
meet  with  nothing  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
solid  concession; — no  steps  retraced,  no  errors 
revoked,  no  protest  opposed  to  the  persecuting 
maxims  of  former  times.  Whatever  breathes  an 
air  of  liberahty,  issues  from  the  unofficial  commu- 
nications of  private  individuals.  We  anxiously 
wish  for  some  important  concessions  at  the  foun- 
tain-head,— some  exposition  of  the  catholic  faith 
from  the  supreme  pontiff,  or  his  accredited  agents, 
calculated  to  satisfy  us  that  intolerance  is  at  last 
expunged  from  the  papal  creed.  We  wish,  but 
we  wish  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  we  perceive, 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits, — ^in  the  total 
suppression  (as  far  as  his  [the  pope's]  influence 
extends)  of  Bible  societies, — in  his  opposition  to 
the  toleration  established  in  Belgium, — in  the 
exclusion  of  the  protestant  religion  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  indebted 
for  their  existence  to  the  arms  of  protestants, — 
decisive  evidence  of  a  determination  to  maintain 
the  ancient  system  with  inflexible  rigour.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover  a  single  concession  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  conscience,  proceeding  from  an 
authority  which  catholics  are  bound  to  respect. 
The   renunciation    of  the   rights  of  the   pope  to 
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interfere  in  temporal  matters,  and  the  inviolable 
obligation  of  oaths  taken  to  heretics,  will  be  con- 
sidered perliaps,  by  some,  as  important  conces- 
sions ;  but  they  are  far  from  settling  tlie  question. 
.What  security  have  we,tliat  the  persecuting  maxims 
of  popery  are  revoked,  or  that  the  consciences  of 
its  adherents  are  not  still  instructed  in  the  in- 
dispensable duty  of  demanding  the  interference  of 
the  magistrate  in  the  suppression  and  punishment 
of  heresy  / 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  catholic  sys- 
tem is,  the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  diurch 
of  Rome.  Until  this  point  is  determined,  it  is  to 
little  purpose  to  engage  in  particular  controversies, 
or  attempt  to  expose  the  erroneousness  of  her 
doctrines,  or  the  idolatry  of  her  worship.  These 
are  merely  a  superstructure  erected  without 
foundation. 

As  it  is  the  design  of  the  following  pages  to 
furnish  a  popular  antidote  to  the  seductions  of  her 
priests  and  advocates,  it  becomes  indispensably 
necessary  to  examine  the  pleas  by  which  her  pre- 
tension to  infalhbility  is  attempted  to  be  supported. 
This  is  the  more  requisite,  because  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  multitudes  of  protestants  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  ignorant  of  the  true  groundt  of 
popery ;  and  that,  while  they  strongly  reprobate, 
in  detail,  its  errors  and  absurdities,  having  little 
or  no  acquaintance  with  the  principle  which  forms 
the  kej'stone  of  the  whole  system,  they  are  easily 
liable   to    be    baffled    and  confounded  when    they 
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encounter  a  subtle  disputant.  It  will  be  in  vain 
for  you  to  urge,  in  debating  with  a  catholic^  the 
absurdity  of  transubstantiation,  or  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass.  You  begin  the  controversy  at  the 
wrong  end;  and  though  you  accumulate  ever  so. 
large  a  pile  of  invincible  argument,  or  scriptural 
proof,  you  make  no  progress.  He  will  [seldom, 
if  ever,]  descend  to  meet  you  on  that  ground ;  he 
professes  to  prostrate  both  his  reason  and  his  faith 
before  the  majesty  of  the  church.  In  the  mysteries 
of  faith  the  dictates  of  reason  are  fallacious,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  precarious  and 
uncertain,  and  no  basis  of  a  divine  and  supernatural 
faith  can  be  laid,  but  in  submission  to  an  autho- 
rized infallible  guide, — which  guide  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church !  You  will  be  reminded  of  the 
innumerable  sects  and  schisms,  convulsions  and 
disorders,  which  have  sprung  from  the  exercise  of 
a  pretended  free  inquiry;  whence  he  will  infer 
the  necessity  of  some  visible  standard  of  appeal, 
some  acknowledged  infallible  judge :  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  to  lead  them  into 
all  truth, — together  with  the  preeminence  of  Peter 
above  his  colleagues;  to  whom,  as  an  immovable 
rock  and  foundation  of  the  church,  "  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven"  were  exclusively  assigned, 
— ^will  be  triumphantly  urged  to  support  the  claims 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  his  legitimate  represen- 
tative and  successor.  Thus,  by  a  mixture  of 
specious  probabilities,  with  the  assumption  of  in- 
numerable facts,  a  web  of  sophistry  will  be  weaved. 
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sufficient,  often,  to  entangle  the  "  unlearned  and 
unstable."  That  it  is  nothing  more,  however,  than 
unfounded  and  presumptuous  sophistry,  a  little 
attention  will  enable  us  to  perceive. 

That  the  church  is  infallible  is  not  a  self-evident 
proposition ;  it  is  not  one  of  those  truths  which  are 
acknowledged  the  moment  they  are  announced, 
like  the  assertion  that  two  and  two  are  four.  It 
must  therefore  be  prtmed:  nor  can  it  be  proved  by 
her  own  assertion ;  because  it  is  just  as  easy  for 
any  other  community  to  declare  itself  infallible  as 
for  the  church  of  Rome.  To  allow  her  a  preroga- 
tive so  extraordinary,  merely  because  she  claims  it, 
would  legitimate  the  boldest  imposture.  As  little 
can  it  be  proved  by  any  appeal  to  the  principles 
of  reason :  the  possession  of  infallibility  by  an 
individual,  or  by  a  number  of  individuals,  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  whose  truth  must  be  evinced  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  I'acts.  Hence  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  the  pretensions  to  infalli- 
bility, assumed  by  the  catholic  church,  must  solely 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  scripture.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  alleged,  that  St.  Peter  was  constituted 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  the  foundation  on  which 
the  cluirch  was  to  be  built ;  that  to  bim  were 
primarily  and  chietly  given  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  that  as  Jesus  Christ  prayed  for 
him  that  his  faith  should  not  fail,  he  possessed 
a  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  lus  doctrines,  and 
the  infallibihty  of  his  decisions ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing established  his  episcopal  throne  at  Rome,  be 
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transmitted  his  immunities   and   prerogatives  im- 
impaired  to  his  successors  in  that  see. 

Such,  for  substance,  is  the  argument  deduced 
from  scripture  in  support  of  this  extraordinary 
pretension.  To  this  are  added  other  considera- 
tions of  the  nature  of  probabilities,  in  favour  of 
this  assumed  infallibility:  such  as  the  pretended 
necessity  of  some  living  standard  of  appeal,  some 
visible  judge  of  controversies,  together  with  the 
error,  confusion,  and  uncertainty,  to  which  it  is 
asserted  the  church  must  be  for  ever  abandoned, 
in  the  absence  of  some  such  living  oracle.  If 
christians  are  left  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves,  without  an  infallible  guidance,  their 
interpretations  will  necessarily  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  different  degrees  of  their  capacity  or  atten- 
tion. Their  interpretation  can,  at  best,  be  but 
probable ;  and  a  probable  conclusion  can  never 
be  admitted  as  the  ground  of  a  divine  faith.  It 
will  not  be  at  all  necessary  to  discuss  accurately, 
at  large,  the  arguments  founded  on  the  passages 
of  scripture  before  adduced.  Suffice  it  to  observe, 
that  the  links  which  compose  the  chain  of  the 
argument  are  numerous,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  prove  any  one  of  them  to  the  satisfaction 
of  an  unprejudiced  inquirer.  In  that  argument  it  is 
assumed  for  granted,  that  St.  Peter  was  invested 
with  a  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles; 
that  the  keys  were  exclusively  given  to  him ;  that 
his  faith  was  more  indefectible  than  that  of  his 
brethren;    that   he   exercised  the  episcopal  office 


at  Rome ;  and  that  he  dei'olved  his  peculiar 
power  and  prerogatives  on  his  successors  in  that 
sacred  office.  Every  one  of  tliese  arbitrary  as- 
sumptions is  destitute  of  a  shadow  of  truth,  either 
from  scripture  or  antiquity.  That  Peter  was  ever 
lat  Rome,  we  have  no  evidence  but  vague  and 
uncertain  tradition ;  that  lie  exercised  the  epis- 
copal functions  there,  is  still  more  uncertain,  or 
rather  extremely  improbable,  as  it  is  neither  in- 
sinuated in  scripture,  nor  very  consistent  with  his 
higher  character  and  functions.  But,  supposing 
.both  these  points  were  conceded,  what  evidence 
have  we  of  that  devolution  of  his  power  and  pre- 
rogatives on  his  successors,  on  which  the  authority 
assumed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  entirely  rests? 
From  the  language  of  scripture  and  the  [testi- 
mony] of  antiquity,  there  is  much  more  reason 
for  affirming  that  James  the  Less  was  bishop  of 
(he  church  of  Jerusalem,  than  that  Peter  sustained 
that  office  at  Rome ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  his 
successors  must  be  supposed  to  have  inheiited  his 
powers  and  his  infallibility;  and  the  rather,  since 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  the  motlier  of  all 
other  churches,  planted,  not  by  one,  but  by  all  the 
apostles,  often  dignified  by  their  united  presence, — 
a  church  on  which  the  redundance  of  spiritual  gifts 
iwas  first  poured  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
the  first  martyr.  If,  in  opposition  to  this,  we  are 
reminded  tliat  the  succeeding  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
derived  from  St.  James  the  rights  attached  to  the 
episcopal  function,  but  not  his  personal  prerogatives 
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and  immunities  as  an  apostle, — this  very  distinction 
applies  precisely  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

This  may  suffice  to  shew  the  extreme  frivolity 
and  levity  of  the  proofs  adduced  from  scripture, 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  papal  or  catholic  in- 
fallibility. But,  admitting  the  arguments  derived 
'  from  this  quarter  were  much  more  cogent  than 
they  are,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  entirely  de» 
duced  from  the  intci-pretation  of  certain  passages 
of  scripture,  and  consequently  depend  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  interpretation.  Is  tliia  interpre- 
tation, I  would  ask,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  or 
is  it  to  be  proved  nnd  sustained  by  the  principles 
of  sound  criticism  ?  Are  we  to  take  the  mere 
affirmation  of  the  church  of  Rome  on  this  subject, 
and  at  once  admit  that  the  inference  she  deduces 
froniF'thMic  passages  is  just  because  she  asserts  it 
ti  bo  so  ?  This  is  impossible,  because  this  would 
[be  to]  acknowledge  her  infnlHbility,  which  is  the 
very  point  to  be  proved.  We  are  inquiring  after 
the  /iroof'ii  of  her  infallibility  :  she  refei-s  os  for  satis* 
faction  to  the  passages  of  scripture  before  adduced. 
Her  Biipposed  infallibility  can  afford  no  sort  of 
security  ibr  her  correct  interpretation  of  these 
passages,  because  her  object  in  ui-ging  these  pUff* 
sages  is  to  prove  her  iiif;illibility.  To  say  that 
she  has  put  a  right  construction  on  these  texts 
becattfie  Ehe  is  infallible,  and  at  the  same  time 
attempt  ■  to  prove  her  infallibility  by  that  con-' 
straetion, '  wotild  be  an  insult  to  Common  sense. 
Her '  right  to   be  acknowledged   as   the  in&ilible 
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guide  and  director  of  our  faith,  must  either  be 
blindly  submitted  to  without  proof  or  inquiry,  or  it 
must  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  private  judge- 
ment of  every  individual ;  and,  if  the  votaries  of 
the  church  of  Rome  are  not  willing-  to  confess  they 
admit  the  validity  of  her  claims,  without  any  rea- 
sons whatever,  tliey  must  have  exercised  the  right 
of  free  inquiry  as  well  as  protestants,  not  indeed 
in  respect  to  particular  controversies,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  controversy^What  is  the  stand- 
ard of  truth,  and  who  is  the  judge  oi"  controversy  ? 
The  church  of  Rome  boldly  affirms,  that  if  indi- 
viduals are  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  such  is 
the  obscurity  of  scripture,  that  no  certainty  could 
be  obtained,  no  conclusion  deduced,  in  which  the 
conscience  may  safely  rest.  Yet,  with  egregious 
inconsistency,  she  refers  us  to  that  very  scripture 
in  proof  of  the  justice  of  her  claims.  Here,  1 
would  ask,  can  we  without  an  infallible  guide 
attain  the  real  meaning  of  the  texts  which  she 
quotes  in  her  favour?  If  not,  it  is  impossible  for 
tbem  to  prove  her  infallibihty.  If  we  can,  then 
it  follows  that  there  are  some  parts  of  scripture 
whose  meaning  may  be  certainly  ascertained  with- 
out her  infallible  guidance.  And  what,  then,  be- 
comes of  her  complaint  of  the  hopeless  obscurity 
<jf  scripture,  which  is  affirmed  to  render  her  aid 
so  indbpensable .'  And  what  must  we  think  of 
her  outcries  gainst  the  supposed  arrogance  of 
pretending  to  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry. 
of  judging  of  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves, 
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without  such  an  exercise  and  such  a  power  of 
judging^  it  is  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  least 
proof  or  presumption  of  her  boasted  infallibility  ? 

Some  parts  of  scripture,  then,  the  church  of 
Rome  herself  must  allow,  are  capable  of  being 
understood  without  her  aid.  Those  declarations 
of  scripture  on  which  she  rests  her  claim  to  im- 
plicit submission  and  obedience,  she  must  allow 
to  be  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible,  to  bind  the 
conscience  of  every  member  of  her  community 
who  is  prepared  to  assign  a  reason  for  his  being 
a  catholic :  and  as  an  entire  agreement  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  is  all  the  faith  which  she 
requires  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  her  members, 
she  must  acknowledge,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that 
the  Scriptures  contain  a  rule  of  faith  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  salvation ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  in  our  opinion  the  scripture  clearly  unfolds 
a  system  of  saving  truth,  while  in  [that  of  the 
Roman  Catholics]  they  are  obscure  in  every  point, 
except  in  the  few  passages  which  direct  us  to  the 
church,  the  only  authentic  and  immediate  source 
of  saving  knowledge. 

We  ascribe  some  efficacy  to  the  word  of  God 
itself;  while  they  contend,  that  the  principal  or 
only  benefit  it  affords  consists  in  conducting  us 
to  the  church.  The  Scriptures  themselves,  indeed, 
affirm,  that  they  are  "  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation,"  and  by  them  "  we  must  be  judged  at 
the  last  day."  The  church  asserts  on  the  con* 
trary,  that  they  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
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Abscurity  [not  to  be  removed]  witiiout  her  inter- 
ference, and  that  we  shall  be  judged  at  the  last 
day,  not  by  our  submission  to  the  Scriptures,  but 
our  obedience  fo  h^r.  In  her  system  the  principal 
^e  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  give  birtli  to  the 
^urch,  whose  place  she  now  occupies,  whose  pre- 
irc^tives  she  assumes  as  the  sole  directory  of 
•onscieuce,  and  the  hving  oracle  of  God.  Her 
treatment  of  the  scripture  almost  reminds  us  of 
the  fabulous  history  of  Jupiter,  who  ascended  to 
JBipreme  [power]  by  the  mutilation  and  banish- 
nent  of  his  father. 

The  portentous  doctrine  of  infallibility,  as  it  is 
iployed  in  the  catholic  church,  stamps  an  en- 
tirely new  character  on  the  christian  religion,  sub- 
iVtitntes  a  new  object  of  faith  and  dependence,  deifies 
:irhat  is  human,  hides  and  cancels  what  is  divine, 
and  transfers  our  allegiance  from  God  to  mortals. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument. — On  all  systems, 
the  preference  of  one  religion  to  another  must 
either  be  founded  on  caprice,  custom,  or  some 
other  principle  equally  unworthy  of  determining 
the  choice  of  a  reasonable  being,  or  upon  exami- 
If  the  catholics  wish  to  convert  us  to 
leir  persuasion,  they  must  assign  their  reasons 
for  affirming  that  there  is  in  existence  an  infallible 
CQDununity,  styling  itself  the  church  ;  that  that  com- 
munity is  their  church,  in  preference  to  the  Greek 
flhurch,  the  Armenian,  or  the  Nestorian.  Here 
tiiey  must  admit  the  exercise  of  private  judgement 
ia  examining  these  reasons,  unless  they  have  the 
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ef&ontery  to  assert  that  their  bare  affinnatiou  su- 
persedes the  necessity  o£  any  further  proof:  and, 
admitting  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  the  easiest  task  for  ordinary  christians — 
to  learn  from  them  what  is  necessary  for  salvation^ 
or  to  judge  of  the  claims  of  the  church  to  siq>re- 
macy  and  infallibility  ?  For  the  former,  if  you  be- 
lieve the  Scriptures  themselves,  nothing  more  i& 
requisite  than  a  candid  and  honest  mind ;  for  the 
latter,  a  deep  acquaintance  with  history  and  axitir^ 
quity,  and,  particularly,  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  a  portion  of  scripture,  by  no  means 
the  most  plain  and  perspicuous.  Involved  as  those 
passages  are  which  are  urged  from  the  New  Testan 
ment  in  support  of  the  papal  claims,  in  language 
highly  figurative  and  metaphorical,  is  it  easier  for 
a  plain  unlettered  christian  to  judge  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  term  "  keys,"  and  "  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  opening  and  shutting,"  than  to  learn  the 
import  of  that  declaration,  "Beheve  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved  ?"  There 
is  so  much  room  for  variation  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  passages  [on  which  the  papists  lay  such 
great  stress,]  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  two 
commentators,  in  any  community,  whose  exposi- 
tions perfectly  coincide  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
he  that  runs  may  read.  St.  John  distinctly  informs 
us  with  what  purpose  he  wrote  his  gospel,  in  the 
following  words  :  "  And  many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not 
written  in  this  book  ;  but  these  are  written  that  ye 
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might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  be- 
lieving ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  Is 
there  sufficient  evidence  in  what  St.  John  wrote,  to 
convince  us  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  and  is  it 
within  the  power  of  ordinary  men  to  judge  of  this 
evidence?  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  then  what  occasion  is  there  for  the 
interposition  of  an  infallible  interpreter,  since  he 
who  is  convinced  by  this  record  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  already  in  a  state  of  salvation  ?  If  it  be 
Replied  in  the  negative,  that  the  writing  of  St.  John 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  to  an  impartial  reader 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  it  must  be  confessed,  how-* 
ever  reluctantly,  that  the  beloved  apostle  was  a 
most  impertinent  and  fallacious  writer,  in  repre* 
senting  his  performance  as  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object  to  which  it  is  not 
adequate. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REV.  R.  HALL, 

OF   ARNSBY. 
[Written  in    1791. •] 


The  distinguished  talents  of  our  deceased  friend 
will  long  live  in  the  remembrance  of  all  who  krtew 
him.  His  advantages  of  education  were  extremely 
small;  but  possessing,  from  his  infancy,  a  ocm- 
templative  cast  of  mind,  and  a  habit  of  patient 
thinking,  he  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  useful  know- 
ledge. In  the  character  of  a  minister  of  iStie 
gospel,  there  have  been  but  few  more  generally 
esteemed.  Attentive  only  to  the  improvement  of 
his  hearers,  he  forgot  himself,  and  appeared  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  his  subject.  Though  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  graces  of  oratory,  and  the 
embellishments  of  language,  scarcely  any  man 
spoke  with  a  more  striking  and  visible  effect. 
From  nature  he  derived  a  large  share  of  sensi- 
bility; and,  as  he  excelled  at  the  same  time  in 
taking  a  profound  and  comprehensive  view  of  a 
subject,  the  understanding  and  affections  of  his 
hearers  were  equally  interested   in   his  discourses, 

*  This    sketch   was  published  anonymously,    at    the    end  of 
Dr.  Ryland's  funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Hall,  of  Amsby. — Ed. 
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which  generally  flowed  in  a  stream  of  argument 
and  pathos.  From  a  natural  diffidence  of  temper, 
heightened  by  a  consciousness  of  his  want  of  edu- 
cation, he  often  ascended  tlie  pulpit  with  tremour; 
but,  as  soon  as  this  subsided,  he  generally  led  his 
bearers,  step  by  step,  into  a  large  field  of  serious 
and  manly  thinking,  kindled  as  he  advanced,  and 
expatiated  with  increasing  energy  and  conviction 
till  the  subject  was  exhausted.  His  eminent  piety 
lent  a  peculiar  unction  to  the  sentiments  he  deli- 
Tered,  led  him  to  seize  tlie  most  interesting  views 
of  every  subject,  and  turned  topics,  which  in  the 
hands  of  others  would  have  furnished  barren 
speculation  only,  into  materials  for  devotion  and 
prayer.  He  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage 
upon  subjects  where  the  faculties  of  most  men 
£iil  them;  for  the  natural  element  of  his  mind  was 
greatness.  At  times  he  seemed  to  labour  >vith 
conceptions  too  big  for  his  utterance  ;  and,  if  an 
obscurity  ever  pervaded  his  discourses,  it  must  be 
traced  to  this  source,  the  disproportion  of  his  lan- 
guage to  the  vastness  of  his  conceptions.  He  had 
great  force  without  ornament,  and  grandeur  with- 
out correctness.  His  ministry,  in  the  hands  of 
God,  was  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  great  num- 
bers ;  and  in  this  particular  he  was  distinguished 
in  a  manner  not  very  common ;  for  the  last  years 
«f  his  life  were  the  most  successful.  But  it  was 
not  only  in  the  pulpit  that  he  shone ;  in  his  private 
sphere  of  action,  as  a  christian,  his  virtues  were 
not  less  distinguished  than  his  talents  as  a  minister. 
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Deep  devotion  and  unaffected  humility  entered  £sir 
into  this  part  of  his  character.  Few  men  have 
passed  through  greater  vicissitudes  of  Ufe  than  the 
deceased^  and  perhaps^  in  each  of  them^  no  man 
preserved  with  a  more  inviolable  consistency  the 
character  of  a  christian.  He  was  very  early  in- 
troduced into  the  school  of  affliction^  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  hfe  was  distinguished 
by  an  uncommon  succession  of  trials  and  distresses. 
On  his  first  entrance  into  the  ministry  his  fortitude 
was  exercised  in  a  scene  of  persecution  and  re- 
proaches^ which  lasted  for  many  years.  His  worldly 
prospects^  at  the  same  time^  were  gloomy  and  pre- 
carious in  a  high  degree :  he  had  a  very  numerous 
family^  and  an  income  extremely  limited.-^ He 
united  great  susceptibility  of  heaxt  with  firmness  af 
mind ;  and,  endowed  with  these  dispositions,  he 
met  reproaches  with  gentleness,  sustained  adversity 
with  fortitude,  and  pains  and  sorrows  of  various 
kinds  with  exemplary  patience.  In  the  habitual 
firame  of  his  spirit  he  '^walked  with  God."  The 
consolations  that  supported  him  through  life 
awaited  him  at  death;  for  so  tranquil  were  his 
last  moments,  so  completely  was  he  reconciled  to 
the  prospect  of  both  worlds,  that  he  declared,  a 
little  time  before  he  expired,  he  would  not  give  a 
straw  either  to  live  or  die.  From  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  religion,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was 
never  known  to  express  the  least  hesitation  respect- 
ing his  state,  but  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  assurance 
of  a  happy  immortality.     His  conversation  breathed 
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SO  much  of  heaven,  was  so  tinctured  with  the  very 
spirit  of  religion,  that  none  could  enjoy  it  wthout 
an  opportunity  of  being  made  better.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  who  knew  him,  that  his  religion  was 
not  a  transient  impression,  but  a  permanent  prin- 
ciple ;  that  it  blended  itself  with  all  his  feelings  and 
his  actions :  and  that  it  raised  his  thoughts,  his 
vie*8,  and  his  passions  towards  heaven. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  he  encountered, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  much  persecution 
and  reproach;  but,  at  length,  his  exemplary  con- 
duct dissipated  these  prejudices,  and  gained  him 
so  completely  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  mankind, 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  an  enemy 
in  the  world:  certainly  he  had  none  but  those 
whom  his  piety  made  such.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  lover  of  peace,  and  was  as  anxions  to  heal 
breaches  as  he  was  cautious  to  avoid  them.  With 
some,  his  extreme  solicitude  for  the  propagation 
of  evangelical  sentiments  might  seem  like  bigotry : 
but  those  who  knew  him  best  were  well  convinced 
that  this  was  no  part  of  liis  character,  and  that  he 
regarded  sentiments  in  no  other  light,  nor  che- 
lished  them  in  any  higher  degree,  than  as  he  con- 
ceived them  favourable  to  the  interests  of  hoHness 
and  virtue. 

His  brethren  in  the  ministry  will  long  and 
deeply  lament  him ;  for  to  them  his  talents  and 
dispositions  pecidiarly  endeared  him.  How  many 
private  circles  hath  he  cheered  and  enlightened  by 
his  presence  t     In   how  many  public   solemnities 
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hath  he  liiled  up  an  ensign  to  the  people,  invited 
them  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  v\'anued 
and  exalted  their  affections,  whilst  "his  doctrine 
dropped  as  rain,  and  his  speech  distilled  as  the 
dew!"  Great  abihties  are  often  allied  to  pride; 
hut  the  character  of  the  deceased  was  an  illus- 
trious exception  to  this  rule.  His  talents  and 
virtues  were  in  some  measure  concealed  from  the 
world,  and  almost  entirely  from  himself,  by  a  veil 
of  the  most  unaffected  modesty.  He  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  was  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
shade,  thoufjh  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his 
abilities  seldom  allowed  liini  that  indulgence.  It 
would  be  dltScult  to  conceive  a  human  mind  more 
completely  purged  from  the  leaven  of  pride  or  of 
envy  than  was  that  of  our  deceased  friend.  In 
this  particular  his  magnanimity  was  so  great,  that 
he  seemed  on  all  occasions  desirous  of  sinking  the 
recollection  of  himself  in  the  reputation  and  ap- 
plause of  his  contemporaries.  To  cultivate  tbe 
seeds  of  reflection  and  improvement  in  the  minds 
of  his  inferiors,— to  behold  the  growing  talents 
and  virtues  of  his  brethren, — to  draw  merit  from 
its  obscurity,  and  give  confidence  to  timid  worth, — 
formed  some  of  the  highest  satisfactions  of  his  life. 
Ilis  temper  was  grave  and  contemplative,  yet 
few  men  took  greater  delight  in  christian  society; 
and  on  these  occasions  he  seldom  failed  to  mix 
with  serious  converse  a  vein  of  pleasantry  and 
humour,  in  which  he  greatly  excelled.  From  his 
integrity   and    knowledge,  it   may    be    inferred   he 
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was  eminently  skilled  for  imparting  advice ;  yet  so 
carefully  did  he  shun  every  inclination  to  dictate, 
that  he  scarcely  ever  gave  it  unsolicited.  His 
sentiments,  when  required,  he  imparted  ivith  ten- 
derness and  freedom ;  but  he  never  made  advice  a 
disguise  for  arrogance,  or  an  engine  of  nile,  nor 
ever  presumed  to  think  himself  affronted  if  his 
counsels  were  not  followed.  In  his  whole  deport- 
ment, prudence  and  humility  were  conspicuous ;  a 
prudence,  however,  that  was  candid  and  manly, 
as  far  removed  from  art  as  his  humility  was  from 
meanness.  He  had  failings,  no  doubt,  (for  who  is 
free  ?)  but  they  were  scarcely  ever  suffered  to 
infinence  his  conduct,  or  to  throw  even  a  transient 
shade  over  the  splendour  of  his  character.  Upon 
the  whole,  if  a  strong  and  penetrating  genius,  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  integrity  of  heart,  fidelity  in 
friendship, — and  all  these  virtues  consecrated  by 
piety  the  most  ardent  and  sincere  on  the  high 
altar  of  devotion, — have  any  claim  to  respect,  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  will  long  be  cherished 
with  tears  of  admiration  and  sorrow  by  those  who 
knew  him. 
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Among  the  many  appearances  which  man  pre- 
sents to  the  view  of  a  contemplative  mind^  death 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary.  Whatever  be 
^e  station  he  has  filled,  and  however  he  has 
conducted  himself  in  it, — whether  he  has  adorned 
it  by  virtue,  or  degraded  it  by  vice, — whether  he 
has  passed  obscurely  through  the  world,  or  filled  it 
With  the  feme  of  his  actions, — he  soon  disappears^! 
and  the  ^^  place  which  once  knew  him,  knows  him 
ix>  more/'  Over  all  the  sons  of  Adam  death  hath 
reigned.  The  worthy  and  beneficent  are  em- 
balmed by  the  tears  of  tender  but  transient  regret. 
The  chasm  their  departure  has  occasioned  in 
society  is  filled  up  by  their  successors,  who  tread 
the  same  circle  of  life  and  death,  and  thus  per- 
petuate the  established  order  of  the  universe. 

But  though  the  grave  terminates  the  business 
of  life,  it  does  not  terminate  the  inquiries  of  the 

*  This  first  appeared  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of  Mr. 
Crabb*s  posthumous  Sermons,  published  in  1795. — £d. 
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living.  Whether  the  whole  of  existence  is  com- 
prised within  the  present  life,  or  whether  it  be 
merely  a  passage  into  an  unseen  state,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  men  in 
every  age ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  (were  it  ever 
so  proper)  to  detail,  within  the  limits  of  this 
address,  the  various  reasonings  and  conjectures  to 
which  it  has  given  occasion.  When  we  contem- 
plate death  under  its  sensible  appearances, — the 
destruction  of  the  external  organs,  and  the  cor- 
niption  of  the  whole  mass,^ — we  are  tempted  to 
regard  it  as  the  extinction  of  being,  and  to  suppose 
its  effects  upon  the  human  race  are  the  same  as 
Upon  the  inferior  orders  of  creatures.  Whatever 
has  been  the  object  of  the  senses,  in  both,  13 
reduced  to  putrefaction  and  dust.  But  when, 
again,  we  recollect,  in  how  many  important  r&j 
spects  we  are  distinguished  above  the  brutes,  wo 
cannot  help  indulging  higher  expectations,  and 
looking  for  a  nobler  destiny.  Our  superior  com- 
prehension of  mind  quahfies  us  for  a  longer  dura- 
tion of  being.  While  tlie  brute  is  capable  of 
enjoying  little  more  than  the  present  moment,  the 
remembrance  of  what  is  past,  and  the  anticipatioh 
9f  what  is  to  come,  enable  us  to  multiply  our 
resources,  and  to  diffuse  our  existence,  if  1  may 
so  speak,  over  a  larger  surface.  To  compare  one 
state  of  being  with  another,  to  learn  wisdom  from 
experience,  and  to  regulate  our  future  expectatiorts  ' 
by  what  has  already  occurred,  are  employments 
congenial  with  the  human  mind.     But  it  is  evident 
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that  a  creature,  possessed  of  such  faculties^  will  be 
capable  of  continually  making  new  acquisitions 
of  knowledge,  and  of  advancing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfection. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  creatures  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  man  is  the  only  one  that  appears 
to  have  any  dread  of  annihilation,  or  the  remotest 
conception  of  another  state.  How  shall  we  account 
for  the  universal  prevalence  of  these  sentiments,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sensible  appearances  of  death,  unless 
they  are  either  the  vestige  of  some  early  revelation, 
or  the  incorrupted  dictate  of  nature?  How  is  it 
that  we  are  the  only  beings  that  extend  their 
anxieties  beyond  the  grave ;  that  we  are  so  reluc-' 
tant  to  quit  the  present  scene ;  and  that,  when  we 
are  at  length  compelled  to  depart,  we  grasp  at  the 
very  shadow  of  immortality,  and  console  ourselves 
with  the  hope  of  surviving  in  the  regrets  of  our 
friends,  and  the  reputation  of  our  actions  ? 

Though  there  seems  to  be  much  plausibility  in 
these  topics,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  best  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state  are  derived  from  the  moral 
part  of  our  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  our 
capability  of  good  and  ill  desert.  For,  since  it  is 
plain  that  God  has  made  us  moral  agents,  and 
placed  us  under  a  law,  we  may  be  assured  he  has 
not  made  us  so  in  vain,  but  that  he  will  call  us  to 
an  account  for  our  actions ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
this  life,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  another,  suited 
to  the  respective  characters  of  men,  and  the  moral 


attributes  of  the  Deity.  If,  aft^  all,  we  consider 
actual  opinions  on  this  head,  we  shall  find  the 
wisest  among  the  heathen  were  far  from  attaining 
any  certainty.  When  they  gave  scope  to  their 
feelings  and  their  hopes,  they  sometimes  painted 
the  elysian  abodes  of  the  virtuous  in  the  wannest 
colouring  of  eloquence;  in  their  cooler  moments 
they  subsided  into  scepticism ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  idea  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have 
operated  not  so  much  as  a  fixed  principle,  as  a 
vague  presentiment. 

Revelation  can  alone  boast  of  having  "  brought 
life  and  immortahty  to  light."  The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  places  the  reality  of  a  future  state 
at  the  foundation  of  its  truths.  It  is  there  so 
constantly  reverted  to,  so  often  repeated,  and  so 
solemnly  enforced,  that  it  has  never  been  by  any 
class  of  christians  disputed  or  denied.  Nor  is  the 
reahty  only  of  a  future  state  revealed  in  Chris- 
tianity': as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  present 
limitation  of  our  faculties,  it  atTords  us  the  justest 
\iews  of  its  nature;  which  it  makes  to  consist  not 
in  sensual  gratifications,  or  festive  bowers — the 
visions  of  a  Mahometan  Paradise — but  in  enjoy- 
ments the  most  suited  to  the  rational  and  immortal 
mind;  a  union  with  God,  the  knowledge  of  his 
perfections,  and  the  eternal  fruition  of  his  love. 
The  information  which  Christianity  imparts  on 
these  subjects  is  not  conveyed  in  dark  and  sym- 
bolical expressions,  or  in  a  chain  of  philosophical 
reasoning;  but  in  a  manner  the  most  perspicuous 
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and  popular.  With  what  majestic  simplicity  does 
our  Lord  assure  us  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
just ! — *'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life*  H^ 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  hveth  and  beUeveth  in 
me  shall  never  die."  ''  This  is  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me,  that  every  one  which  believeth  on  the 
Son  may  have  everlasting  hfe,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day."  When  many  of  the  disciple^ 
pf  our  Lord  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with 
him,  being  offended  with  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
his  doctrine,  he  took  occasion  to  ask  his  twelve 
apostles — "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  To  which 
Peter,  in  the  name  of  them  all,  made  this  reply — 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life."  In  this  short  answer  we 
behold  the  distinguished  lustre  of  Christianity.  It 
explains  at  once  the  ground  of  a  rational  attach- 
ment to  it,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  its 
profession  from  the  reproach  of  folly,  however 
mysterious  its  doctrines,  however  arduous  its  duties^ 
and  however  painful  or  costly  its  sacrifices. 

There  are  two  purposes  connected  with  the 
present  solemnity  to  which  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality ought  to  be  applied.  The  first  regards  the 
regulation  of  life;  the  second,  the  inspiring  us 
with  fortitude  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
deaths,  and  those  of  our  relatives  and  friends.  If 
we  consider  ourselves  as  candidates  for  an  eternal 
state  of  happiness,  it  becomes  us  to  regard  life, 
with   all  its    vicissitudes,  as  a  probationary  statCj 
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and  to  look  upon  every  thing,  that  is  not  directly 
or  indirectly  conducive  to  our  eternal  welfare,  as 
foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  undeserving  our  pur- 
suit. Heavenly-mindedness  is,  in  this  view,  as 
much  the  dictate  of  reason  as  of  scripture.  ■  It 
is  nothing  more  than  the  placing;  our  affections 
where  we  expect  our  felicity ;  the  wisdom  of 
preferring  the  end  to  the  means, — that  which  is 
permanent  to  that  which  is  transitory.  Let  the 
men  of  the  world,  who  disbelieve  the  declarations 
of  the  gospel  respecting  eternal  realities,  lead  a 
life,  if  they  please,  of  dissipation  and  vice :  but 
for  a  professor  of  religion  to  confine  his  affections 
to  the  earth  is  equally  impious  and  absurd.  Dis- 
tracted betwixt  his  inordinate  attachment  to  the 
present,  and  his  apprehension  of  a  future  world, 
his  religion,  if  it  will  bear  that  name,  must  be  a 
constant  source  of  disquietude.  He  has  neither 
die  calnmess  of  insensibiUt)',  nor  the  triumph  of 
foith.  His  prevailing  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
present  life  renders  It  impossible  for  him  to  set  his 
affections  on  a  better  state ;  while  the  carnal  and 
reluctant  glances  he  is  compelled  to  take  of  that 
state  are  sufficient  to  imbitter  his  enjoyments  and 
disturb  his  repose. 

The  misery  which  persons  of  this  description 
suffer  from  an  inward  conflict,  between  principle 
atld  practice,  is  the  chief  reason  that  has  induced 
superficial  observers  to  represent  Christianity  as  a 
f^oomy,  melancholy  system.  There  is  no  other 
fotiddatldn  for  this  charge,  than  that  its  claims  are 
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grand  and  extensive  ;  that  it  disdains  a  compro- 
mise with  the  corrupt  attachments  of  the  heart ;  and 
that  they  who  will  not  allow  it  the  dominion  of  their 
affections  will  find  it  the  troubler  of  their  thoughts. 

Whoever  lives  under  the  habitual  influence  of 
those  tempers  which  qualify  us  for  heaven,  derives 
from  his  view  of  the  eternal  world  the  purest 
serenity  and  delight.  In  the  midst  of  the  severest 
disappointments  of  human  life,  secret  consolations 
spring  up  in  his  mind,  which  sometimes  swell  into 
rapture,  disarm  the  world  of  its  terrors,  and  afford 
him  a  foretaste  of  unutterable  bliss.  In  vain  will 
ye  look  elsewhere  for  true  magnanimity  and  moral 
grandeur.  It  is  religion  alone  whicli  both  animates 
»id  softens  the  heart,  cherishes  scnsibihty,  instils 
fortitude,  and  enables  us  to  triumph  without  ex- 
travagance, and  to  suffer  without  dejection. 

if  the   scripture  doctrine    of  immortality    is  en- 

,  titled  to  so  much  weight  in  the  regulation  of  life, 

[  its  influence  is  not  less  sovereign  in  dispelUng  the 

'  terrors  of  death,  and  consoHng  us  under  the  loss 

of  our  dearest  friends  and  relatives.      "  I  would  not 

have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them 

I  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as  others 

'  who  have  no  liope ;  for,  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died 

and  rose  again,  even  so,  them  also  which  sleep  in 

Jesus  will  CJod  bring  with  him."     "  For  the  Lord 

himseli'  shall    descend   from  heaven  with  a  shouts 

with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of 

God;    and    the    dead   in    Christ    shall    rise    fiiat. 

Then    we    which     arc    alive,    and    remain,    shaU 
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be  caught  up  tt^ether  with  them  in  the  clouds, 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  so  shall  we  be  ever 
with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words."  And  who  can  fail  being  pene- 
trated with  the  divine  consolation  they  afford  1  If 
ever  Christianity  appears  in  its  power,  it  is  when  it 
erects  its  trophies  on  the  tomb;  when  it  takes 
up  its  votaries  where  the  world  leaves  them,  and 
filli.  the  breast  with  immortal  hopes  in  dying 
moments. 

Nor  are  the  words  1  have  quoted  adapted  to 
support  the  mind  of  a  christian  in  the  view  of  his 
mfin  dissolution  only;  they  administer  the  firmest 
support  amidst  the  breaches  which  death  is  con- 
tinually making  in  the  church  of  Christ.  A  degree 
of  sorrow,  on  such  occasions,  nature  compels  us  to 
feel,  and  religion  does  not  condemn.  At  the  de- 
cease of  Lazarus,  while  his  sisters  were  lamenting 
his  loss,  "  Jesus  wept."  But  the  sorrow  which  a 
christian  feels  in  such  situations  is  mingled  with 
hope.  By  the  light  of  faith,  he  traces  his  deceased 
friends  into  an  eternal  world.  Instead  of  consi- 
dering them  as  lost  or  extinct,  he  beholds  them 
still  under  the  eye  of  Divine  Providence.  The 
period  of  their  trial  is  closed :  they  have  entered 
into  rest,  where,  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  life 
end  the  dangers  of  temptation,  their  happiness  is 
for  ever  fixed  and  unalterable.  Their  separation  is 
neither  final  nor  complete.  The  pious  living  and 
the  pious  dead  are  still  one  family,  under  one  head ; 
And,  when  he  "  who  is  their  life  shall  appear,  they 
T  2 
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shall  appear  with  him  in  glory."  The  friend- 
ships which  have  had  virtue  and  religion  for  their 
basis  will  sur\'ive  all  human  ties,  outhve  the  habit- 
able globe,  and  form,  in  all  probability,  a  principal 
part  of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed. 

,  It  is  not  unusual,  1  am  aware,  on  occasions  hke 
these,  to  pass  high  encomiums  on  the  character  of 
the  deceased;  a  mode  of  proceeding  the  less  re- 
quisite, in  the  present  instance,  as  the  character  of 
jVIr.  Crabb  was  too  well  estabhshed,  and  held  in  too 
I  high  esteem,  to  have  any  tiling  to  hope  from  praise, 
t  m  to  fear  from  censure.  His  mild  and  gentle  spirit 
|i|fndered  it  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  have  any 
f-jpoeimes.  The  innocence  and  sanctity  of  his  be- 
Ijaviour,  the  sensibility  of  his  heart,  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  life,  and  the 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  its  rebukes  and 
sufferings,  will  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  You  of 
this  church  and  congregation  have  lost  a  friend, 
an  instructor,  a  pastor ;  one  who  was  anxious,  on 
every  occasion,  to  promote  your  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare;  who  knew  how  to  "rejoice  with 
them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
You,  my  friends,  will  long  remember,  I  trust,  the 
affectionate  exhortations  he  addressed  to  you,  and 
jfnake  it  appear,  on  the  day  of  solemn  account,  tiat 
he  has  "  not  laboured  in  vain,  nor  spent  his  strength 
for  nought."  His  relation  to  you,  as  your  pastor, 
I )has  ceased;  but  its  effects  and  consequences  will 
never    cease ;    they  will   reach    into    eternity,  aild 
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"  become  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death 
unto  death."  If  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  clia- 
racter  appeared  so  weighty  in  the  eyes  of  an  apostle 
that  he  was  ready  to  sink  under  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  you  will 
recollect  it  was  its  connexion  with  the  eternal  in- 
terests of  his  hearers  which  rendered  his  situation 
so  arduous,  and  his  responsibility  so  awful. 

You  have  now  before  you  one  more  example  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life.  Your  deceased  friend  and 
pastor  was  cut  oft'  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  His 
sun,  instead  of  performing  the  usual  circuit,  set  in 
its  meridian.  He,  no  doubt,  often  endeavoured, 
during  his  continuance  among  you,  to  convince 
you  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  all  its  enjoyments  to  render  you  happy  ; 
but  Providence  determined  he  should  do  more ; 
that  he  should  instruct  you  from  the  tomb,  on 
these  topics,  and  bring  them  home  to  your  senses. 

Another  year  is  passed  away,  and  you  have  en- 
tered upon  a  new  portion  of  time.*  The  division 
of  time  into  distinct  periods,  besides  its  utility  in 
business  and  in  science,  is  favourable  to  moral 
reflection.  On  the  entrance  upon  a  new  year,  a 
contemplative  mind  will  be  naturally  employed  in 
estimating  its  acquisitions,  comparing  its  improve- 
ments, retracing  past  occurrences,  and  revolving 
future  prospects.  The  giddy  and  thoughtless  feel 
their  attention  for  a  moment  fixed,  and,  suspecting 
jail  is  not  right,  form  some  indistinct  resolution  of 

•  Thia  Oration  waa  delivered  on  New  Year's  Day. 
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repentance  and  amendment,  which  they  are  deter- 
mined to  execute  as  soon  as  some  present  scheme 
shall  be  finished^  some  prevailing  passion  gratified, 
or  some  expected  change  in  their  situation  shall 
take  place.  The  present  moment  seems  alwa}^ 
attended  with  insuperable  difficulties ;  but  they  still 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  some  more 
auspicious  period,  when  their  mmds  will  be  disen- 
gaged, their  passions  composed,  and  religion  assert 
its  power.  Thus,  year  rolls  on  after  year,  the  ^^If^ 
delusion  is  repeated,  and,  while  they  are  planning 
new  schemes  of  life,  they  sink  into  the  grave. 

If  a  hardened  contempt  of  religion  has  slain 
its  thousands,  a  feeble  and  irresolute  spirit  has 
slain  its  ten  thousands.  Are  there  none  in  this 
assembly,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  are  yet  unwill- 
ing to  pay  an  immediate  attention  to  it,  flatterii^ 
themselves  they  shall  have  ample  opportunities  of 
satisfying  all  its  demands  ? 

Vain,  presumptuous  man !  hast  thou  penetrated 
the  councils  of  the  Almighty,  or  been  permitted 
to  read  thy  destiny,  that,  whilst  thou  beholdest  the 
ravages  of  death  all  around  thee, — the  multitudes 
which  fall  at  thy  right  hand  and  at  thy  left,  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  feeble  and  the  strong,  hur- 
ried into  eternity, — thou  shouldst  suppose  thyself 
alone  firm  and  immovable  amidst  this  flux  and 
succession  of  being!  Wouldst  thou  wish  to  sur- 
mount the  fear  of  death  ?  Acquaint  thyself  with 
him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  with  that 
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Saviour^  who  is  its  author^  its  revealer^  and  its 
pattern.  **  Take  his  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
him."  Attend  to  his  instructions,  and  yield  your- 
self up  to  his  guidance.  You  will  then  be  able  to 
converse  familiarly  with  death.  You  will  feel  no 
terror  in  the  prospect  of  future  judgement,  but  will 
wait  for  its  approach,  and  be  able  to  stand  before 
the  Son  of  God  at  his  coming.  '^Finally,  let  us 
who  are  of  the  light  and  of  the  day  be  sober, 
putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  and 
for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation."  Instead  of 
murmuring  at  such  afflictive  dispensations  as  se- 
parate us  from  those  we  esteem  and  love,  let  us 
employ  them  as  inducements  to  set  our  affections 
on  a  better  world,  where  we  shall  shortly  join 
them ;  remembering,  that  whatever  ties  of  affection 
are  broken  by  death,  are  taken  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  time  to  enrich  the  prospect  of  eternity. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  laboured 
eulogium  on  our  departed  sister,  but  justice  cbiri- 
pels  me  briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  her  character.  I  regret  that,  partly  owing 
to  the  natural  reserve  of  the  deceased,  and  partly 
owing  to  my  own  unsocial  humour,  my  acquain- 
tance with  her  was  so  limited.  I  knew  enough 
of  her,  however,  to  convince  me  that  she  was  a 
person  of  no  ordinary  worth ;  and,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  all  who  were  favoured  with  her  intimacy, 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  her  piety  was  of  the  most 
solid  kind,  not  evaporating  in  talk,  nor  obtruding 
itself  in  an  ostentatious  profession,  but  operating 
in  a  constant  and  exemplary  discharge  of  every 
private  and  social  duty.  She  was  a  pattern  of 
diligence,  as  well  in  her  attention  to  domestic 
engagements,  as  in  the  constancy  with  which  she 
applied  herself  to  the  means  of  grace,  in  the  closet 
and  in  the  sanctuary.  As  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
member  of  a  christian  church,  her  behaviomr  was 
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sucb,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  character 
she  adorned  most.  Averse  from  every  kind  of  dis- 
playj  her  religion  was  of  a  retired  nature  ;  "  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,"  and  fed  by  a  secret  spring, 
"  its  leaf  never  withered,  and  it  brought  forth  its  fruit 
in  its  season."  Her  faith  was  such  as  purified  the 
heart,  and  manifested  itself  in  a  series  of  wise  and 
holy  actions.  Her  hope  was  an  "  anchor  of  the  soul, 
sure  and  stedfast,  entering  into  that  within  the 
veil."  In  the  former  part  of  her  experience,  she 
was  sometimes  considerably  agitated  by  doubts 
and  fears ;  but,  during  the  progress  of  the  malady 
which  terminated  her. dissolution,  her  painful  ap- 
prehensions gradually  subsided,  and,  although  she 
sowed  in  tears,  she  reaped  in  joy.  Her  dying  tes- 
timony to  the  excellence  of  religion,  and  to  the 
power  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  was  most  affect- 
ing ;  and  will,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  leave  a  lasting 
impression  on  survivors.  She  often  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  Providence  for  directing  her  choice  to 
a  companion  in  life,  from  whose  example,  and  from 
whose  prayers,  she  derived  important  assistance 
in  her  walk  with  God ;  so  that  the  change  of  situ- 
'&tioD>  which  to  many  females  becomes  a  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare,  became  to  her  a  great  means  of 
spiritual  improvement.  The  virtues  which  adorn 
a  single  state,  she  exhibited,  not  only  unimpaired, 
but  with  increasing  lustre,  in  her  conjugal  capacity. 
The  essential  benefit  she  derived  from  her  obe- 
dience to  the  scriptural  injunction  to  "  marry  in 
the   Lord,"  conveys  an  impressive    admonition    to 
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the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Let  such  as  attach  any 
importance  to  the  cukivation  of  piety^  and  whose 
first  solicitude  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  eternity^ 
avoid  taking  to  their  bosoms  a  domestic  enemy^ 
ivith  whom  it  will  be  requisite  to  live  in  a  state 
either  of  perpetual  counteraction^  or  of  mnful  com- 
pliance ;  and  from  whom,  without  the  interposition 
of  divine  grace,  they  must  anticipate  an  *  eternal 
separation.  Our  dear  departed  sister  made  a  wise 
choice,  and  determined  to  select,  as  a  cohipanion 
for  life,  one  with  whom  she  could  indulge  a  con^ 
fident  hope  of  sharing  a  blessed  eternity. 

Her  rapid  advancement  in  every  christian  grace 
was  manifest  to  every  one  except  to  herself:  for 
she  often  expressed  the  deep  sense  she  entertained 
of  her  manifest  imperfections,  while  others  beheld 
nothing  in  her  but  what  was  ''  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report."  As  she  was  clothed  with  humility, 
so  she  was  eminently  soberminded,  at  the  utmost 
distance  from  indulging  in  the  levities,  follies,  and 
vain  competitions  of  the  age.  She  was  chaste,  a 
keeper  at  home,  a  lover  of  her  husband,  a  lover 
of  her  children,  and  one  who  guided  her  house 
with  discretion.  Kindness  to  the  indigent  entered 
deeply  into  her  character ;  she  delighted  "  to  do 
good  to  all  men,  especially  to  such  as  are  of  the 
household  of  faith."  She  was  perfectly  superior  to 
the  vanity  of  dress ;  her  attire  was  suited  to  her 
station,  neither  mean  nor  splendid,  but  such  as 
became  a  woman  professing  godliness.  Her  con- 
viction   of    the    nothingness    of    the    world   was 
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profound^  and  she  longed^  would  her  modesty  have 
permitted^  to  admonish  her  young  friends  from  her 
dying  bed^  to  be  on  their  guard  against  its  fas- 
cinations and  its  snares.  To  her  relations  she 
often  exclaimed^  almost  with  her  dying  breathy 
'*  The  world !  the  world ! "  intending  to  warn  them 
of  what  she  conceived  to  form  their  chief  danger. 

On  the  whole,  among  the  numerous  losses  which 
this  church  has  recently  sustained,  I  know  of  none 
more  entitled  to  lasting  lamentation  than  the  pre^ 
sent;  nor  has  there  been  a  member  removed, 
during  the  period  of  my  ministry,  whose  life  has 
been  more  exemplary,  or  whose  memory  will  be 
more  precious. 


THE     CHARACTER 

OF  THE  LATE 

REV.    THOMAS    ROBINSON, 

VICAR  OF  ST.  MARYS,  LEICESTER. 

As  exhibited  in  a  Speech  deUnered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Leictfter 

Auxiliary  Bible  Society ^  April  1813. 


It  is  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  I  rise  to 
express  my  entire  approbation  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  resolution  just  read. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  unnatural  to 
usher  our  annual  report  into  the  world,  without 
noticing  that  solemn  and  affecting  dispensation 
which  has  deprived  this  society,  this  town,  and  this 
county,  of  its  principal  ornament.  We  are  weak- 
ened this  day  by  the  falling  of  a  pious  and  a  great 
man  in  Israel.  In  the  formation  of  this  society 
our  incomparable  friend  had  a  principal  share ;  and 
through  every  stage  he  gave  it  an  unremitted  at- 
tention, and  watched  over  its  interests  with  a 
parental  soUcitude.  The  idea  of  instituting  an 
auxiliary  society  in  Leicester  was  no  sooner  sug- 
gested to  him,  than  it  engaged  his  most  cordial 
good  wishes:  he  lent  to  its  support  the  vigour  of 
his  masculine  understanding,  the  energies  of  his 
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capacious  heart ;  and  to  him,  beyond  any  otlier 
indi^-idual,  it  is  indebted  for  the  patronage  and  the 
maturity  it  has  attained.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
fether  of  this  institution. —  But  of  what  institution 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual welfare  of  mankind  in  this  place  was  he  not 
the  fether  ?  We  can  look  nowhere,  throughout  this 
large  and  populous  town,  without  perceiving  the 
vestiges  of  his  unwearied  solicitude  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  has  inscribed  his  history  in  the  numerous  cha- 
ritable and  religious  foundations  which  owe  their 
existence  or  their  prosperity  to  his  influence.  Our 
jails,  our  hospitals,  our  schools,  our  churches,  are 
replete  with  monuments  of  his  worth,  and  with  the 
effects  of  his  energetic  benevolence. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  great  Hannibal,  that,  when 
an  infant,  his  father  conducted  him  to  an  altar,  and 
made  him  vow  eternal  hostility  to  the  Roman  re- 
pttblia  Our  venerable  friend,  when  he  first  entered 
Leicester,  appears,  with  an  ardour  not  less  intense, 
ito  have  devoted  himself  to  its  interests.  From  the 
moment  he  entered  the  place,  he  appears  to  have 
rehnquished  all  selfish  pursuits,  all  idea  of  private 
gratification,  and   to  have  formed  that  system  of 

.conduct  from  which  he  never  departed,  which  had 

ithe  most  immediate  tendency  to  meliorate  the  state 
(jf  its  inhabitants.  ■  He  became  altogether  a  pubUc 

(character:   lie  meditated,  he  wrote,  he  preached, 
"the  breathed,  only  for  the  pnblic.     Rarely,  if  ever, 

^was  there  a   mind  more  perfectly   purified   from 
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every  tincture  of  selfishness  or  vanity.  He  made 
the  most  extensive  sacrifices  of  his  time  and  of  his 
repose,  with  a  spontaneity  and  alacrity  whidh  im- 
plied an  almost  total  oblivion  of  his  existence  as 
an  individual.  Endowed  with  a  capacity  for  high 
attainments  in  science,  and  distinguished  at  the 
university  by  the  honours  assigned  to  superior 
merit,  he  generously  declined  the  pursuit  of  literary 
eminence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  good.  It 
is  but  few  who  are  capable  of  adequately  appre- 
ciating the  magnitude  of  such  a  sacrifice.  Dr. 
Paley  was,  certainly,  one  of  those  few :  and  I  had 
it  from  the  lips  of  our  venerable  friend,  that,  in 
addicting  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest,  he 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  chosen  the 
better  part ;  a  choice  which  it  is  evident  Heaven 
singularly  sanctioned  and  approved.  In  fixing  his 
system  of  life,  he  had  unquestionably  a  view  to  a 
future  account,  and  formed  his  determination  on 
the  assured  persuasion  of  his  appearing  before  the 
judgement-seat  of  Christ,  where  the  salvation  of  one 
soul  will  cause  a  more  glorious  distinction  than  the 
greatest  literary  attainments;  where  all  greatness 
of  a  merely  intellectual  nature  will  disappear,  and 
nothing  endure  the  scrutiny  but  active  and  disin- 
terested virtue. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  narrow  the  bounds  of  his 
influence,  how  confined  the  ascendency  of  his  cha- 
racter, had  he  been  only  the  solitary  student,  in- 
stead of  being  the  zealous  and  exemplary  pastor, 
and  the  active  citizen  !     On  the  former  supposition. 
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he  had  inscribed  his  memorial  in  books ;  on  the 
present,  he  inscribed  it  on  hearts :  and  instead  of 
liis  being  an  object  of  the  admiration  of  the  few,  he 
was  the  man  of  the  people. 

In  separate  parts  of  his  character,  it  were  not 
impossible  to  find  some  who  equalled,  and  others 
who  excelled  him  ;  but  in  that  rare  combination  of 
qualities  which  fitted  him  for  such  extensive  use- 
fulness, he  stauds  unrivalled.  As  a  pastor  and 
public  instructor,  it  may  be  possible  to  meet  with 
some  wlio  have  attained  the  same  eminence ;  as  a 
public  man,  he  may  have  been  equalled ;  but  where 
shall  we  look  in  modem  times  for  such  an  example 
of  the  union  of  the  highest  endowments  as  a  pastor 
and  preacher,  with  the  qualifications  adapted  to 
the  functions  of  civil  life  1  It  is  this  rare  union 
which  appears  to  me  to  give  the  character  of  our 
Tenerable  friend  its  decided  preeminence.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  recall  to  your  recollection  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Robinson  as  a  pubUc  instructor ;  you 
have  most,  if  not  all  of  you,  witnessed  his  pulpit 
exertions,  on  that  spot  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  retain  a  listening  throng  hanging  upon  his  hps, 
awed,  penetrated,  delighted,  and  instructed,  by  his 
manly,  unaffected  eloquence.  Who  ever  heard  him, 
without  feeling  a  persuasion  that  it  was  the  man  of 
God  who  addressed  him  ;  or  without  being  struck 
with  the  perspicuity  of  bis  statements,  the  solidity 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  rich  unction  of  his  spirit? 
It  was  the  harj>  of  David,  which,  struck  by  his 
powerful    hands,    sent    forth    more    than    mortal 
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sounds^  and  produced  an  impression  fiir  more  de^ 
and  permanent  than  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes, 
or  the  splendid  coruscations  of  Cicero. 

The  hearers  of  Mr.  Robinson  were  too  much 
occupied  by  the  subjects  he  presented  to  their  at- 
tention to  waste  a  thought  on  the  speaker;  this 
occupied  a  second  place  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
flections :  but  when  it  did  occur^  it  assumed  the 
character,  not  of  superficial  admiration,  but  of  pro- 
found attachment.  Their  feelings  towards  him 
were  not  those  of  persons  gratified,  but  benefited ; 
and  they  listened  to  his  instructions,  not  as  a 
source  of  amusement,  but  as  a  spring  of  living 
water.  There  never  was  a  settled  pastor,  pro- 
bably, who  had  formed  a  juster  conception  of  the 
true  end  of  preaching,  who  pursued  it  more 
steadily,  or  attained  it  to  a  greater  extent.  He 
preached  immortal  truth  with  a  most  extraordi- 
nary simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  energy,  in  a  style 
adapted  to  all  capacities,  equally  removed  from 
vulgarity  and  from  affected  refinement:  and  the 
tribute  paid  to  his  exertions  consisted  not  in  loud 
applauses :  it  was  of  a  higher  order  ;  it  consisted  of 
penitential  sighs,  holy  resolutions,  of  a  determina- 
tion of  the  whole  soul  for  God,  and  such  impres- 
sions on  the  spirits  of  men  as  will  form  the  line  of 
separation  betwixt  the  happy  and  the  miserable  to 
all  eternity. 

In  a  word,  by  ^'  the  manifestation  of  the  truth  he 
commended  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God ; "  and  the  success  which  followed 


was  such  as  tnight  be  expected  from  such  efforts. 
Through  the  protracted  period  of  his  labours, 
many  thousands,  who  have  finished  their  course 
with  joy,  derived  from  his  ministry,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  the  principle  of  a  new  life. 

His  residence  in  Leicester  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  religious  history  of  this  county.  From  that 
time  must  be  dated,  and  to  his  agency  imder 
Providence  must  be  ascribed,  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  this  town 
and  its  vicinity ;  an  increase  of  religious  light ; 
together  with  the  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  and 
itefish  for  the  pure  word  of  God.  It  is  only  once 
in  an  age  that  an  individual  is  permitted  to  confer 
such  benefits  on  the  place  of  his  residence,  as  this 
ancient  and  respectable  borough  derived  from  the 
labours  of  Mr,  Rohinaoii:  and  the  change  which 
Baxter  accomplished  at  Kidderminster,  be  effected 
at  Leicester.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that 
he  found  the  city  of  Rome  composed  of  brick,  and 
left  it  marble.  Mr.  Robinson  might  say,  without 
arrogance,  that  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
rffecting  a  far  more  beneficial  and  momentous 
rftange.  He  came  to  this  place  while  it  was  sunk 
in  Tice  and  irreligion ;  he  left  it  eminently  distin- 
guished by  sobriety  of  manners  and  the  practice  of 
warm,  serious,  and  enlightened  piety.  He  added 
not  aqueducts  and  palaces,  nor  did  he  increase  the 
splendour  of  its  public  edifices  :  but  he  embellished 
it  with  tindecaying  ornaments ;  he  renovated  the 
llaiilfls  of  the  people,  and  turned  a  large  portion 
Vol.  it.  u 
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of  them  '*  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God."  He  embellished  it  with 
living  stones,  and  replenished  it  with  numerous 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  extended  its 
intercourse  with  heaven,  and  prepared  a  numerous 
class  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  enjoyment  of  celes- 
tial bliss.  Of  the  number  of  those  who  will 
devoutly  acknowledge  him  as  their  spiritual  father 
at  the  day  of  final  audit,  that  day  only  can  de7 
termine.  Nor  was  his  usefulness  confined  to  the 
permanent  inhabitants  of  this  place;  it  was  ex* 
tended  to  the  asylum  of  the  sick,  and  to  the  cell 
of  the  criminal:  the  former  found  in  him  a 
physician  to  the  soul,  and  returned  to  their  homes 
not  only  with  recruited  health,  but  with  renovated 
minds ;  and  the  latter  were,  in  many  instances,  by 
penitence  and  prayer,  prepared  for  their  awful 
destiny.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  to  an  extent  sel- 
dom equalled  by  a  mere  mortal,  ^'  He  went  about 
doing  good."  "When  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave 
witness  of  him ;  when  the  ear  heard  him,  it  blessed 
him;  for  he  helped  the  poor  and  the  fatherless, 
and  delivered  them  that  were  ready  to  perish."  In 
addition  to  his  numerous  avocations,  he  undertook 
the  weekly  instruction  of  an  excellent  and  exten- 
sive school,  which  was  formed  in  his  own  parish, 
under  his  auspices,  to  which  he  imparted  the  ele- 
ments of  religious  knowledge  with  a  tenderness 
and  assiduity  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

There  was  scarcely  a  charitable   institution   set 
on  foot,   or  a  scheme  of  benevolence  devised,   of 
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which  he  did  not  form  the  principal  spring.  He 
was  truly  the  centre  about  which  every  thing  of 
public  utility  revolved :  while  his  wisdom  guided, 
his  spirit  animated,  and  his  character  impressed 
itself  on    all  useful    undertakings. 

Though  he  came  to  this  place  a  stranger,  with- 
out any  of  the  means  of  acquiring  adventitious 
distinction,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man 
endued  witli  such  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
shoidd  gradually  acquire  distinguished  ascendency. 
Obstructions  and  difficulties,  indeed,  he  encoun- 
tered at  the  outset  of  his  career;  but  they  gradu- 
ially  gave  way  to  the  energy  of  his  character,  and 
at  length  formed  a  vantiige-ground,  on  which  he 
stood  more  preeminent.  By  slow  degrees,  by  a 
continual  series  of  virtuous  exertions,  and  a  patient 
and  unremitted  perseverance  in  well-doing,  he  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  influence  over  all  classes  of 
society,  which  has  been  the  lot  of  few  individuals. 
Wliatever  was  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  eminence 
of  Mr.  Robinson's  services  was  never  called  in 
question ;  and  however  discordant  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  public  on  other  topics,  they  per- 
fectly coalesced  in  the  homage  due  to  his  worth. 
To  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  so  generally 
held,  may  be  ascribed  the  principal  part  of  that 
freedom  from  party  animosities,  of  that  concord 
and  harmony,  which  have  for  a  long  period  so 
happily  distinguished  this  town.  The  deference 
due  to  tiis  opinion  on  all  occasions  of  difficulty,  the 
unbought  tribute  of  esteem  and  affection  claimed 
V  2 
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by  his  worth,  we  delighted  to  pay.  We  felt  grati- 
fied on  finding  such  a  rock  on  which  we  could 
jepose  our  confidence,  such  a  great  example  of 
what  is  most  dignified  in  human  nature,  on  which 
we  could  fix  our  eyes.  By  a  reflex  act,  the  virtu- 
ous part  of  the  community  felt  better  pleased  with 
themselves,  in  proportion  as  they  became  suscep^ 
tible  of  love  and  admiration  towards  an  object  so 
fitted,  on  every  principle  of  reason  and  religion,  to 
command  them. 

Though  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Robinson  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  it  is  comparatively  but  of  late  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  him  mof« 
nearly.  While  placed  at  a  distance,  I  admired 
him  as  one  of  the  remote  luminaries  which  adorn 
the  hemisphere ;  I  certainly  perceived  him  to  be  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude :  but  no  sooner  was  I 
stationed  upon  the  spot,  than  I  became  sensible  of 
the  lustre  of  his  beams,  felt  the  force  of  his  attrac- 
tion, and  recognised  in  him  the  sun  and  centre  of 
the  system.  His  merit  was  not  of  that  kind  which 
attracts  most  admiration  at  a  distance.  It  was  so 
genuine  and  solid,  that  it  grew  in  estimation  the 
more  closely  it  was  inspected.  It  is  possible 
some  men  may  have  extended  their  influence  to  a 
wider  circle,  and  moved  in  a  more  extended  sphere. 
But  where  influence  is  difiused  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  it  becomes  attenuated  in  proportion  to  its 
diffusion ;  it  operates  with  an  energy  less  intensoi 
Mr.  Robinson  completely  filled  as  large  a  ^here 
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of  personal  agency  as  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  an 
individual.  lie  left  no  part  of  it  unoccupied,  no 
interstices  unsupplied,  and  spread  liimself  through 
H  with  an  energy  in  which  there  was  nothing  irre- 
gular, nothing  defective,  nothing  redundant. 

Our  deceased  friend  was  emmently  distinguished 
by  a  steady  uniformity  of  conduct.  While  he 
appeared  to  multiply  himself  by  the  extent  and 
tfversity  of  his  exertions,  the  principles  upon  which 
they  were  conducted,  the  objects  they  were  des- 
tined to  promote,  were  invariably  the  same.  He 
was  not  active  at  intervals,  and  at  other  times 
torpid  and  inert;  he  did  not  appear  the  public 
man  at  one  time,  and  at  another  absorbed  in 
seUish  pursuits :  his  efforts  to  do  good  in  season 
and  out  of  season  were  constant,  and  his  course 
knew  no  other  variety  than  that  of  the  shining 
Kght,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.  His  goodness,  founded  on  principle  and 
corroborated  by  habit,  operated  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  law  of  nature,  the  beneficial  results  of 
which  can  never  be  sufficiently  appreciated  till 
they  are  suspended.  They  who  contemplated 
Mr.  Robinson  at  the  distance  of  forty  years, 
viewed  him  with  the  same  emotions  which  he 
excited  at  a  more  advanced  age,  moderated,  how- 
ever, and  chastised,  by  the  apprehension,  that  it 
Mfas  possible  some  unexpected  temptation  might 
occur  to  divert  him  from  his  career.  We  have 
Been  it  completed,  we  have  witnessed  his  perse- 
verance    and    his    conquest,   and    have    seen    his 
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virtues  and  liis    fame  placed  under  the    safejcuard 
and  seal  of  death  and  immortality. 

Though    he    had    reached    that    period   of  life 

I    which    constitutes    old   age,    it   was   a  crada  virt- 

disqiie  setiecfus.      His  age    had    impaired   little    or 

nothing    of  his  vigour:    its    chief  effect  was    that 

of  imparting  additional  dignity  to  his  countenance, 

and  weight  to  his  character.     He  fell  like  a  noble 

tree,  after  two  or  three  strokes,  with  all  his  sap 

and    verdure,    witli    extended    boughs    and    rich 

I  foliage,  while  thousands  were    reposing    under  his 

I  shadow  and   partaking  of  liis  fruits.      Seldom  has 

\  death  gained  a  richer  spoil  than  in  the  extinction 

of  the  earthly  existence  of  this  admirable  man. 

Having  expatiated  so  largely  on  the  eminent 
benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from  the  services 
of  our  departed  friend,  let  me  request  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments  longer,  while  I 
'  fehdeavour  to  portray  more  distinctly  the  leading 
fteatures  of  his  character.  The  predominant  pro- 
^rty  of  his  mind,  intellectually  considered,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  strong  tuid  masculine 
'Understanding,  copious  in  its  resources,  versatile 
in  its  operations,  and  eminently  prompt  in  its 
decisions.  He  saw  with  a  rapid  glance  the  dif- 
ferent bearings  of  a  subject,  and  the  proper 
Measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  most  intricate 
"concerns.  He  possessed  good  sense  in  an  ex- 
quisite degree,  rarely,  if  ever,  misled  by  the  illu- 
sions of  imagination,  either  in  himself  or  others. 
To    this    was    united    a    warmth   and    vivacity   of 
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temperament,  ivhich  made  business  liis  delight, 
action  his  element ;  accompanied  with  a  resolution 
in  his  pursuits,  not  to  he  relaxed  hy  fatigue,  nor 
damped  by  discouragements,  nor  retarded  by  dif- 
ficulties. To  resolve  and  to  execute,  or  at  least 
to  make  a  vigorous  attempt,  were  with  him  the 
same  thing.  He  joined  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
fortUer  in  re  with  the  suaviier  in  modo ;  none 
more  inflexible  in  his  purposes,  none  more  con- 
cih'ating  in  his  manners.  Without  losing  a  par- 
ticle of  his  dignity,  without  meanness,  artifice,  or 
flattery,  he  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  society,  and  was  equally  acceptable  in  the 
character  of  the  saint,  the  sage,  and  the  cheerful 
engaging  companion.  By  his  amenity  of  maimers 
and  benignity  of  mind,  he  smoothed  the  asperity 
of  contradiction,  and  left  to  the  machine  of  public 
business  the  least  possible  friction. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  pubhc  confidence  in  his  inte- 
grity, which  was  such  that  it  was  not  only  never 
sacrificed,  but,  as  far  as  my  information  extends, 
never  suspected.  They  who  might  differ  from 
him  the  most  on  some  subjects,  of  a  religious  or 
political  nature,  never  called  in  question  the  ho- 
nesty of  his  intentions.  To  this  he  joined,  as  a 
necessary  instrument  of  success  in  active  life,  an 
luicommon  share  of  prudence:  by  wliich  I  mean 
not  that  timid  policy  which  creeps  along  the  shore, 
without  venturing  to  commit  itself  to  the  ocean ; 
which  shuns  danger,  without  aspiring  to  conquest ; 
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his  prudence  Ti^as  of  a  more  generous  and  enlarged 
sort, — the  result  not  so  much  of  calculation  at  the 
moment,  as  of  well-regulated  passions  and  esta- 
blished principles.  He  loved  mankind  too  well 
to  betray,  or  to  speak  evil  of  any.  Vanity  never 
made  him  loquacious,  nor  pride  capricious.  Hav- 
ing purified  his  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
rehgion,  from  vanity,  pride,  and  resentment,  the 
chief  temptations  to  imprudence  were  preclude. 
His  ardent  mind  left  him  no  leisure  for  trifling, 
nor  the  great  object  he  so  steadily  pursued,  the 
least  disposition  to  mingle  with  the  details  of 
scandal,  or  the  privacies  of  domestic  life. 

The  foundation  of  all  these  virtues  was  laid  in 
christian  piety.  It  was  this  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  character,  and  directed  and  regulated 
his  pursuits.  His  piety  was  warm,  manly,  en- 
lightened ;  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  morose- 
ness  of  bigotry,  the  weakness  of  superstition,  and 
the  intemperate  sallies  of  enthusiasm.  His  cha- 
racter is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  eflicacy  of 
the  Bible,  of  which  he  was  a  humble  and  diligent 
student,  whence  he  deduced  his  principles,  and 
formed  his  maxims.  Religion  with  him  was  not 
an  occasional  feeling,  but  an  habitual  element ;  not 
a  sudden  or  transient  impulse,  but  a  permanent 
principle,  a  second  nature,  producing  purity  of 
intention,  elevation  of  mind,  and  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  useful  exertions.  Had  he  been  spared  to 
attend  this  anniversary,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  delighted  us  by  an   impressive    exhibition  of 
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the  excellences  of  revealed  truth.  Providence  has 
adopted  another  mode  of  instruction :  and  now 
invites  us  to  learn  from  his  life,  and  from  his 
death,  tlie  lessons  we  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
hear  from  his  lips.  He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh ; — 
he  speaks  in  his  writings,  he  speaks  from  his  tomb, 
and  points  to  that  volume  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  assembly  to  circulate,  as  tlie  source  of  alt  his 
virtues,  and  of  all  his  greatness.  After  exhibiting, 
for  our  imitation,  the  lives  of  the  holy  men  re- 
corded in  scripture, — men  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy, — it  has  pleased  God  to  present  to  our 
attention  his  own,  formed  on  the  same  model,  and 
replete  with  the  same  spirit.  The  reader  of  the 
*'  Scripture  Characters"  will  be  powerfully  impelled 
to  copy  their  example,  by  the  reflection  that  there 
are  few  of  their  excellences  which  their  Biographer 
did  not  attain ;  that  they  were  shewn  in  his  life 
with  DO  less  advantage  than  in  his  writings ;  and 
that,  in  his  most  popular  work,  he  did  nothing 
more  than  inculcate  by  his  pen,  what  he  was 
incessantly  enforcing  by  his  practice. 

The  loss  which  the  church  of  Christ  has  sus- 
tained by  the  extinction  of  such  a  luminary  is 
great ;  the  loss  to  this  populous  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood irreparable.  Ages  may  revolve  ere  a 
similar  calamity  occurs.  The  shepherd  is  torn  from 
his  flock ;  the  spiritual  father  from  his  children ; 
the  sage  counsellor,  the  patron  of  the  poor  and  the 
destitute,  and  the  great  example  of  the  power  of 
rel^on,    whose    very  countenance    could    not    be 
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beheld  without  tender  veneration,  is  no  mare. 
The  name  of  Robinson  will  long  combine  with 
the  mention  of  this  place  a  train  of  solemn  emo- 
tions, and  the  stranger  will  indulge  a  pious  curi- 
osity in  inspecting  the  spot  where  he  dwdt,  and 
the  church  where  he  exercised  his  ministry. 

We  knew  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  we 
possessed  him,  in  common  with  all  other  blessings ; 
we  knew  he  was  mortal ;  but,  notwithstanding  we 
received  repeated    warnings    by   a    succession   of 
attacks,  few    had  sufficient   fortitude    steadily   to 
realize  the  approaching  event.    When  th«  intelli- 
gence was    circulated   through  the    town — ^^'Mr. 
Robinson  is  dead ! "    '*  Mr.  Robinson  is  dead ! "  it 
was   a  thunderclap  :    it  produced  a  sensation   of 
dismay  and  astonishment,  as  though  we   scarcely 
believed  to  be  possible,  what  we  knew  to  be  cer- 
tain; and  such   an   air  of  desolation  and  sorrow 
was  impressed  upon  the  countenance  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  a  stranger  must  have  perceived  they 
had  sustained  no  ordinary  calamity.     It  was  such 
as  no  event  could  have  produced,  but  the  removal 
of  a  saint  and  a  prophet.     Whoever  wishes  to  learn 
how  much  piety  dignifies  a   character,  how  much 
sainted  worth,  in  its  power   over   the  heart,  pre- 
ponderates over  every  other  species  of  eminence, 
let  him  turn  to  this  scene,  and  compare  the  tears 
of  a  populous    neighbourhood  with   the  unmean- 
ing decorations  of  funereal  grandeur.     None  spoke 
of  his  virtues,  none   was   eloquent  in   his  praise; 
every  heart  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its  loss. 
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1  cannot  close  this  address  without  remarking 
that  the  possession  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Robinson 
incurs  a  proportionable  weight  of  responsibility ; 
and  that  the  time  is  approaching  ^vhen  it  will  be 
inquired  what  improvement  we  have  derived  from 
the  exercise  of  such  talents,  and  the  exhibition  of 
such  an  example. 

It  is  incumbent  on  his  hearers  especially  to 
tedect,  that  he  who  watched  for  souls  is  gone  to 
give  an  account,  not  only  of  the  principles  on 
-which  ke  conducted,  but  of  tlie  reception  theif  gave 
to  his  embassy,  and,  that  against  the  impenitent 
and  unbelieving,  he  is  compelled  to  be  "a  swift 
witness  before  God."'  His  warning  voice,  his  pa- 
thetic appeals  and  expostulations,  will  be  heard 
no  more,  but  his  record  is  on  high,  and  the 
ministry  he  so  long  exercised  amongst  ns,  will 
infallibly  be  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death 
unto  death.  His  life  was  not  so  properly  employed, 
as  consumed,  in  the  incessant  labour  to  bring  sin- 
ners to  repentance;  and  awful  will  be  the  doom 
of  those  who  persist  in  rejecting  the  overtures  of 
mercy,  the  word  of  reconciUation,  dispensed  with 
such  admirable  zeal,  ability,  and  address. 

To  the  pastoral  cares,  studies,  and  instructions, 
of  this  most  eminent  servant  of  God,  death  has 
put  a  final  termination ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  such 
a  ministry,  and  even  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
«uch  an  example,  vnW  form  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  our  probation,  and  be  replete  with  consequences 
which  stretch  into  eternity. 
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Permit  me  to  indulge  one  more  reflection :  the 
life  and  ministry  of  this  great  man  of  God  affords 
a  demonstration  of  tlie  futility  of  the  clamour 
which  is  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  grace  through  faith ;  as  though  it  tended  to 
relax  the  obligations  to  vutue,  and  to  annul  the 
commands  of  God,  Who  ever  insisted  on  this 
doctrine  more  constantly,  or  urged  its  importance 
more  earnestly,  than  he  ?  and  where,  amongst  its 
c^onents,  shall  we  discover  indications  of  similar 
usefulness  ?  Through  a  period  of  more  than  forty 
years,  he  employed  himself  in  beating  down  the 
arrogance  of  a  self-justifying  spirit,  in  evincing  the 
impossibility  of  being  accepted  on  the  footing  of 
our  own  works,  and  in  directing  men  of  every 
description  to  seek  for  pardon  in  the  blood  of  the 
cross.  If  there  were  any  one  topic  on  which  he 
delighted  to  dwell  more  than  others,  this  was 
unquestionably  the  topic. 

To  his  manly  and  unsophisticated  understanding, 
it  was  evident  to  a  demonstration,  that  repent- 
Mice  must  be  grafted  on  humility ;  and  that  there 
was  no  room  to  apprehend  his  hearers  would  be 
tempted  to  contemn  the  authority,  in  consequence 
of  being  abased  before  the  majesty,  of  God.  He  was 
also  perfectly  convinced  that  the  blood  of  Christ, 
sprinkled  by  faith,  was  the  only  effectual  balm  for 
afflicted  consciences.  On  these  principles  he  con- 
ducted his  ministry  for  near  half  a  century,  and 
we  may  challenge  his  enemies,  (if  there  be  any 
remaining,)   to    deny    that   its   fruits   were    most 
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salutary.  If  the  apostolic  doctrine,  which  affirms 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law,  possess  the  tendency  to  licentiousness 
which  its  opponents  ascribe  to  it,  that  tendency 
could  not  have  failed  to  operate  under  a  course  of 
instruction  so  long  continued,  and  of  which  the 
tenet  in  question  formed  so  distinguishing  a  fea- 
ture. "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them :  men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles." 
To  conclude  :  the  fittest  improvement  we  can 
make  of  the  melancholy  event  we  are  now  deplor- 
ing, will  be  a  serious  attention  to  the  exhortation 
of  St.  Paul,  addressed  to  primitive  christians  on 
the  loss  of  eminent  pastors  :- — "  Remember  them 
which  have  had  the  rule  over  you  ;  and,  considering 
the  end  of  their  conversation,  imitate  their  faith/' 


FRAGMENT. 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SUTCLIFF. 

[Written  iv  1814.    Not  published  before.] 


A  SWEET  humility  formed  a  very  distinguishing 
feature  in  his  character.  Who  ever  witnessed,  ih 
our  deceased  brother,  those  airs  of  arrogance,  6t 
that  fondness  for  display,  which  are  frequently 
found  in  persons  of  very  inferior  talents  and  ac- 
quirements to  those  which  he  possessed  ?  In 
truth,  his  aversion  to  ostentation  might  alone  be 
said  to  be  carried  to  excess,  since  it  prevented  him, 
in  his  public  ministry,  from  availing  himself  of 
[those]  ample  stores  of  knowledge  by  which  he 
could  often  have  delighted  and  instructed  his 
hearers.  He  had  far  more  learning  than  the  mere 
hearer  of  his  discourses  would  have  conjectured; 
for  he  seemed  almost  as  anxious  to  conceal  as 
some  are  to  display. 

Nor  was  it  in  this  particular  alone  that  his 
humility  was  apparent.  It  diffused  itself  over  the 
whole  of  his  character  and  deportment,  and  gave 
it  a  certain  beauty  which  [no]  artifice  could  suc- 
cessfully imitate.  His  humility  was  not  displayed 
in  depreciating  his  performances,  nor  in  speaking 
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of  himseif  in  degrading  terms :  it  appeared  rather 
in  foi^etting  himself,  and  in  a  natural  readiness 
to  give  others  the  superiority.  It  accompanied 
him  so  incessantly,  that  he  might  truly  be  said  to 
"  be  clothed  with  humility." 

As  his  disposition  little  inclined  him  to  ecstasy 
and  rapture,  so  his  piety  shone  with  a  mild  and 
steady  lustre,  perfectly  free  from  the  false  fire  of 
entliusiasni,  and  equally  from  a  lukewarm  formality. 
There  were  few  men  in  whom  it  appeared  more 
natural,  or  more  manifestly  as  a  principle  inter- 
woven with  the  inmost  texture  of  his  mind.  His 
great  modesty  seldom  permitted  him  to  advert  to 
his  own  experience,  either  in  public  discourse,  or 
in  more  private  conversation  ;  but  a  savour  of 
esperimental  piety  pervaded  his  whole  character. 
The  mild  and  placid  cheerfulness  which  marked 
bis  countenance  and  deportment,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  he  habitually  walked  in  the  divine 
light ;  and  the  evidences  of  his  interest  in  the 
divine  favour  were  rarely,  if  ever,  impaired  or 
eclipsed.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose 
cheerfulness  appeared  to  be  increased  by  age ; 
verifying,  in  tliis  particular,  the  description  given 
of  "the  path  of  the  just,  which  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day."  His  life  was  truly  exemplary,  being 
filled  up  with  an  uninterrupted  series  of  useful,  be- 
nevolent, and  pious  actions,  proceeding  from  their 
tnie  principles,  and  distinguished  by  an  eminent 
decorum  of  tune  and  place.     He  was  a  pattern  to 
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believers,  ",in  faith,  in  purity,  and  in  conversation.** 
Though  rather  the  opposite  to  loquacious,  he  had 
a  high  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  christian  society, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  imparted 
or  received  most  pleasure.  *'  The  law  of  kindness 
was  on  his  tongue ; "  and  so  attentive  was  he  on 
every  occasion  to  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom 
he  conversed,  that  his  company  was  both  inoffen- 
sive and  delightful. 

Through  a  long  series  of  years  his  attendance 
at  the  association,  and  at  ministers'  meetings,  ^as 
so  constant  and  punctual,  that  his  occasional  ab- 
sence was  severely  felt ;  and  that  meeting  seemed 
essentially  defective,  which  was  not  graced  With  life 
presence.  His  appearance  amongst  us  was  faaile^- 
as  a  certain  presage  of  harmony  and  love.  Multi- 
tudes can  witness  the  deep  and  pungent  regret 
experienced  at  the  last  annual  association,  at  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  that  fatal  illness  which  pre- 
vented his  attendance. 

Few  men  took  a  deeper  interest  than  our  de- 
ceased brother  in  the  general  state  of  the  church, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  abroad.  The 
future  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the 
best  means  of  promoting  it,  were  his  favdiirite 
topics,  and  usurped  a  large  part  of  his  thoughts 
and  his  prayers ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  in  his 
element,  than  when  he  was  exerting  his  powers  in 
devising  plans  for  its  extension.  The  baptist  mis- 
sion iri  India  is  under  incalculable  obligations  to 
his  sagacity  and  prudence. 


THE    n  E  V.    THOMAS    TOLLER. 

IWmrrtK  is    18!1.] 


The  subject  of  the  following  Memoir  was  born 
at  Soutli  Petherton,  a  populous  village  in  Soraer- 
aelshire,  a.  d.  1756.  His  parents  were  John  and 
JtCar^'  Toller,  whose  maiden  name  was  Northcote. 
His  father  was  an  attorney  of  eminence,  two  of 
whose  sons  were  educated  for  that  profession.  Of 
the  early  years  of  Thomas,  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  I  have  little  information,  farther 
than  that  both  his  parents  were  eminently  pious, 
and  that  he  always  considered  himself  indebted, 
under  God,  for  his  first  rehgious  impressions,  to  the 
tender  solicitude  of  his  mother  for  the  promotion 
of  his  eternal  welfare.  Whether  those  impressions 
issued  at  that  period  in  genuine  conversion  is  not 
Imown  ;  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  authentic  in- 
ibrmation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
event.  The  extreme  diffidence  and  modesty  which 
distinguished  Mr.  Toller,  probably  prevented  his 
lelating  to  his  nearest  friends  the  early  exercises  of 
bis  mind  on  religious  subjects  :  the  consequence  is, 
that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  we  are  left 
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to  infer  the  reality  of  the  change  from  its  effects. 
The  light  and  insinuations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  so 
often  accompany  the  conduct  of  a  strictly  religious 
education,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  Chris- 
tians have  acknowledged  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
assign  the  precise  era  of  their  conversion ;  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  with  our  excellent  friend, 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  his  parents  sent  him 
to  the  academy  at  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire, 
over  which  Dr.  Ashworth,  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  presided :  his  assist- 
ant in  the  academy  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robins,  who 
afterwards  occupied  the  same  station  with  distin- 
guished ability.  Of  both  his  tutors  he  was  wont  to 
speak  in  terms  of  high  respect :  of  Mr.  Robins,  he 
was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  considered  him  as 
the  wisest  and  the  best  man  he  ever  knew.  Among 
many  other  mental  endowments,  he  was  remark- 
able for  delicacy  of  taste  and  elegance  of  diction ; 
and,  perhaps,  my  reader  will  excuse  my  observing, 
that  the  first  perception  of  these  qualities  which  the 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  to  have  possessed, 
arose  from  hearing  him  preach  at  Northampton  on 
a  public  occasion.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has 
left  none  of  those  productions  behind  him,  which 
a  correct  and  beautiful  imagination,  embodied  in 
language  of  the  most  classic  purity,  rendered  so 
impressive  and  delightful.  The  qualities  of  his 
heart  corresponded  to  those  of  his  genius;  and 
though,  long  before  his  death,  his  bodily  infirmities 
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obliged  him  to  relinquish  a  commanding  station 
and  retire  into  obscurity,  he  retained  to  the  last 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  former 
pupils,  and  such  an  interest  in  their  affections, 
as  nothing  but  worth  of  the  highest  order  can 
command. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Toller's  admission  into  the  Daventry  academy, 
the  literary  reputation  of  tlmt  seminary  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  among  the  dissenters;  but, partly 
owing  to  a  laxness  in  the  terms  of  admission,  and 
partly  to  the  admixture  of  lay  and  divinity  stu- 
dents, combined  with  the  mode  in  which  theologj" 
was  taught,  erroneous  principles  prevailed  much ; 
and  the  majority  of  such  as  were  educated  there 
became  more  distinguished  for  their  learning,  than 
for  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  or  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine.  The  celebrated  Priestley  speaks  of  the 
state  of  the  academy,  while  he  resided  there,  with 
great  complacency;  nothing,  he  assures  us,  could 
be  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  free  inquiry ; 
■ince  both  the  tutors  and  students  were  about 
equally  divided  between  the  orthodox  and  arian 
Bj-stems.  The  arguments  by  which  every  possible 
modification  of  error  is  attempted  to  be  supported, 
were  carefully  marshalled  in  hostile  array  against 
the  principles  generally  embraced  ;  while  the  Theo- 
logical Professor  prided  himself  on  the  steady  im- 
partiaiity  with  which  he  held  the  balance  betwixt 
the  contending  systems,  seldom  or  never  inter- 
posing his  own  opinion,  and  still  less  betraying 
X  2 
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the  slightest  emotion  of  antipathy  to  error,  or 
predilection  to  truth.  Thus  a  spirit  of  indifference 
to  all  religious  principles  was  generated  in  the  first 
instance,  which  naturally  paved  the  way  for  the 
prompt  reception  of  doctrines  indulgent  tc  the 
corruption,  and  flattering  to  the  pride,  of  a  depraved 
and  fallen  nature. 

To  affirm  that  Mr,  Toller  derived  no  injury,  from 
being  exposed  at  so  tender  an  age  to  this  vorteoc 
of  unsanctified  speculation  and  debate,  would  be 
affirming  too  much,  since  it  probably  gave  rise  to  -a 
certain  general  manner  of  stating  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines .of  the  gospel  which  attached  chiefly  to  the 
earlier  part  of  his  ministry ;  though  it  is  equally 
certain  that  his  mind,  even  when  he  left  the  aca- 
demy, was  so  far  imbued  with  the  grand  peculi- 
arities of  the  gospel,  that  he  never  allowed  himself 
to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  as  the 
only  basis  of  human  hope. 

Of  the  conduct  of  his  academical  studies,  nothing 
memorable  is  recorded.  From  a  very  accomplished 
man,  who  I  believe  was  his  fellow-student,  I  have 
merely  heard  that  he  had  no  reUsh  for  the  mathe- 
matics; a  circumstance  which  has  been  often  re- 
corded in  the  biography  of  men  of  indisputable 
intellectual  preeminence. 

After  a  residence  at  Daventry  of  four  years,  he 
was  appointed  to  supply  a  destitute  congregation 
at  Kettering,  where  he  preached  for  the  first  timei, 
October  1,  1775;  and  his  services  proved  so  ac- 
ceptable, that,  after  repeated  visits,  he  waa  invited 
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t*  ta&6  up  his  permanent  residence  with  them, 
with  which  he  complied  in  June  of  the  ensuing 
year,  and  was  ordained  pastor,  May  2S,  1778.  On 
his  first  coming  to  Kettering,  the  church  was  in  a 
divided  and  unsettled  state.  His  immediate  prede- 
cessor was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  who, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  consequence  of  much  dis- 
sension in  the  church,  resigned  the  pastoral  charge. 
Mr.  Fuller  was  preceded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce, 
who  sustained  the  pastoral  office  for  a  long  series 
of  years  with  the  highest  reputation  and  success, 
and  whose  death  was  deplored  as  an  irreparable 
calamity,  leaving  it  very  improbable  that  a  suc- 
cessor could  be  speedily  found,  capable  of  uniting 
the  suffrages  of  a  people  whose  confidence  and 
esteem  he  had  so  long  exclusively  enjoyed.  Such  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  present  state,  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  felicity 
is  the  usual  forerunner  of  a  correspondent  degree 
of  privation  and  distress ;  and  the  removal  of  a 
pastor  who  has  long  been  the  object  of  veneration 
generally  places  a  church  in  a  critical  situation, 
exposed  to  feuds  and  dissensions,  arising  out  of  the 
necessity  of  a  new  choice.  That  of  Mr.  Toller, 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  was  nearly 
unanimous.  When  he  first  supplied  the  congrega- 
tion, notliing  was  more  remote  from  his  expecta- 
tion than  being  invited  to  a  permanent  residence : 
his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  tolerated  as  a 
transient  supply ;  and  when,  to  his  no  small  sur- 
prise, they  made    choice    of  him    as    their   stated 
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minister,  he  entered  on  that  office  with  that  heart- 
felt conviction  of  its  importance,  and  unfeigned 
distrust  of  his  own  sufficiency,  which  are  the  surest 
omen  of  success.  He  commenced  his  career  with 
fear  and  trembling  ;  and,  instead  of  being  elated  by 
the  preference  shewn  him  by  a  large  and  respect- 
able society,  he  was  ready  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  his  responsibility. 

Few  men  probably  have  been  more  indebted  for 
the  formation  of  their  character  to  the  fervent 
piety  of  their  audience.  Such  was  the  state  of  his 
mind,  at  that  period,  that,  had  he  been  connected 
with  a  people  of  an  opposite  character,  his  subse- 
quent  history  would  have  exhibited,  in  all  proba* 
hility,  features  very  dissimilar  from  those  which 
eventually  belonged  to  it.  If,  in  a  lengthened 
ministerial  course,  the  people  are  usually  formed 
hy  their  pastor,  in  the  first  stage  it  is  the  reverse ; 
it  is  the  people  who  form  the  minister.  Mr.  Toller 
often  expressed  his  gratitude  for  that  merciful 
providence  which  united  him  at  so  early  a  period 
with  a  people  adapted  to  invigorate  his  piety,  and 
confirm  his  attachment  to  the  vital,  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  reciprocal  influence  of 
a  minister  and  a  congregation  on  each  other  is  so 
incessant,  and  so  powerful,  that  I  would  earnestly 
dissuade  an  inexperienced  youth  from  connecting 
himself  with  a  people  whose  doctrine  is  erroneous, 
or  whose  piety  is  doubtful,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  consult  his  ease  by  choosing  to  yield 
to  a  current  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist.     To 
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root  up  error,  and  reclaim  a  people  from  inveterate 
habits  of  vice  and  irreligion,  is  unquestionably  a 
splendid  achievement ;  but  it  requires  a  hardihood 
of  character  and  decision  of  principle  not  often 
found  in  young  persons. 

Little  variety  must  be  looked  for  in  the  subse- 
quent sketch  of  Mr.  Toller's  life.  As  he  travelled 
little,  and  seldom  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  public 
business, — as  his  habits  were  domestic  and  his  dis- 
position retired, — years  glided  away,  without  pre- 
senting an  occurrence  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
entitle  it  to  a  permanent  record.  Through  a  long 
series  of  years,  he  persevered  in  the  exemplary 
discharge  of  liis  spiritual  functions,  among  a  people 
who,  in  proportion  as  his  talents  unfolded  them- 
selves, regarded  him  with  increasing  love  and 
veneration,  as  well  on  accoimt  of  his  ministerial 
qualifications,  as  his  amiable,  prudent,  and  con- 
sistent deportment.  He  was  the  centre  of  union 
to  a  large  and  an  extensive  circle  of  ministers  and 
of  people,  who,  however  they  might  differ  in  other 
particulars,  unanimously  concurred  in  their  admi- 
ration of  his  talents,  and  their  esteem  of  his  virtues. 
He  was  surrounded  by  friends  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  demonstrations  of  respect,  and  by  an 
audience  who  looked  forward  to  each  succeeding 
sabbath  as  to  a  mental  feast,  and  who  hung  upon 
his  lips  with  an  attention  which  might  have  tempted 
a  stranger  to  suppose  they  were  liearing  him  for 
the  first  time  or  the  last.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  residence  at  Kettering,  the  attachment 
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of  his  people  went  on  still  increasing,  till  it  arrived 
at  a  point  beyond  which  it  would  have  been 
idolatry.  This  extraordinary  attachment  must  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  impression  produced  by  his 
public  services,  and  partly  to  the  gentleness  axid 
amenity  of  his  private  manners.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  find  otiier  preachers  equally  impressive, 
and  other  men  equally  amiable  ;  but  such  a  com- 
bination of  the  qualities  calculated  to  give  the 
ascendant  to  a  public  speaker,  with  those  which 
inspire  the  tenderness  of  private  friendship,  is  of 
Tare  occurrence. 

The  leisure  which  the  retired  and  tranquil  tenour 
of  his  life  secured,  he  employed  in  the  perusal  of 
i  the  best  authors  in  our  language,  which,  by  con- 
tinually adding  to  his  mental  stores,  imparted  to  hi« 
I  loiniHtry  an  ample  and  endless  variety.  Although 
I  be  almost  invariably  preached  from  notes  com- 
posed in  short-hand,  his  immediate  preparations 
for  the  pulpit,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were 
neither  long  nor  laborious.  His  discourses  were 
not  the  painful  productions  of  a  barren  mind, 
straining  itself  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  but,  gathered  from  a  rich  and  cultivated 
soil,  they  were  a  mere  scantling  of  the  abundance 
which  was  left  behind.  He  considered  every  new 
accession  to  the  stock  of  his  ideas,  every  effort  of 
reflection,  as  a  preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  and 
looked  upon  those  who  are  necessitated  to  afford 
a  portion  of  periodical  instruction  every  w0ek, 
without  having  accumulated   mental  stores,  as  in 
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much  the  same  situation  with  the  Israelites  who 
were  doomed  to  produce  their  tale  of  bricks  with- 
out straw.  Preachers  of  this  description  mav, 
indeed,  amass  a  Iieap  of  gUttering  and  misplaced  or- 
naments, or  "  beat  the  air"  with  the  flourishes  of  a 
tumid,  unmeaning  rhetoric ;  but  the  deficiency  of 
real  matter,  of  solid  information,  cannot  fail,  even- 
tually, to  consign  them  to  contempt.  Whether 
Mr.  Toller  was  ever  a  severe  student,  or  ever  was 
engaged  in  a  regular  and  systematic  pursuit  of  the 
different  branches  of  hterature  or  of  science,  1 
cannot  ascertain ;  but  that  he  was  much  devoted 
to  reading  is  matter  of  notoriety.  By  the  inces- 
sant accumulation  of  fresh  materials,  he  became 
'*  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  and,  "  like  a  wise  householder," 
was  enabled  "to  bring  out  of  Ins  treasure  things 
new  and  old."  The  settlement  of  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
Tenerable  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  in  the 
same  place,  by  giving  scope  to  a  virtuous  emula- 
tion, was  probably  equally  beneficial  to  both 
parties.  From  the  absence  of  competition,  and 
the  abundance  of  leisure  attending  a  country  re- 
tirement, tlie  mental  faculties  arc  in  danger  of 
slumbering ;  the  rust  of  sloth  too  often  blunts  their 
edge,  and  impairs  tlieir  brightness;  which  nothing 
could  he  more  fitted  to  counteract,  than  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fuller,  distinguished 
for  constitutional  ardour  and  industry. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  entered  into  the  married 
atate  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Gale,  the  eldest  daughter 
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of  Mr.  William  Gale,  who  then  resided  at  Cran- 
ford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kettering.  By  this 
lady  he  had  two  children ;  John,  who  died  in  his 
infancy,  and  Thomas,  who  still  survives  him,  and, 
under  the  most  pleasing  auspices,  succeeds  his 
father  in  the  pastoral  office.  During  the  short 
period  of  this  union,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  highest  degree  of  connubial  felicity ;  but,  not 
long  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  Mrs.  Toller 
betrayed  symptoms  of  consumption,  and,  after  lan- 
guishing a  considerable  time  under  the  attack  of 
that  incurable  malady,  through  the  whole  of  which 
her  ardent  attachment  to  her  husband,  and  pro- 
found submission  to  the  wiU  of  God,  were  most 
conspicuous,  she  expired  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1796. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  his  life  that  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  commenced.  I  had  known 
him  previously,  and  occasionally  heard  him ;  but 
it  was  at  a  season  when  I  was  not  qualified  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  his  talents.  At  the  time 
referred  to,  we  were  engaged  to  preach  a  double 
lecture  at  Thrapstone,  nine  miles  from  Kettering; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  pleasure  and  surprise 
with  which  I  listened  to  an  expository  discourse 
from  1  Peter  ii.  1 — 3.  The  richness,  the  unction, 
the  simple  majesty,  which  pervaded  his  address, 
produced  a  sensation  which  I  never  felt  before: 
it  gave  me  a  new  view  of  the  christian  ministry. 
But  the  effect,  powerful  as  it  was,  was  not  to  be 
compared  with   that  which  I   experienced   a   few 
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dsys  after,  on  hearing  him  at  the  half-yearly  asso- 
ciation at  Bedford.  The  text  which  he  selected 
was  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive :  his  dis- 
course was  founded  on  2  Peter  i.  12 — 15:  "Yea, 
I  think  it  meet  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle, 
to  stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance : 
kno^ving  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  taber- 
nacle; even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed 
Die,"  &c.  The  effect  of  this  discourse  on  the 
audience  was  such  as  I  liave  never  witnessed  before 
or  since.  It  was  undoubtedly  very  much  aided  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  who  was 
judged  to  be  far  advanced  in  a  decline,  and  who 
seemed  to  speak  under  a  strong  impression  of  its 
being  the  last  time  he  should  address  his  brethren 
on  such  an  occasion.  The  aspect  of  the  preacher, 
pale,  emaciated,  standing  apparently  on  the  vei^e 
of  eternity,  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  sepulchral  solemnity  of  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  shades,  combined  with  the 
intrinsic  dignity  of  the  subject,  perfectly  quelled 
the  audience  with  tenderness  and  terror,  and  pro- 
duced such  a  scene  of  audible  weeping  as  was 
perhaps  never  surpassed.  All  other  emotions  were 
absorbed  in  devotional  feehng:  it  seemed  to  us 
as  though  we  were  permitted  for  a  short  space 
to  look  into  eternity,  and  every  sublunary  object 
vanished  before  "  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come." 
Yet  there  was  no  considerable  exertion,  no  vehe- 
mence displayed  by  the  speaker,  no  splendid 
imager)',  no   magnificent   description :   it  was  the 
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simple  domination  of  truth,  of  trath  indeed  of 
infinite  moment,  borne  in  upon  the  heart  by  a 
mind  intensely  alive  to  its  reality  and  grandeur. 
Criticism  was  disarmed;  the  hearer  felt  himself 
elevated  to  a  region  which  it  could  not  penetrate ; 
all  was  powerless  submission  to  the  master-spirit 
of  the  scene.  It  will  be  always  considered,  by 
those  who  witnessed  it,  as  affording  as  high  a 
specimen  as  can  be  easily  conceived  of  the  power 
of  a  preacher  over  his  audience,  the  habitual, 
or  even  frequent  recurrence  of  which,  would 
create  an  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
world. 

During  this  interview,  he  was  invited  by  the 
writer  of  these  lines  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friends 
at  Cambridge :  with  that  invitation  he  shortly 
after  complied.  His  health  had  long  been  much 
impaired,  and  serious  apprehensions  had  been  en- 
tertained, by  others  as  well  as  by  himself,  of  his 
being  far  advanced  in  a  decline.  By  his  excursion 
to  Cambridge,  however,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
met  with  the  most  flattering  attentions  from  all 
quarters,  his  spirits  were  revived,  his  health  im- 
proved, and  from  that  time  the  symptoms  of 
disease  gradually  subsided.  During  his  visit,  he 
afforded  the  people  at  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity 
several  opportunities  of  hearing  him ;  and  on  no 
occasion  was  he  heard  without  admiration  and  de- 
light :  for,  though  no  single  discourse  was  equally 
impressive  with  that  which  was  delivered  at  Bed- 
finrd^'  be  sustained,  to  the  full,  the  high  reputation 
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he  had  acquired ;  nor  will  the  numerous  and  re- 
spectable congregations  he  addressed  ever  cease  to 
consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  favoured  seasons 
ol'  their  lives.  From  that  time  his  celebrity  as  a 
preacher  was  diffused  through  a  much  wider  circle 
than  before :  he  began  universally  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the  age ; 
a  character  which  he  maintained  with  undiminished 
lustre  to  the  end  of  his  hfe. 

He  continued  a  widower  till  the  year  1803^ 
^hen  he  took  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Wilkinson  of  North- 
ampton, by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Richard, 
William,  Joseph,  Henry,  and  George,  all  of  whom, 
together  with  tlieir  mother,  survive  him.  To  what 
degree  this  union  contributed  to  tlic  happiness  of 
the  latter  stages  of  his  life,  the  delicacy  due  to  a 
XQOst  amiable  woman,  whose  humility  renders  her 
as  averse  to  receive  praises  as  she  is  careful  to 
deserve  them,  forbids  me  to  say.  Suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve that,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years, 
there  never  was  a  connexion  which  more  com- 
pletely realized  the  highest  anticipations  of  the 
friends  of  both  parties. 

In  the  year  1799,  the  congregation  assembling 
ia  Carter-lane,  London,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  excellent  Mr.  Taylor,  wanting  a  supply  for  one 
part  of  the  day,  a^iplied  to  Mr.  Toller,  and  offered 
him,  for  one  service  only,  a  salary  considerably 
beyond  what  he  then  enjoyed.  To  tliis  invitation 
he  gave  a  decided  negative.    In  the  beginnuig  of 
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the  following  year,  the  congregation  at  Clapham 
gave  him  a  similar  invitation,  which  he  also  de- 
clined. The  two  congregations  then  united  their 
invitations,  offering  a  large  salary  on  condition  of 
his  undertaking  a  single  service  at  each  place. 
This  joint  application  he  refused.  The  people  of 
Kettering,  hearing  of  these  repeated  attempts  to 
remove  him,  became  justly  alarmed  :  a  few  of  them 
waited  upon  him,  informing  him  of  the  uneasiness 
they  felt  at  the  repeated  attempts  which  had  been 
made,  and  were  still  making,  to  effect  a  separation. 
They  assured  him  of  his  entire  possession  of  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  that,  though  their  situa- 
*  tion  did  not  permit  their  making  such  proposals  as 
the  other  parties,  they  would  do  all  in  their  power, 
and  most  gladly  rectify  any  circumstances  which 
gave  him  uneasiness.  His  reply  was,  that,  if  he 
found  his  services  still  acceptable,  no  pecuniary 
advantages  should  ever  tempt  him  to  relinquish  his 
charge.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  that,  as 
the  two  congregations  still  persisted  in  their  appli- 
cation, he  wished  his  people  publicly  to  express 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  that  he  might  be 
armed  with  conclusive  reasons  for  declining  invi- 
tations so  earnestly  and  repeatedly  urged.  This 
gave  occasion  to  three  separate  addresses,  from  the 
young  people,  from  the  members  of  the  Benevolent 
Society,  and  from  the  congregation  at  large,  each 
expressive  of  the  high  esteem  they  entertained  for 
his  character,  their  sense  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  his  ministry,  and  their  extreme  reluctance  to 
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resign  advantages  which  they  so  highly  prized. 
To  these  addresses  a  most  affectionate  and  appro- 
priate reply  was  made  by  their  pastor,  in  which  he 
assured  them  of  his  unalterable  attachment,  toge- 
ther with  his  final  determination  to  accede  to  their 
wishes ;  and  thus  ended  the  last  attempt  to  remove 
Mr.  Toller  from  his  station. 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  surprised  to  find  that 
on  this  occasion  no  address  was  presented  by  the 
church.  As  this  omission  cannot  witli  a  shadow  of 
probability  be  ascribed  to  indifference  on  their  part, 
it  must  be  imputed  to  the  church  not  occupying 
that  rank  in  the  esteem  of  the  auditory  to  which  it 
is  justly  entitled.  In  every  christian  congregation,  * 
the  church  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
object,  to  which  the  auditory  are  but  an  appen- 
dage, and  for  a  union  with  which  it  should  be  their 
highest  ambition  to  become  qualified.  Congrega- 
tions are  the  creatures  of  circumstances  ;  churches 
the  institution  of  God :  and,  if  we  adhere  to  the 
maxims  and  examples  of  scripture,  and  of  primitive 
antiquity,  in  all  religious  proceedings  their  judge- 
ment will  first  be  consulted,  and  their  official 
character  recognised.  But  Iiere  we  meet  with  a 
transaction  of  great  moment,  in  which  three  classes 
of  persons,  to  which  no  function  is  assigned  in 
the  New  Testament,  act  a  conspicuous  part,  while 
the  church  is  wholly  overlooked.  My  reason  for 
animadverting  on  this  procedure  is,  tliat,  in  the 
economy  of  modern  dissenters,  a  growing  tendency 
may   be    perceived   to   merge    the  church    in    the 
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congregation^  and  to  commit  the  management  of 
the  most  weighty  matters  to  a  body  of  subscribers  in 
preference  to  the  members  ;  an  innovation^  should 
it  generally  prevail,  productive  of  incalculable  evils. 
Many  of  those  who  compose  the  auditors,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  church,  may  possess  genuine 
piety ;  but,  while  they  persist  in  declining  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  them  to  give  proof  of  it :  the  greater  part,  it  is 
no  breach  of  candour  to  suppose,  are  men  of  the 
world ;  and,  surely,  it  requires  little  penetration  to 
perceive  the  danger  which  religion  must  sustain,  by 
transferring  the  management  of  its  concerns  from 
persons  decidedly  reUgious  to  those  whose  preten- 
sions to  interfere  are  founded  solely  on  pecuniary 
considerations.  The  presumptuous  intermeddling 
of  worldly,  unsanctified  spirits,  with  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  has  been  the  source  of  almost  every  error 
in  doctrine,  and  enormity  in  practice,  that  has  de- 
formed the  profession  of  Christianity  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  to  the  present  day ;  nor  is  dissent 
of  much  importance,  except  as  far  as  it  affords  an 
antidote  to  this  evil.  The  system  which  confounds 
the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  con- 
gregation has  long  since  been  carried  to  perfection 
in  the  Presbyterian  denomination ;  and  we  all 
know  what  preceded,  and  what  has  followed  that 
innovation, — the  decay  of  piety,  the  destruction  of 
discipline,  a  most  melancholy  departure,  in  a  word, 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  from  genuine 
Christianity. 
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■  No  CTent  contributed  more  to  make  Mr.  Toller 
extensively  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
senting connexion,  than  the  active  part  which  he 
took  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Strongly  hnpressed  with  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
declaration,  that  "the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
with  observation,"  and  constitutionally  averse  to 
every  thing  noisy  and  ostentatious,  it  was  rarely 
fliat  he  Could  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  those 
popular  religious  societies,  tlie  existence  of  which 
may  he  said  to  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of 
T^giot!.  Of  societies  even  formed  for  the  pro- 
jiftgation  of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  he  was 
more  disposed  to  admire  the  zeal  that  animated 
the  exertions,  than  to  anticipate  the  success, 
having  formed  an  opinion  that  the  final  triumph 
ttf  the  gospel  over  paganism  was  destined  to  be 
effected  by  the  renewal  of  those  miraculous  gifts 
which  attended   its  first  promulgation. 

But  the  Bible  Society,  by  the  simplicity  of  its 
object,  and  the  comprehensive  Catholicism  of  its 
(institution,  so  consonant  to  the  unbounded  libe- 
tt^fy  of  his  views,  commanded  his  unqualified 
iQjprbbation ;  and  having  been  chosen  one  of  the 
■Bcretaries  for  the  Northern  Auxiliary  Branch,  in 
die  cbunty  of  Northampton,  from  its  first  forma- 
tfon,  he  directed  the  entire  force  of  his  mind  to 
if  ;  attending  regularly,  as  long  as  his  health  would 
permit,  the  various  meetings  held  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Sensation  produced  by  his  speech  at  the  first 
meeting    at    Northampton    where    his    grace    the 
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Duke-  of  Grafton  presided,  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Peparting  from  the  usual  practice  on  such  occa<^ 
sionSj  he  addressed  a  considerable  part  of  it  to  the 
noble  chairman^  contrasting  his  then  situation  with 
that  which  he  occupied  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  a 
task  which^  difficult  as  it  was,  he  performed  with  a 
dignity,  pathos,  and  decorum,  that  astonished  and 
delighted  the  audience,  Its  effect  on  the  duke  hhnn 
s^lf  was  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  induce  faiin^ 
tq  double  his  original  donation.  In  strokes pf  suddi^n 
pathos,  and  unpolished  grandeur,  Mr.  Tol](er  was  Wr 
most  unequalled ;  and,  as  his  whole  soul  was  ^gaged 
in  promoting  the  Bible  Society,  on  noocciision  were 
his  peculiar  powers  displayed  to  more  advantage. 

It  h^s  been  already  remarked,  that  missionary 
efforts  excited,  at  their  commencement,  but  little. 
Q(f  his  attention ;  not  because  he  was  indifferent  to 
thfyir  object,  but  from  a  settled  conviction  that  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  not  to  be  effected 
by  ordinary  means,  but  by  miraculous  interposition. 
Whether  he  entirely  relinquished  that  expectation 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  it  is  certain  his  views, 
underwent  some  modification  upon  that  subject* 
The  astonishing  progress  of  the  Bible  Society  in 
circulating  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  world, — 
the  unparalleled  exertions  of  Dr.  Carey,  and  of 
others,  in  translating  them  into  the  principal  lanr 
guages  of  the  East^  and  the  success  of  the  Lou-, 
dpn  Missionary  Society  in  Africa  and  the  South 
Sea,  where  whole  tribes  and  nations  have  been  led, 
by  A  sinaultaneous  impulse,  to  abandon  theic  idols; 
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and  to  worship  the  one  living  and  triie  God,  opened 
a  new  prospect,  and  convinced  him  that  the  f»eneral 
wnancipation  of  the  pagan  world  from  the  power 
»f  darkness,  might  be  accomplished  without  that 
supernatural  agency  which  he  formerly  deemed 
indispensable.  A  pertinacious  adherence  to  one 
*iode  of  thinking,  in  spite  of  superior  evidence,  was 
no  part  of  his  character ;  and,  though  not  very  apt 
to  change  his  opinion  on  subjects  on  which  he  had 
Iting  exercised  his  mind,  his  firmness  was  untinc- 
tured  with  obstinacy. 

'  During  the  gieater  portion  of  his  life,  he  was 
«ccasionally  liable  to  great  depression  of  spirits; 
but,  about  seven  years  previous  to  its  close,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  interruption  of  the  pro- 
Ibse  perspiration  which  had  constantly  attended 
bis  public  exercises,  and  which  was  thrown  back 
npon  the  system,  he  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  de- 
spondency as  disqualified  him,  for  some  time,  for 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions.  His 
nind,  during  this  season,  was  harassed  with  tlie 
most  distressing  apprcliensions  of  a  future  state, 
and  possessed  with  such  a  view  of  his  pollution,  in 
the  sight  of  a  lioly  God,  that  he  was  tempted  to 
8up|)QSe  all  liis  post  experience  in  religion  was 
dolusfre.  Uf  his  state  of  mind  during  tiiis  mclan- 
clit^y  period,  I  know  not  whether  he  has  left  any 
vritten  account ;  but  I  recollect,  when  adverting 
to  it  in  larailiar  conversation,  he  described  it  as 
a  year  ©f  almost  incessant  weeping  and  prayer. 
Though'  none  who  were  acquainted  with  him  will 
V  2 
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entertain  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  piety  pre- 
Tious  to  that  afflictive  visitation,  as  little  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  was  a  source  of  great  spiritual  im- 
provement, that  he  "did  business  in  the  mighty- 
waters,"  and  that  he  was  brought  to  a  more  pro- 
found knowledge  of  himselfj  and  a  more  deep  and 
humble  reliance  on  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
Redeemer,  than  he  had  before  experienced.  From 
that  time  his  discourses  were  more  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  his  doc- 
trinal views  more  clear  and  precise,  and  his  whole 
conversation  and  deportment  such  as  announced  a 
rapid  advance  in  spirituality.  That  generality  in 
his  statements  of  revealed  truth,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  his  education  at  Daventry,  and 
which  almost  invariably  characterized  the  pupils  of 
Uiat  seminary,  totally  disapjieared,  and  he  attained 
"  to  all  the  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  the  mys- 
tery of  God  the  Father  and  of  Christ."  Though 
he  survived  tliat  affliction  several  years,  it  probably 
shortened  his  life,  by  giving  that  concussion  to  his 
nervous  system  from  which  he  never  perfectly 
recovered ;  and  from  that  time  the  circulatioD  of 
his  blood  appears  to  have  been  less  regular,  and  the 
depression  of  iiis  spirits  more  frequent  than  before. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Toller 
determined  to  carry  into  effect  an  idea  which  had 
before  been  suggested,  that  of  raising  a  sum  o( 
money  to  be  presented  as  a  testimony  of  their 
esteem,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  ky  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  provision  for  his  family.      As  soon  as  he 
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had  intelligence  of  the  design,  he,  in  a  ietter  to  a 
gentleman  \vho  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
affair,  communicated  very  freely  his  sentiments  on 
the  occasion,  in  which,  without  positively  dechnlng 
it,  he  suggested  some  objections  to  the  measure, 
mtimating  his  fear  that,  by  occasioning  a  diversity 
of  sentiment  on  its  propriety,  it  might  destroy  that 
harmony  and  cordiaUty  of  feeling  whicli  liad  so 
long  prevailed  in  his  connexions.  It  breathes  such 
a  spirit  of  tenderness,  humility,  and  modesty,  that 
I  camiot  doubt  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by  its 
uisertion.*  It  is  almost  minecessary  to  add,  that 
the  apprehensions  and  scruples  which  arose  from 
his  extreme  delicacy  were  overruled,  and  a  sum 
amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  was  con- 
tributed, with  a  promptitude  and  alacrity  which 
did  equal  honour  to  those  who  conferred  and  to 
him  who  recei^'ed  the  favour.  When  it  is  recol- 
kcted  that  he  had  repeatedly  resisted  the  most 
earnest  solicitations  to  remove  to  a  superior  situ- 
ation, and  was  charged  with  the  care  of  a  numerous 
and  increasing  family,  the  whole  transaction  can- 
not fail  to  impress  the  reader  ivith  admiration  of 
the  liberality  in  which  the  donation  originated,  and 
of  the  delicate  reluctance  with  which  it  was  ac- 
c^ted.  The  desire  of  wealth  never  took  possession 
«f  his  mmd.  Contented  and  thankful  for  that 
decent  competence  which  he  was  at  no  time  suf- 
fered to  want,  he  was  frugal  without  being  parsi- 
monious, and  generous  without  profusion. 
'  See  p.  345. 
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I    '     The  system    of  his  life  was  eminently   uniform 

"faid   tranquil,  distinguished  by  few  of  the    events 

and  vicissitudes    which  are  adapted  in    the  recital 

to  anmse  or  to  agitate  the  reader.      In  the  suiOmer 

months  he  frequently  rose  at  a  very  early  hour,  and 

1  'iffas  often  met  in  his  solitary  walks  in  the  neigh- 

I  'bouring  woods,  by  peasants  who  were  "  going  forth 

I  Ho  their  work  and  to  their  labour  till  the  evening." 

[  '-'In  these  silent    and  retired  scenes  he  took  great 

[   'flelight ;  and  from  bis  observation  of  tlie  beawties 

I  *  bf  nature,  and    the    operations    of  husliatidry,  .he 

frequently    derived    those  images   and  illustrations 

which    furnished    a   rich    repast    for  hia    audience. 

Possessed  of  great  sensibility,  and  a  rich  and  lively 

"imagination,  he  was  accustomed,  more  than  almost 

''kt\y  other  man,  to  clothe  the  abstractions  of  reli- 

'^on  in  the  garb    of  sensible  images,  to  illustrate 

his  conceptions  by  frequent  allusions  to  the  most 

'Striking  scenes  in  nature  and  in  life.      What  b  said 

of  our  Lord  may  almost  be  aflirmed  of  him,  that 

"he   taught    the   people    in    parables,    and    without 

a     parable    he     spake    not     unto    them.       Truth 

compels  me  to  confess  that   he  sometimes  carried 

this  peculiarity  to  excess;  but  along  with  thisicon- 

cession  it  is  but  justice  to  obser\'e,  that  the  habit 

of  appealing  to  the  imagination  was  not  only  admi- 

■  Tably  adapted  to  a  numerous  class  of  subjects,  but 

greatly    contributed  to    that  power    of  delectatwn 

"which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  ministry.     His 

-  discourses  were  never  vapid,  tedious,  or  unintecBSt- 

ing.      A  certain  intensity  of  devotional    feelii^,  a 
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deep  and' solemn  pathos,  accompanied  with  tones 
expressive  of  the  greatest  sensibility,  sustained  the 
attention  of  the  audience  in  full  vigour. 

It  was  his  custom,  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
uiniBtry,  to  devote   the  morning  service  to  expo- 
sition, in  the  course  of  which  he  went  very  much 
at  lai^  through  the  life  of  Moses  and  of  Christ, 
each  of  which  occupied  him  several  years.     A  gieat 
part  of  both  Testaments  was  thus  brought  before 
the  minds  of  his  liearers.      He  was  strongly   im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  advantages  result- 
mg  from  that  mode  of  instruction,  by  its  affording 
a  more  ample  variety  of  topics,  imparting  a  more 
profound    and    extensive    acquaintance    with   t^e 
Scriptures,  and  enabUng  the  teacher  of  religion  to 
introduce    many    practical    remarks,  many   minute 
points  and   details,  which,  however    useful  in   the 
conduct  of  life,  would  with  difficulty  find  a  place 
I  in   a   regular  discourse.      It  is   evident  from  the 
f  writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  this  was  the  primitive 
p  mode  of  preaching,  handed  down  to  the  christian 
I  church  from  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  and,  wherever 
•  a  people  are  more  desirous  of  acquiring  real  know- 
ledge than  of  a  momentary  excitement,  it  will  be 
'  decidedly  preferred.      Unhappily,  the  taste  of  most 
'  hearers  is  tlie  reverse :  they  are  a  sort  of  spiritual 
'  epicures,  who  prefer  a  poignant  and  stimulating, 
'  to  a  simple  and  nourishing,  diet,  and  would  infi- 

■  nitely  rather  have  their  passions  awakened,  than 

■  their  conscience  ditecl^ed,  mt,  .th^',,pudjK?|^4|PS 
enlarged.       :U,',.jh%  pisn^iuti  Hoihao  A      ^m* ' 
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For  this  reason^  expositions  will  generally  be 
preferred  by  the  intelhgent  part  of  an  audience^ 
and  sermons  by  a  promiscuous  multitude.  The 
peculiar  talents  of  Mr.  Toller  qualified  him^  above 
most  men^  for  combining  the  advantages  of  both 
methods,  by  infusing  that  degree  of  pathos  and 
animation  into  his  expository  lectures  which  ren* 
dered  them  little  less  affecting  than  his  sermons. 
Though  he  possessed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues,  yet  from  condescension  to  his  audi-^ 
ence,  and  his  extreme  abhorrence  of  whatever 
savours  of  pedantry,  he  was  sparing  of  critical 
remarks,  and  availed  himself  less  of  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education  and  of  incessant  reading,  for 
exact  interpretations  of  the  sacred  volume,  than  he 
might  with  unexceptionable  propriety  have  done. 
His  expositions  were  practical  and  popular,  not 
critical  or  elaborate.  In  order  to  preserve  a  unity 
of  design,  and  to  perpetuate  an  identity  of  impres- 
sion, it  was  his  usual  practice  to  select  some  portion 
of  the  paragraph  which  he  had  been  expounding 
in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  as  the  basis  of  the 
afternoon  discourse. 

It  would  be  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  my 
invaluable  friend,  while  speaking  of  his  ministerial 
qualifications,  not  to  mention  his  striking  supe- 
riority in  the  discharge  of  the  devotional  part  of  his 
public  functions,  his  almost  unrivalled  eminence  in 
prayer.  His  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being  united 
every  excellence   of  which   they  are   susceptible: 
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they  were  copious  without  being  redundant,  fer- 
vent without  extravagance,  elevated  without  the 
least  appearance  of  turgidity  or  pomp.  He  poured 
out  his  whole  soul  in  an  easy,  unaffected  flow  of 
devotional  sentiment ;  adoration  seemed  to  be  his 
natural  element ;  and,  as  he  appeared  to  lose  all 
consciousness  of  any  other  presence  but  that  of 
the  Deity,  he  seldom  failed  to  raise  his  audience  to 
the  same  elevation,  to  make  them  realize  the  feel- 
ings of  Jacob,  when  he  exclaimed,  "How  awful 
is  this  place!"  If  this  encomium  admits  of  any 
abatement,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  their 
length,  which  was  not  unfrequently  equal  to  that 
of  his  sermons.  Nor  was  he  less  admirable  in 
family  devotion :  many  a  time  have  I  been  sur- 
prised at  tlie  promptitude,  ease,  and  grace,  with 
which  he  would  advert  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  family,  or  of  its  principal  members, 
with  an  allusion  sometimes  to  minute  incidents, 
without  once  impairing  the  solemnity,  or  detract- 
ing from  the  dignity,  which  ought  ever  to  accom- 
pany a  rehgious  exercise.  His  petitions  in  behalf 
of  oach  individual  were  stamped  with  something 
exclusively  proper  to  his  situation  or  character,  so 
that,  while  he  was  concurring  in  an  act  of  social 
worship,  he  felt,  ere  he  was  aware,  as  if  he  were 
left  alone  with  God. 

In  his  public  discourses,  he  was  apt  to  limit  him- 
self too  much  for  time,  either  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  subject,  or  to  prolong  the  impression  until  it 
had  completely  incorporated  itself  with  the   mind 
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of  the    hearer:    the    cuitain    was   let    fall    at  the 

moment  the  scene  was  most  interesting ;   and  the 

.  .current    of  emotion    suddenly  checked    and  mter- 

/rupted,  when  it  was  just  rising  to  its  height.  The 
mind  is  so  constituted,  that,  in  order  to  produce 

•&  permanent  effect,  a  train  of  thought,  however 
interesting,  must  occupy  the  attention  for  a  con- 
siderable space :  the  soul  kindles  by  degrees,  and 

>  must  pass  through  successive  gradations  of  feeling 
before  it  reaches  tlie  utmost  elevation  of  subhtne 
and  pathetic  emotion.  Hence  it  is  that  the  most 
powerful  speakers,  in  eveiy  age,  have  had  recourse 

,  to  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  arguments  and 

i  topics,  quite  useless  on  any  other  account  than 
its  tendency  to    prolong  the   impression,  and  to 

\  render  it  b}'  that  means  more  durable  and  intense. 
Had  Mr.  Toller  jmid  more  attention  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  our  constitution,  1  will  not  say  he  would 
have  been  a  more  interesting  and  delightful 
preacher, — for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  his 
sermons  could  have  been  much  more  imiwBssive 
than  they  frequently  were,  during  tlieu-  delivery, — 
but  their  power  over  the  audience  would  probably 
have  been  more  lasting  and  more  salutary.     The 

I  defect  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  noticing, 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  habit  of  writing 
his  sermons,  a  practice  more  favom-able  to  accu- 
racy of  language,  and  condensation  of  thought, 
than  to  copiousness  and  expansion. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  narrative,  which 

'  a  few  words  will  despatch.     During  several  of  the 
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last  years  of  his  life,  our  excellent  friend  exhi- 
bited sj-mptoms  of  a  tendency  to  apoplexj' ;  and 
in  the  year  1819,  as  he  was  going  to  his  study, 
ho  was  seized  with  a  fit,  which  appeared  instantly 
to  deprive  him  of  all  sensation,  to  the  inexpressible 
alarm  of  his  family.  But,  before  medical  aid  could 
be  procured,  his  bodily  strength  and  the  posses- 
'sion  of  his  mental  powers  were  restored,  and  in 
^two  hours  he  displayed  no  indications  of  the  awful 
event,  except  a  degree  of  lassitude,  and  a  slight 
contortion  in  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  both 
«f  which  shortly  disappeared.  This  circumstance, 
'it  is  remarked  by  one  of  his  friends,  affbrded  a 
'  melancholy  confirmation  of  their  fears.  They  had 
'  long  apprehended  the  seeds  of  apoplexy  were 
lurking  in  his  constitution,  so  that  they  looked 
■upon  this  visitation  as  a  voice  from  God,  preparing 
'tbem,  by  no  doubtful  warning,  for  the  speedy  dis- 
'  «oIution  of  a  connexion  which  had  long  been  the 
-source  of  so  much  improvement  and  delight. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  last  scene  of 
his  life,  I  cannot  give  better  than  in  the  words  of 
'a  respectable  friend  from  whom  I  received  the 
■account.  "  He  had,"  says  the  wTiter  of  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  "  for  many  years  supposed  it 
-■probable  he  should  be  subject  to  apoplexy  or 
-^jalsy.  His  fears  fixed  on  the  latter:  and  to  his 
nearest  friends  he  has  often  said,  in  allusion  to 
these  apprehensions,  '  1  do  not  fear,  on  the  whole, 
I'todie;  nor  do  I  fear,  I  hope,  to  suffer,  if  I  may 
but  have  the  needful  support  from  God ;  but  if  T 
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am  doomed  to  a  long  scene  of  suffering,  and  to 
become  a  burden  to  myself  and  friends,  I  do  fear 
that  faith  and  patience  may  fail,  and  that  I  may  at 
last  dishonour  the  cause  I  have  preached,  and  the 
Master  whom  1  serve  and  love."  The  attack 
which  has  been  mentioned  removed  the  fear  of 
palsy  almost  entirely :  he  was  convinced  the  dis- 
order was  apoplexy  ;  and  the  consequent  conviction 
that  such  probably  would  be  his  end,— that,  without 
pain  or  long  affliction,  he  should,  when  his  great 
Master  had  done  with  his  services,  be  thus  kindly 
dismissed, — had  an  immediate  and  an  exhilarating 
effect  upon  his  mind.  After  this,  he  had  frequent 
seizures  of  the  same  kind,  whicii  lasted  for  a  very 
short  time,  seldom  more  than  five  minutes  in  the 
whole;  but  they  lel^  evident  traces  on  his  bodily 
frame,  though  they  had  no  other  effect  upon  his 
mind  than  to  confirm  his  hope  of  immediate  dis- 
mission, "  when  his  work  was  done."  Near  the 
close  of  the  year  1S20,  one  of  these  attacks  left  him 
so  weak  and  shattered  in  constitution  as  to  con- 
vince him  he  should  ne^er  be  able  to  resume  his 
full  pastoral  duties  again ;  and  he  in  a  very  affec- 
tionate manner,  communicated  this  conviction  to 
his  people.  They  immediately  sought  an  assistant, 
and  most  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  the 
son  of  their  beloved  pastor,  who  had  been  preach- 
ing at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  for  some  time,  but  at 
that  moment  was  siting  his  father;  to  whom  he 
had  hurried,  in  dreadful  doubt,  from  the  account 
that  he  had  received,  whether  he  should  see  his 
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&ce  any  more.  From  this  attack  he  gradually 
recovered,  and  continued  for  some  weeks  to  gain 
strength.  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  February,  he 
preached  in  the  morning  with  all  his  usual  anima- 
tion, from  Isa.  Ixiii.  7 — 13,  and  remarked,  at  the 
close  of  the  discourse,  what  encouragement  this 
passage  affords  the  ividow  and  the  fatherless  to 
put  their  trust  in  God,  finishing  his  last  public 
discourse  with  these  words : — 

'  To  thee  our  inliinl  race  we  leave  ; 
Them  may  their  fatlicra'  God  receive, 
That  ages  yet  unborn   may  raise 
Successive  hymns  of  humble  praise.' 

He  spent  the  evening  surrounded  by  his  family, 
and  conversing  with  his  children  in  a  strain  of 
cheerful  piety ;  and,  after  a  night  of  sound  repose, 
arose  as  well  as  usual  the  next  morning.  About 
noon,  leaving  the  parlour,  he  was  found,  a  few 
minutes  after,  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  a  seizure 
resembling  apoplexy.  Several  medical  men  re- 
paired to  the  spot,  but  life  was  extinct." 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burjing-^ound 
belonging  to  the  meeting-house,  on  Thursday,  the 
8th  of  March.  On  that  occasion,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Horsey,  of  Northampton,  engaged  in  prayer;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  same  place,  delivered 
tbe  funeral  oration ;  and  the  ivriter  of  these  lines 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  providence  by  a  suit- 
able discourse.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
clergy  in  the  vicinity,  and  nearly  all  the  dissenting 
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rntiristers  of  the  county,  attended  the  prdoessSon^ 
which  was  rendered  deeply  affecting  by  the  tears 
of  a  vast  assembly,  consisting  of  all  the  respectable' 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  felt,  on  this  occai^fbn, 
that  they  had  lost  a  father  and  a  friend.  -  .  ' 

Having  already  glanced  at  the  most  distinguisAi-^' 
ing  features  in  the  chamcter  of  Mr.  Toller,  art 
elaborate  delir*eation  of  it  will  neither  be  necessary' 
nor  expected;  ' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  mvariably  de- 
livered his  sermons  from  notes,  to  which  he  strictly 
adhered,  his  style  of  composition  was  emfihently 
colloquial ;  it  had  all  the  careless  ease,  negligence, 
and  occasional  inaccuracy,  which  might  be  looked 
for  in  an  extemporaneous  address.  He  appears 
never  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  coitiposition 
as  an  art  5  and  the  force  and  beauty  with  which  he 
sometiimes  expressed  himself,  was  the  spontaneous 
eflffect  of  a  vivid  imagination,  accompanying  the 
truest  sensibility.  His  most  affecting  illustrations 
(and  the  power  of  illustrating  a  subject  was  his 
disthiguishing  faculty)  were  drawn  from  the  most 
femiliar  scenes  of  life ;  and,  after  he  became  a 
father,  not  unfVequently  from  the  incidents  which 
attach,  to  that  relation.  An  example  of  this  (sup- 
plied by  the  friend  whose  words  have  been  already 
quoted)  will  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  availed  himself  of  images 
drawn  from  the'  domestic  circle.  His  text  Was 
Isaiah  xxvii.  5: — ^''Let  him  take  hold  of  myi 
sti«ength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  me ;  and  he 
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«by^  make  peace  with  me." — "  I  think,"  said  he. 
"  I  can  convey  the  meaning  of  this  passage  so  that 
Every  one  may  understand  it,  by  what  took  place 
in  my  own  family  within  these  few  days.  One  of 
my  little  children  had  committed  a  fault  for  which 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  chastise  him.  I  called 
him  to  Die,  explained  to  him  the  evil  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  told  liim  how  grieved  1  was  that  I 
must  punish  him  for  it.  He  heard  me  in  silence, 
and  then  rushed  into  my  arms,  and  burst  into 
tears.  I  could  sooner  have  cut  off  my  arm  than. 
h»ve  then  struck  him  for  his  fault :  he  had  taken 
hold  of  my  strength,  and  he  had  made  peace  with 

me." 

He  possessed  great  originality,  not  so  much 
however  in  the  stamina  of  liis  thoughts,  as  in  the 
east  of  his  imagination.  He  seldom  reminded  you 
of  any  other  speaker  to  whom  he  bore  the  slightest 
resemblance;  his  excellences  and  his  defects  ren- 
dered it  equally  evident  that  he  had  formed  himself 
on  no  preceding  model, — that  he  yielded  without 
restraint  to  the  native  bias  of  his  character  and 
genius.  The  effect  of  imitation  would,  un- 
doubtudly,  have  been  the  acquisition  of  niore 
elegance  and  correctness,  probably  at  the  expense 
of  higher  qualities^of  that  noble  .simphcity  and 
careless  grandeur  which  were  the  distinguishing 
features  of  his  eloquence.  In  the  power  of 
awakening  pathetic  emotions,  he  far  excelled  any 
^^er  it  has  been  my  lot  to  hear.  Often  have , 
I  seen  a  whole    congregation   melted    under  him 
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like  wax  before  the  sun  :  my  own  feelings^  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  have  approached  to  an  over- 
powering agitation.  The  effect  was  produced 
apparently  with  perfect  ease.  No  elaborate  pre- 
paration, no  peculiar  vehemence  or  intensity  of 
tones,  no  artful  accumulation  of  pathetic  images 
led  the  way:  the  mind  was  captivated  and  sub- 
dued, it  scarcely  knew  how.  Though  it  will  not 
be  imagined  that  this  triumph  of  popular  eloquence 
could  be  habitual,  much  less  constant,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  a  large  proportion  of  Mr. 
Toller's  discourses  afforded  some  indication  of 
these  powers. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs,  it  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  it 
was  marked  by  none  of  the  eccentricities  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  appendages  of  genius,  and  that 
it  consisted  of  a  combination  of  amiable  and  pleas- 
ing, rather  than  of  striking  qualities.  Candour,  in 
all  the  modes  of  its  operation,  was  a  conspicuous 
feature.  As  his  affection  was  extended  to  all, 
without  exception,  who  "love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,"  so  he  was  particularly  inge- 
nious in  putting  the  best  construction  on  unfavour- 
able appearances,  in  extenuating  what  he  could 
not  justify,  and  in  discovering  reasons  for  hoping 
well  of  those  whom  the  honest  but  untempered 
zeal  of  many  good  men  would  prompt  them  to 
condemn.  It  was  his  delight  to  narrow  the  grounds 
of  debate  among  sincere  christians,  to  multiply 
the  points  of  contact,  and  to  detect  the  indications 
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of  spiritual  consanguinity  and  of  a  common  originj 
amidst  the  discrepancies  which  arise  from  real 
diversity  of  sentiment  in  some  instances,  and  a 
diversity  of  language  in  more.  Whether  this  be- 
nevolent solicitude  to  comprehend  within  the  pale 
of  salvation  as  many  as  possible,  may  not  some- 
times have  led  him  to  extenuate  the  danger  of  spe- 
culative error  too  niucli,  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
Since  the  charity  which  the  Scriptures  so  earnestly 
inculcate,  consists  in  a  real  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  not  in  thinking  well  of  their  state, 
he  camiot  be  justly  accused  of  a  violation  of  its 
dictates,  who  contends  that  those  doctrines  are 
essential  to  salvation,  on  which  his  own  hopes  of 
it  are  exclusively  founded. 

There  is  another  branch  of  candour  which  was 
eminently  exemplified  in  tlie  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding Memoir.  His  tenderness  in  whatever  con- 
cerned individual  reputation  was  remarkable.  He 
felt  as  much  solicitude  about  the  character  of  the 
absent  as  the  feelings  of  the  present :  the  wanton 
depreciation  of  their  intellect  or  their  virtue  gave 
him  visible  pain  ;  and,  where  he  could  not  speak 
fiivourably  of  either,  he  was  silent.  Having  no 
passion  for  display,  he  was  never  tempted  to 
Sacrifice  his  friend  to  his  jest :  his  gayest  sallies 
never  inflicted  a  pang,  nor  occasioned  a  blush. 
His  humour  was  a  gentle  and  lambent  flame,  which 
cheered  and  exhilarated,  but  never  scorched. 
Hence  few  men  possessed  more  friends,  or  fewer 
enemies :    it  may  be  doubted  whether,  among  the 
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numerous  lists  of  the  former,  he  lost  the  esteem 
of  one.  The  friends  of  his  youth  who  did  not 
descend  into  the  grave  before  him  were  the  delight 
and  solace  of  his  age  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  th^ 
ranks  were  thinned,  he  wisely  consulted  his  happi- 
ness by  cultivating  the  affection  of  a  succeeding 
generation,  by  which  he  escaped  that  solitude  and 
desertion  which  is  the  lot  of  those  who  shut  their 
hearts  against  new  attachments,  neglect  the  good 
within  their  reach  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  grasp 
a  phantom,  and  perversely  refuse  to  attach  a  value 
to  any  other  pleasures  than  those  which  have 
withered  under  the  blast  of  death. 

It  was  not  his  practice  to  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  ministerial  visits.  In  justification  of  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  he  was  accustomed  to  quote 
the  apostolic  injunction:  ^'Is  any  sick  among  you? 
let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,"  &c.  He 
possessed,  or  fancied  he  possessed,  little  talent 
for  the  ordinary  topics  of  religious  conversation; 
and  his  extreme  aversion  to  the  ostentation  of 
spirituality  rendered  him  somewhat  reluctant  to 
engage  in  those  recitals  of  christian  experience  in 
which  many  professors  so  much  delight.  There 
adhered  to  his  natural  disposition  a  delicacy  and 
reserve,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
disclose,  except  in  the  most  confidential  inter- 
course, the  secret  movements  and  aspirations  of 
his  heart  towards  the  best  of  beings. 

He  possessed,  notwithstanding  this,  a  high  relish 
for   the   pleasures   of    society.      An   inexhaustible 
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fold  of  anecdote,  which  lie  was  wont  to  relate 
Jprith  a  dry  and  comic  humour,  rendered  him,  in 
livelier  moments,  a  most  fascinating  companion, 
A  great  versatility  of  features  combined  with  much 
power  of  imitation  to  give  a  peculiar  poignance  to 
^e  different  incidents  of  his  story.  His  imitations 
however  were  specific,  not  individual,  seldom  if 
ever  descending  to  personal  mimickry— an  illiberal 
hrt,  more  befitting  the  buffoon  than  the  christian 
flr  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Toller's  indulgence  of 
these  saUies  was  occasional,  not  habitual ;  they 
ibrmed  at  times  the  seasoning  of  his  conversation, 
not  the  staple  commodity ;  and  never  were  they 
earned  so  far  as  to  impair  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  or  the  reverence  inspired  by  his  virtues. 
They  were  invariably  such  as  a  virgin  might  listen 
to  without  a  blush,  and  a  saint  without  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Toller  was  much  of  a  practical  philosopher. 
Deeply  convinced  of  the  vanity  and  imperfection 
of  the  present  state,  which  he  considered  less  as  a 
scene  of  enjoyment  than  as  a  perpetual  conflict 
with  unavoidable  evils,  he  was  always  disposed  to 
make  the  best  of  passing  events ;  to  yield  where 
resistance  was  una^aiUng;  to  beguile  the  sorrows 
which  he  could  not  remove ;  and,  by  setting  the 
good  against  the  evil,  to  blunt  the  arrows  of  ad- 
versity, and  disarm  disappointment  of  its  sting. 
Possessing  a  genuine  but  not  a  sickly  sensibility, 
he  [shewed  it  rather]  in  enduring  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  with  equanimity,  than  in  any  excessive 
delicacy  or  refinement  of  feeling. 
z  2 
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Speak  «Til  of  no-  man"  is  an  injurictiDn  of 
which  he  never  lost  sight;  and>  without  assuming 
the  severity  of  reproof,  he  well  knew  how^'byl  an 
expressive  silence,  to  mark  his  aversion  to  «canjdal. 
He  shewed  a  constant  solicitude  to  give  no '  off^iee 
to  Jew   or   Gentile,   or    the    household  of  Cod. 
Hence  the  efficacy  of  his  ministry  was  never  t  ob- 
structed or  impaired  by  the  personal  prejudice  of 
his  hearers;  who  regarded  him  not  only  witknthe 
deference  due  to  a  zealous  and  enlightened  teacher, 
but  with   the  affection  of  a  friend.     He  was'^ 
lardent  lover  of  peace.     On  no  occasion   did'  ho 
offend  >by  haughtiness,  neghgence>  the  indulgenite 
of  a  capricious  humour,  or   the  sailfies  of  xiiteita* 
perate  anger.     It  has  been  asserted,  by  somenthat 
knew  him  in  early  life,  that  his  original  di^ositioti 
was  hasty  and  irritable.  !  If  this  was  the  case;  he 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  conquest  of  reli- 
gion and  philosc^hy  over  the  early  tendencies  of 
nature,  since  few  men  were  equally  distinguished 
by  an  unaffected  sweetness  and  serenity  of  temper. 
During  every  period  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  he  exhibited  the  most  decided  indications  of 
piety ;  but  in  the  latter  stages  of  his  life,  this  patt 
of  bis  character  shone  with  distinguished  lustre: 
devotion  appeared    to   be    his    habitual    element. 
Seldom  has  religion  presented  more  of  the  lovefy 
and  attractive  than  in  the  character  of  Mt.  Toller : 
if  it  did  not  inflame  him  with  the  zeal  which  d&- 
tinguished  more  active  and  enterprising  spirits,  it 
melted  him  into  love,  clothed  him  with  humility, 
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and  decked  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  with  the 
"ornaments  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit." 
■  It  lias  rarely  been  the  privilege  of  one  town, 
and  that  not  of  considerahle  extent,  to  possess  at 
the  same  time,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  two  such 
eminent  men  as  Mr.  Toller  and  Mr.  Fuller.  Their 
merits  as  christian  ministers  were  so  equal,  and 
yet  so  different,  that  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
functions  in  the  same  phce  was  as  little  adapted  to 
produce  jealousy  as  if  they  had  moved  in  distant 
spheres.  The  predominant  feature  in  tlie  intel- 
lectual character  of  Mr.  Fuller  was  the  power  of 
discrimination,  by  which  he  detected  the  minutest 
shades  of  difference  among  objects  which  most 
minds  would  confound  :  Mr.  Toller  excelled  in  exr 
hibiting  tlie  common  sense  of  mankind  in  a  new 
and  impressive  form.  Mr.  Fuller  never  appeared 
to  so  much  advantage  as  when  occupied  in  detect- 
ing sophistry,  repelling  objections,  and  ascertaining 
with  a,  microscopic  accuracy  the  exact  boundaries 
of  truth  and  error :  Mr.  Toller  attached  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  those  parts  of  Christianity  which 
come  most  into  contact  witli  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings,  over  which  he  exerted  a  sovereign 
ascendency.  Mr.  Fuller  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments ;  Mr.  Toller  subdued  by  his  pathos.  The 
fonner  made  his  hearers  feel  the  grasp  of  his  in- 
teUect ;  the  latter,  the  contagion  of  his  sensibility. 
Mr.  Fuller's  discourses  identified  themselves,  after 
they  were  heard,  with  trains  of  thought ;  Mr.  Tol- 
ler's   with   trains    of  emotion.       The   illustrations 
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employed  by  Mr.  Fuller  (for  he  also  excelled  in 
illustration)  were  generally  made  to  subserve  the 
clearer  comprehension  of  his  subject ;  those  of 
Mr.  Toller  consisted  chiefly  of  appeals  to  the  ima* 
gination  and  the  heart.  Mr.  Fuller's  ministry  wds 
peculiarly  adapted  to  detect  h3rpocrites,  to  expose 
fallacious  pretensions  to  religion^  and  to  separate 
the  precious  from  the  vile ;  he  sat  as  "  the  refiner"* 
fire  and  the  fuller's  soap  : "  Mr.  Toller  was  most  in 
his  element  when  exhibiting  the  consolations  of 
Christ,  dispelling  the  fears  of  death,  and  painting 
the  prospects  of  eternity.  Both  were  original :  but 
the  originality  of  Mr.  Fuller  appeared  chiefly  in 
his  doctrinal  statements ;  that  of  Mr.  Toller  in  his 
practical  remarks.  The  former  was  unquestionably 
most  conversant  with  speculative  truth ;  the  latter 
perhaps  possessed  the  deeper  insight  into  the 
human  heart. 

Nor  were  the  characters  of  these  eminent  men, 
within  the  limits  of  that  moral  excellence  which 
was  the  attribute  of  both,  less  diversified  than 
their  mental  endowments.  Mr.  Fuller  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  qualities  which  command  ve- 
neration ;  Mr.  Toller  by  those  which  excite  love. 
Laborious,  zealous,  intrepid,  Mr.  Fuller  passed 
through  a  thousand  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of 
objects  of  public  interest  and  utility;  Mr.  Toller 
loved  to  repose,  delighting  and  delighted,  in  the 
shade  of  domestic  privacy.  The  one  lived  for  the 
world ;  the  other  for  the  promotion  of  the  good 
of  his  congregation,  his  family,  and  friends.     An 
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intense  zeal  for  the  adrancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  sustained  by  industry  that  never  tired,  a 
resolution  not  to  be  shaken,  and  integrity  incapable 
of  being  warped,  conjoined  to  a  certain  austerity 
of  manner,  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Fuller:  gentleness,  humility,  and  modesty,  those  of 
Mr.  Toiler.  The  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
attached,  in  my  opinion,  too  much  importance  to 
8  speculative  accuracy  of  sentiment ;  while  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir  leaned  to  the  contrary 
extreme.  Mr.  Fuller  was  too  prone  to  infer  the 
character  of  men  from  their  creed ;  Mr.  Toller  to 
lose  sight  of  their  creed  in  their  character.  Between 
persons  so  dissimilar,  it  was  next  to  impossible  a 
very  close  and  confidential  intimacy  shoidd  subsist : 
a  sincere  admiration  of  each  other's  talents,  and 
esteem  for  the  virtues  which  equally  adorned  them 
both,  secured  without  interruption,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  those  habits  of  kind  and  respectful 
intercourse  which  had  tlie  ha])piest  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  harmony  of  their  connexions  and  the 
credit  of  religion. 

Much  as  Mr.  Fuller  was  lamented  by  the  reli- 
gious public  in  general,  and  especially  in  his  own 
denomination,  1  have  reason  to  beheve  there  was 
not  a  single  individual,  out  of  the  circle  of  his  im- 
mediate relatives,  who  was  more  deeply  affected 
by  his  death  than  Mr.  Toller.  From  that  moment 
he  felt  himself  nearer  to  eternity  ;  he  accepted  the 
event  as  a  most  impressive  warning  of  his  own 
dissolution ;    and,    while   a   thousand    solemn    and 
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affecting  recollections  accompanied  the  retrospect 
of  a  connexion  which  had  so  long  and  so  happily 
subsisted,  one  of  his  favourite  occupations  was  to 
revive  a  mental  intercourse,  by  the  frequent  perusal 
of  the  sermons  of  his  deceased  friend.  It  is  thus 
that  the  friendship  of  high  and  sanctified  spirits 
loses  nothing  by  death  but  its  alloy:  failings  dis- 
appear, and  the  virtues  of  those  whose  "faces  we 
shall  behold  no  more"  appear  greater  and  more 
sacred  when  beheld  through  the  shades  of  the 
sepulchre.  Their  spirits  are  now  united  before  tiie 
throne ;  and  if  any  event  in  this  sublunary  scene 
may  be  supposed  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir,  in  his  present  mysterious 
elevation,  it  is  probably  the  desire  that  the  child  of 
his  prayers,  who  now  succeeds  him  in  his  office, 
may  siupass  his  example,  and  be  the  honoured 
mstrument  of  turning  more  sinners  to  righteous- 
ness,  and  of  conducting  more  sons  to  glory,  than 
himself. 


«i 


I  » 


MR.    TOLLER'S    LETTER, 

Referred  to  in  p.  325. 


•  Mt  dear  Sir, 

It  would  be  idle  in  me  to  affeet  ignorance  of  the  business  wfaicfa 
hat  principally  occasioned  your  visit  to  Kettering  just  now ;  and 
though  it  may  seem  indelicate  to  interfere  during  the  discussion 
m  that  business,  yet  I  cannot  with  an  easy  mind  suffer  the  intended 
tteeting  to  take  place  on  Monday,  without  offering  a  few  obser- 
TRticais  on  what  may  be  called,  in  parliamentary  language,  "  the 
previous  question." 

Considering  the  proposed  measure  as  originating  with  you 
and  some  other  friends,  I  can  view  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
noble  instance  of  the  most  unquestionably  disinterested  fnendship 
and  affection  ;  and  let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  I  shall  retain  a 
deep  and  lasting  sense  of  it  as  such  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  can- 
not but  feel  a  painful  apprehension,  that  what  you  mean  for 
nothing  but  good,  should  be  the  incidental  occasion  of  real  harm : 
that  is,  the  probable  means  of  disturbing  the  harmony  and  peace 
which  at  present  exist  in  my  congregation. 

There  are  some  amongst  us  whose  inclination  would  prompt 
them  to  support  any  measure  for  the  benefit  of  me  or  my  family, 
but  whose  general  circiunstances  are,  like  my  own,  comfortable 
and  competent :  indeed,  just  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  annual  supply, 
with  a  little  besides  to  assist  the  poor  and  needy,  but  who  could 
not  advance  any  tiling  like  a  round  siun,  which  would  tell  on  an 
occasion  like  this.  Some  such,  I  am  afraid,  would  be  grieved  to 
contribute  nothing  ;  and  yet  more  than  a  trifle  would  be  a  real  in- 
convenience. There  are  others  in  superior  circumstances,  and  by 
no  means  backward  to  do  good  in  the  abstract ;  but  who,  from 
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education,  economical  habits,  and  other  causes,  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  do  so  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  who,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  there  being  no  direct  and  inmiediate  necessity  in  the 
case,  would  be  huiiit)  and  perhaps  disgusted,  at  the  suggestion  that 
a  handsome  sum  was  expected  from  them.  Now,  any  instance 
of  this  sort  would  grate  more  upon  my  mind  than  the  fHendship 
of  others  would  gratify  it ;  nor  could  I  prevail  upon  myself  to 
receive  a  single  shilling  from  a  reluctant  hand  if  I  knew  it,  or  as 
the  result  o(  solicitation  and  admonition  :  and  if  any  thing  of  the 
kind  goes  forward  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  me,  it  must  be  on  a 
ground  which  is  hardly  attainable  perhaps  in  any  similar  case, 
namely,  that  every  subscriber  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  volunteer  ; 
for  I  can  most  truly  say,  that  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  mat- 
ters should  rest  as  they  are,  than  that  the  plan  should  advance  a 
single  step  at  the  risk  of  exciting  sensations  or  producing  effects 
similar  to  those  alluded  to  above  :  and  therefore,  on  this  ground, 
if  it  shall  appear  to  you  and  other  friends  prudent  to  adjourn  the 
frirther  consideration  of  the  business  to  a  future  day,  be  assured 
that  such  a  resolution  will  not  give  me  the  slightest  pain. 

I  have  now  told  you  all  my  heart,  and  shall  leave  the  event 
with  Providence  and  your  discretion  ;  only  repeating  that  I  shall 
never  cease  to  admire  the  principles  by  which  you  and  others  have 
been  actuated,  and  shall  retain  a  lasting  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
kindness  of  your  intention. 

I  am,  with  best  wishes  and  prayers. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Thos.  N.  Toller. 

P.  S.  You  are  at  fiill  liberty  to  shew  this  letter  to  whomsoever 
you  think  proper :  indeed,  with  that  view  I  write  it. 


Of  all  the  species  of  literary  composition,  per- 
haps biography  is  the  most  delightful.  The  atten- 
tion concentrated  on  one  individual  gives  a  unity 
to  the  materials  of  which  It  is  composed,  which  is 
wanting  in  general  history.  The  train  of  incidents 
through  which  it  conducts  the  reader  suggests  to 
his  imagination  a  multitude  of  analogies  and  com- 
parisons ;  and,  while  he  is  following  the  course  of 
events  which  mark  the  life  of  him  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  narrative,  he  is  insensibly  compelled  to 
take  a  retrospect  of  his  own.  In  no  other  species 
of  WTiting  are  we  permitted  to  scrutinize  the  cha- 
racter so  exactly,  or  to  form  so  just  and  accurate 
an  estimate  of  the  excellencies  and  defects,  the 
lights  and '  shades,  the  blemishes  and  beauties,  of 
an  individual  mind. 

The  progress  of  a  human  heing,  in  his  passage 
through  time  to  eternity,  only  requires  to  be  ex- 
hibited with  fidelity,  in  order  to  become  an  inte- 
resting object  to  a  contemplative  mind ;  whatever 
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may  have  been  the  moral  or  inteUectual  qu&Uties 
of  the  individual  and  however  degraded  by  vice,  op 
exalted  by  piety  and  virtue.  Conquests  achieved, 
or  objects  attained, — conscience  cowering  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  or  asserting  her  dignitjr 
by  subjecting  them  to  her  sway, — are  equally  in^ 
structive ;  providing  the  reader  is  informed  by  .Hiiat 
steps  virtuous  or  vicious  habits  were  superinduced^^ 
by  what  stratagems  temptation  prevailed,  ot  byr 
what  efforts  and  expedients  it  was  repelled.  Thai 
moral  warfare  which  every  rational  and  account^l 
able  creature  has  to  sustain,  pregnant  vnth  ccno^. 
sequences  which  reach  to  eternity,  possesses  ant 
intrinsic  and  essential  importance,  totally  indei-i 
pendent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  events,  or  thet 
publicity  aud  spleiidour  c^  the  scenes  to  which  it 
is. attached.  The  moral  history  of  a  beggar,  which 
faithfully  revealed  the  interior  movements  of  his 
mind,  and  laid  open  the  secret  causes  which  con*^ 
tributed  to  form  aad  determine  his  character,  might, 
enlarge  and  enlighten  the  views  of  a  philosopher. 
Whatever  tends  to  render  our  acquaintance  with 
any  portion  of  our  species  more  accurate  and  pro* 
found,  is  an  accession  to  the  most  valuable  part  of 
our  knowledge ;  and,  though  to  know  ourselves  has. 
ever  been  deemed  of  the  most  consequence,  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  the  power  of  self-exanunatidn 
is  ever  exerted  with  so  much  vigour  as  when  it  is 
called  into  action  by  the  exhibition  of  individual 
character.  The  improvement  derived  from  narrar 
tiye,  in  this  view,  will  be  proportional  to  the  degree 
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in  which  the  objects  described,  and  the  incidents 
Telated,  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  with  which 
the  reader  is  conversant ;  and,  tor  this  reason,  the 
biography  of  private  persons,  though  less  dazzling, 
is  more  instructive  to  the  majority  of  readers,  than 
that  of  such  as  are  distinguished  by  the  elevation 
of  their  rank  and  the  splendour  of  their  achieve- 
i]ientK.  Few  require  to  be  taught  the  arts  by 
■which  the  favour  of  princes  is  conciliated,  or  the 
machinations  of  rival  candidates  for  power  de- 
feated ;  few  need  to  be  warned  against  the  errors 
and  mistakes  which  have  produced  the  loss  of 
battles  or  the  failure  of  negociations.  Events  of 
this  order  may  till  the  imagination,  and  difTtim 
their  dignity  and  pathos  over  the  page  of  history ', 
but  they  afford  little  useful  instruction  to  the  bulk 
of  mankind.  But,  when  a  character  selected  from 
the  ordinary  ranks  of  life  is  faithfully  and  minutely 
delineated,  no  effort  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  :  we  accom- 
pany the  subject  of  the  narrative  with  an  interest 
undiminished  by  distance,  unimpaired  by  dissimi- 
larity of  circumstances :  and,  from  the  e£Fort8  by 
which  he  surmounted  difficulties  and  vanquished 
temptations,  we  derive  the  most  useiul  practical 
iessons. 

He  who  desires  to  strengthen  his  virtue  and 
purify  his  principles  will  always  prefer  the  sohd 
to  the  specious ;  will  be  more  disposed  to  contem- 
plate an  example  of  the  unostentatious  piety  and 
which  all  men  may  obtain,  than  of  those 
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extraordinary  achievements  to  which  few  can 
aspire:  nor  is  it  the  mark  of  a  superior^  but 
rather  of  a  vulgar  and  superficial  taste,  to  con^ 
sider  nothing  as  great  or  excellent,  but  that 
which  glitters  with  titles  or  is  elevated  by  rank. 

The  biography  of  such  as  have  been  eminent  for 
piety  has  ever  been  a  favourite  species  of  reading 
with  those  who  possess  a  devotional  spirit.  *'A$ 
face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  does  the  heart  of 
man  to  man."  To  trace  the  steps  by  which  a  piety 
feeble  in  its  rudiments  has  attained  to  maturity,— 
to  obser\*e  the  holy  arts  by  which  devout  habits 
were  strengthened  and  temptations  defeated, — to 
discern  the  power  of  truth  in  purifying  and  trans- 
forming the  minds  of  such  as  have  attained  to 
high  degrees  of  sanctity, — is  equally  delightful  and 
edifying.  To  the  real  christian,  experimental  reli- 
gion opens  a  new  world,  replete  with  objects,  emo- 
tions, and  prospects,  of  which  none  but  those  who 
are  taught  of  God  can  form  any  just  or  adequate 
conception  ;  and  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  eleva- 
tions and  depressions,  the  dangers  and  escapes^ 
incident  to  the  spiritual  warfare,  produce  in  con- 
genial breasts  a  lively  sympathy. 

Publications  of  this  nature  have  accordingly  met 
for  the  most  part  with  a  welcome  reception,  and 
have  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
instruments  of  piety.  The  religious  public  have 
long  learned  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Diary 
of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Kidderminster,  an  industrious 
and  opulent  manufacturer,  who  demonstrated  the 
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possibility  of  combining  a  prudent  attention  to 
commercial  pursuits  with  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
the  christian  graces.  The  masculine  sense,  the 
fervent  piety,  the  active  benevolence  of  that  most 
excellent  man,  will  long  contribute  to  enlighten 
and  to  animate  christians  in  a  private  rank,  and  to 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  religious  profession.  A  more 
perfect  example  perhaps  was  never  exhibited  to 
the  imitation  of  active  tradesmen.  A  devotion 
fervent  but  rational,  zeal  tempered  by  the  exactest 
discretion,  and  a  benevolence  invariably  regulated 
by  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  justice, — a  trans- 
parent candour  without  weakness,  and  a  wisdom 
without  art, — combine  to  form  a  living  picture  of 
exalted  yet  attainable  excellence. 

The  Life  and  Diary  of  David  Brainerd,  mis- 
sionary to  the  American  Indians,  exhibits  a  perfect 
pattern  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish 
the  instructor  of  rude  and  barbarous  tribes ;  the 
most  invincible  patience  and  self-denial,  the  pro- 
foundest  humility,  exquisite  prudence,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  such  a  devotedness  to  God,  or  rather 
such  an  absorption  of  tlie  whole  soul  in  zeal  for 
the  dinne  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men,  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  Such  was  the  intense  ardour  of  his 
mind,  that  it  seems  to  have  diffused  the  spirit  of 
a  martyr  over  the  most  common  incidents  of  his 
life.  His  constitutional  melancholy,  though  it 
inust  be  regarded  as  a  physical  imperfection, 
ijmparts  an  additional  interest  and    pathos  to    the 
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narrative  ;  since  we  more  easily  S3nnpathize  with  the 
emotions  of  sorrow  than  of  joy.  There  is  a  mono* 
tony  in  his  feelings^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
consequently  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
ideas^  which  will  disgust  a  fastidious  or  superficial 
reader ;  but  it  is  the  monotony  of  subUmity. 

The  Life  of  Fletcher,  of  Madely,  affords  in  some 
respects  a  parallel,  in  others  a  contrast,  to  that  of 
Brainerd  :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the 
influence  of  natural  temperament  varies  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  principles.  With  a  considerable 
difference  in  their  religious  views,  the  same  zeal, 
the  same  spirituaUty  of  mind,  the  same  contempt 
of  the  world,  is  conspicuous  in  the  character  of 
each.  But  the  hvely  imagination,  the  sanguine 
complexion  of  Fletcher,  permits  him  to  triumph 
and  exult  in  the  consolatory  truths  and  prospects 
of  religion.  He  is  a  seraph  who  bums  with  the 
ardours  of  divine  love ;  and,  spurning  the  fetters 
of  mortality,  he  almost  habitually  seems  to  have 
anticipated  the  rapture  of  the  beatific  vision. 
Brainerd,  oppressed  with  a  constitutional  melan- 
choly, is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  his 
pollutions  and  defects  in  the  eyes  of  Infinite  Purity. 
His  is  a  mourning  and  conflicting  piety,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  self-abasement,  breathing  itself 
forth  in  "groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered;'* 
always  dissatisfied  with  itself,  always  toiling  in 
pursuit  of  a  purity  and  perfection  unattainable  by 
mortals.  The  mind  of  Fletcher  was  habitually 
brightened  with  gratitude  and  joy  for  what  he  had 
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I  wttained  ;  Brainerd  was  actuated  with  a  restless 
[  -solicitude  for  farther  acquisitions.  If  Fletcher 
I  Isoared  to  all  the  heights,  it  may  he  affirmed,  with 
I  -eqaal  truth,  that  Brainerd  sounded  all  the  depths, 
I  lof  christian  piety :  and,  while  the  former  was  re- 
ding himseK  with  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life,  the 
latter,  on  the  waves  of  an  impetuous  sea,  was 
'  f  doing  business  in  the  mighty  waters.'' 
'  Both  equally  delighted  and  accustomed  to  lose 
tihemselves  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  they 
feetned  to  have  sur\'eyed  that  Infinite  Object  under 
different  aspects ;  and  while  Fletcher  was  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  infinite  benignity  and  lore, 
Uraixerd  shrunk  into  nothing  in  the  presence  of 
immaculate  purity  and  holiness. 

The  diilerent  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  had  probably  considerable  effect  in  pro- 
ducing or  heightening  their  respective  peculiarities. 
Jletcher  e.tercised  his  ministry  in  the  calm  of  do- 
mestic life,  surrounded  with  the  beauties  of  nature  ; 
Brainerd  pursued  his  mission  in  a  remote  and 
howling  wilderness,  where,  in  the  midst  of  uncul- 
th'ated  savages,  he  was  exposed  to  intolerable 
hardships  and  fatigues. 

'  The  religious  public  liave  lately  been  favoured 
'  with  a  rich  accession  to  the  recorded  monuments  of 
exalted  piety,  in  the  Life  ftnd  Religious  E.vperience 
of  the  lamented  Henry  Martj-n.  It  is  delightful 
to  behold,  in  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
talents,  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  one  of 
[  'Jhe  raort  celebrated  seats  of  learning,  consecrated 
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to  the  honour  of  the  cross ;  an  enterprising  genius, 
in  the  ardour  of  youth,  relinquishing  the  pursuit  of 
science  and  of  fame,  in  order  to  travel  in  the  steps 
of  a  Brainerd  and  a  Schwartz.  Crowned  with  the 
highest  honours  a  university  could  bestow,  we  see 
him  quit  the  luxurious  shades  of  academic  bowers, 
for  a  tempestuous  ocean  and  a  burning  chme, — 
for  a  life  of  peril  and  fatigue,  from  which  he  could 
expect  no  other  reward  than  the  heroic  pleasure 
of  communicating  to  perishing  millions  the  word 
!  of  eternal  life.  He  appears  to  have  formed  his  reli- 
gious character  chiefly  on  the  model  of  Brainerd: 
and  as  he  equalled  him  in  his  patience,  fortitude, 
humility,  and  love,  so  he  strictly  resembled  him  in 
his  end.  Both,  nearly  at  the  same  age,  fell  victims 
to  a  series  of  intolerable  privations  and  fatigues, 
yoluntarily  incurred  in  the  course  of  their  exer- 
tions for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  of  Jesus. 
And  though  their  death  was  not  a  violent  one, 
the  sacrifices  they  made,  and  the  sufferings  they 
endured,  entitle  them  to  the  honours  and  rewards 
of  a  protracted  martyrdom.  Their  memory  will 
be  cherished  by  the  veneration  of  all  succeeding 
ages;  and  he  who  reads  their  lives  will  be  ready 
to  exclaim, '  Here  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
'taints.' 

If  the  biography  of  men  such  as  these  fails  to 
produce  all  the  benefit  we  might  expect,  some  will 
be  ready  to  impute  it  to  that  hopeless  superiority 
of  character  which  seems  to  place  them  almost 
above  the  reach  of  imitation.     The  justice  of  the 
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raference,  however,  may  be  fairly  questioned,  since 
lie  who  proposes  for  his  imitation  a  model  ap- 
proaching to  perfection,  though  he  may  not  equal, 
will,  probably,  in  the  fervour  of  liis  exertions  to 
copy  it,  take  a  higher  flight  than  if  he  had  con- 
tented liimself  with  the  contemplation  of  an  inferior 
standard.  He  who  forms  his  taste  on  the  inimi- 
'  table  productions  of  a  Raphael,  will  reach  nearer 
to  perfection  than  he  could  arrive  by  the  study 
of  an  inferior  artist :  and,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing man  to  the  image  of  liis  Maker,  the  wisdom 
of  God  lias  thought  flt  to  exhibit  a  faultless  model 
in  the  cliaracter  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer. 

Before  I  (Usmiss  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of 
the  folloning  narrative,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
apprize  him  of  what  he  is  to  expect.  If  he  hopes 
to  be  amused  by  the  recital  of  striking  occurrences 
and  eventful  passages,  he  will  find  himself  dis- 
appointed. Tlie  following  is  not  the  liistory  of  a 
man  bustling  on  the  busy  stage  of  life,  and  exposed 
to  great  vicissitudes  of  good  or  evil  fortune  :  it  is 
the  simple  unpretending  narrative  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  passed  his  days  in  the  retirement  of 
the  country,  in  tranquil  meditation,  in  the  exercise 
of  unostentatious  piety,  and  an  assiduous  attention 
to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  flock.  Though 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education, 
my  revered  friend  was  possessed  of  an  active  in- 
quisitive mind,  which  prompted  him  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  reading,  and  enabled  him  to 
acquire  a  large  fuiui  of  genera],  but  especially  of 
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theological,  knowledge.  Few  men,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, have  availed  themselves,  to  an  equal 
extent,  of  the  information  which  the  best  books 
in  our  language,  on  moral  and  religious  subjects^ 
supply.  Reading,  with  him,  was  not  merely  a  habit, 
but  a  passion.  His  curiosity  was  not  limited  within 
the  circle  of  his  profession  :  he  was  delighted  with 
works  on  general  literature,  and  purchased  and 
perused  some  of  the  valuable  elementary  treatises 
on  science.  But,  as  devotion  was  his  peculiar 
element,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  theology 
in  its  various  branches  was  his  favourite  study. 
Though  he  was  far  from  neglecting  the  antiquities 
and  the  criticism  of  theology,  as  far  as  they  are 
accessible  to  a  mere  English  scholar,  he  placed 
his  principal  delight  in  the  perusal  of  works  im- 
mediately devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal 
and  experimental  religion :  and  in  this  pursuit  his 
attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  writings  of  the 
puritan  divines,  who,  with  all  their  imperfections  of 
style  and  method,  are  unquestionably  the  safest 
of  all  uninspired  guides.  The  masculine  sense, 
the  profound  learning,  the  rich  and  unequalled  unc- 
tion of  these  fathers  of  the  modern  church,  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  his  mind,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  form  and  mature  his  character. 

Of  the  great  Mr.  Howe,  who  shines  in  the  fir- 
mament with  a  preeminent  and  unrivalled  lustre, 
he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  just  admiration,  as- 
signing him  that  preference  among  the  noncon- 
formist divines,   which   it    is    surprising   any  one 
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should  dispute.  The  reader  of  the  succeeding  nar- 
rative will  perceive,  that  for  many  years  it  was  his 
constant  practice  to  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  each  day  to  the  perusal  of  the  best  practical 
writers  ;  to  which,  under  God,  he  was  undoubtedly 
indebted  for  that  habitual  spirituality  of  mind  which 
8o  remarkably  distinguished  him,  and  in  which  very 
few,  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing, 
appeared  to  equal,  none  to  surpass  him.  His  sense 
of  the  divine  presence,  his  relish  for  devout  medi- 
tation and  intercourse,  his  advertence  to  the  great 
realities  of  a  future  life,  seemed  scarcely  ever  to 
forsake  him  ;  and  the  least  that  can  be  afflrmed  of 
him  is,  that  "  he  walked  with  God." 

Though  he  exercised  his  ministry,  through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  amongst  the  general  baptists,  his 
sentiments  approached  nearer  to  tliose  of  Mr. 
Baxter  than  to  the  system  of  Arminius,  nor  would 
his  statements  of  christian  doctrine  have  given  the 
slightest  offence  to  a  congregation  of  moderate 
calviuists.  But  to  polemical  theology  he  was  not 
attached ;  his  religion  was  entirely  of  a  practical 
and  experimental  character :  nor  did  he  attach  the 
smallest  importance  to  correct  views  of  christian 
doctrine,  any  further  than  as  they  tended  to  in- 
fluence the  heart.  To  socinianism,  in  all  its  modi- 
fications, he  entertained  a  most  hearty  and  decided 
aversion,  and  few  circumstances  gave  him  more 
poignant  uneasiness  than  to  see  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  his  church  embrace  and 
patronise  that  destructive  heresy.      In    the    latter 
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years  of  his  life  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  composition ;  and  his  tract  on  So- 
cinianism,  his  Directions  and  Encouragements  for 
Travellers  to  Zion,  his  Advice  to  a  young  Minister, 
■with  other  publications  of  a  similar  tendency, — the 
result  of  long  experience,  of  much  well-digested 
reading,  and  of  patient  thought, — will  perpetuate' 
and  enrol  his  name  among  the  most  useful  prac- 
tical writers  of  the  present  day.  Fond  as  he  was 
of  retirement,  he  retained  a  keen  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  society,  for  which  he  was  eminently- 
fitted  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  the  amenity 
of  his  temper,  and  the  variety  of  his  knDwle^[e. 
His  conversation  expressed  and  inspired  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  rather  than  mirth ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed, to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  the  happy 
of  greatest  relaxation.  The  natural  temperament 
of  my  revered  friend  inclined  in  some  degree,  I 
have  been  informed,  to  the  irascible  ;  but  who  ever 
beheld  him  betrayed  for  a  moment  into  language 
or  deportment  incompatible  with  the  meekness  of 
the  gospel  ?  His  exquisite  sensibihty  is  abundantly 
conspicuous  in  the  following  narrative,  nor  could  it 
escape  the  observation  of  any  person  who  enjoyed 
much  of  his  intimacy ;  but  it  was  so  directed  and 
refined,  by  a  higher  principle,  as  to  become  one  of 
the  most  attractive  qualities  in  his  character. 

The  extreme  depression  of  the  manufacture  in 
the  place  of  his  residence,  was  a  source  of  much 
uneasiness ;  both  by  the  intense  sympathy  he  felt 
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for  the  sufferers,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  affected 
his  personal  resources.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that 
a  man  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  per- 
haps never  received  from  liis  people  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  means  of  his  subsistence ;  and  that, 
after  sinking  the  greater  part  of  his  scanty  property, 
he  must  often  have  been  involved  in  irretrievable 
difficulties,  but  for  the  casual  liberality  of  friends 
whom  his  superior  merit  had  attached.  That,  in  a 
situation  so  full  of  embarrassment  and  perplexity, 
he  retained  a  curiosity  so  eager,  a  passion  for  study 
and  inquiry  so  unabated,  as  to  induce  him  to  spend 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  hooks,  is 
a  decisive  proof  of  his  possessing  a  mind  of  no, 
ordinary  vigour.  But  I  check  myself.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  write  an  encomium  on  the  excel- 
lent person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
Memoir,  but  merely  to  introduce  it  to  the  reader's 
attention,  by  a  few  prefatory  remarks ;  and,  having 
already  trespassed  too  long  on  his  patience,  I  must 
he  permitted  to  close,  by  expressing  my  earnest 
prayer  that  the  effect  of  its  perusal  on  as  many  as 
read  it,  may  be  to  assimilate  their  minds,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  to  the  character  of  its  excellent 
and  lamented  author. 


EXTRACT 


FROM  MR.  HALL'S  ROUGH  NOTES 


OF  THE 


FUNERAL  SERMON  FOR  DR.  RYLAND. 


Early  in  life  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  set 
of  writers,  who,  however  they  may  push  some 
theoretical  views  to  excess,  are  eminent  for  their 
elevated  ideas  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity, 
and  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  contend  for  its 
influence  on  doctrinal  and  practical  rehgion.  Firm 
champions  of  disinterested  love,  they  set  them- 
selves, with  the  greatest  ardour,  to  expose  those 
religious  affections,  which  are  founded  on  mere 
selfishness,  and  which  are  excited  merely  by  the 
conviction  then-  possessors  entertain  of  their  having 
been  the  object  of  the  divine  predilection,  without 
any  perception  of  the  excellence  and  moral  beauty 
of  the  divine  natiure.  They  laid,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  vital  religion,  a  perception  of  moral 
beauty,  a  complacency  in  the  Deity  on  account  of 
his  own  intrinsic  excellence,  which,  they  contend. 
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separate  principle  from  mere  gratitude  for 
benefits  expected  or  received,  however  it  may  en- 
large and  extend  it.  The  originaUty  displayed  by 
these  %vriters,  at  tlie  head  of  whom  the  celebrated 
Edwards  is  placed  by  universal  consent,  —  the 
acumen  of  their  logic,  and  the  fervour  of  their 
piety, — seized  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Ryland 
in  his  early  years,  and  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  his 
subsequent  studies  and  pursuits.  From  that  time 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  the  relation  which  cluis- 
tianity  bears  to  the  display  of  the  divine  character 
was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts :  he  dehghted 
in  whatever  tended  to  deepen  and  enlarge  his 
conceptions  of  that  ineffable  original ;  he  delighted 
especially  to  contemplate  him  under  the  character 
in  which  John  presents  him,  when  he  affirms  that 
"  God  is  love," — as  a  being  possessing  an  infinite 
propensity  to  impart  his  "fulness,"  by  diffusing  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness  throughout  his 
vast  dominions.  These  lofty  musings  were,  with 
him,  not  the  object  of  speculation  only,  or  the  dis- 
criminating features  of  a  creed.  He  formed  the 
interior  of  his  character  upon  them  ;  they  were  his 
mental  aliment,  and  intimately  incorporated  with 
his  thoughts.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  a 
mind  so  prepared  by  divine  grace  as  was  his, 
they  exercised  a  most  [beneficial]  influence,  and 
produced  a  luxuriant  crop  of  christian  virtues.  He 
appeared  to  be  penetrated  ^vith  a  perpetual  sense 
of  the  divine  presence ;  not  as  a  source  of  terror 
or  dismay,  but  of  habitual'  peace,  confidence,  and 
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joy.  "He  endured  as  seeing  him  that  is  invi- 
sible." His  love  to  the  Great  Supreme  was  equally 
exempt  from  slavish  timidity  and  presumptuous 
famiharity.  It  was  an  awful  love^  such^  in  a 
very  inferior  degree,  as  the  beatific  vision  must  be 
supposed  to  inspire,  trembling  with  ecstasy,  while 
prostrate  with  awe. 

[Compare  the   above  with  pp.  404,  405,  and  392, 

Vol.  I.] 


I 


» 


•  We  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  announcing  to 
the  public  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  at  Leicester,  the  object  of  which  is,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Parent  Society  in  London,  in 
giving  as  extensive  a  circulation  as  possible  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
sentiment  vthich  unhappily  prevails  among  chris- 
tians, we  may  fairly  presume  on  the  concurrence 
of  all  parties  and  denominations  in  promoting  a 
design  so  disinterested  as  that  of  diffusing  the  light 
of  revelation.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design, 
our  party  is  the  world ;  the  only  distinction  we 
contemplate,  is  between  the  disciples  of  revelation, 
and  the  imhappy  victims  of  superstition  and  ido- 
Jfttry ;  and,  as  we  propose  to  circulate  the  Bible 
Vithout  notes  or  comments,  truth  only  can  be  a 
gainer  by  the  measure.  To  those  who  confine 
their  views  to  this  country,  the  want  of  Bibles  may 
not  appear  very  urgent ;  but,  without  insisting  on 
le  many  thousands  even  fiere  who  are  destitute  of 
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them;  it  is  certain^  that  in  pagan^  mahometan, 
and  popish  countries,  they  are  extremely  rare,  and 
their  number  totally  inadequate,  not  merely  to 
supply  the  immense  population  in  those  parts,  but 
even  the  increasing  demand  which  a  variety  of 
circumstances  have  combined  to  produce.  To 
supply  this  demand,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
carried,  is  the  aim  of  the  society  in  London  with 
which  this  is  designed  to  cooperate.  Their  am- 
bition, as  far  as  it  may  please  God  to  smile  upon 
their  efforts,  is,  by  imparting  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  open  the  fountain  of  revelation  to  all  nations. 
It  was  natural  and  necessary  for  the  first  move- 
ment in  so  great  an  enterprise  to  commence  at  the 
heart  of  the  empire ;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that,  having 
commenced  there,  it  should  propagate  itself  through 
the  larger  vessels  and  arteries  to  the  remotest  ex- 
tremities of  the  body.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
perceiving,  that  the  example  of  the  metropolis  has 
already  been  followed  in  several  of  our  principal 
towns  and  cities ;  and  there  is  room  to  hope  that 
similar  institutions  will,  ere  long,  be  formed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  has  the  emulation 
excited  been  confined  to  this  nation  and  its  de- 
pendencies ;  societies  of  the  same  description  have 
been  formed  at  Philadelphia,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Basle,  each  of  which  derives  support  and  assistance 
from  the  original  one  established  in  the  metropolis 
of  Great  Britain.  While  so  general  an  alacrity  has 
been  evinced  on  this  occasion,  it  had  ill  become 
the  character   of  the  town  of  Leicester  to   stand 
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r neuter,  higlily  distinguished  as  it  is  for  its  great 
and  ancient  respectability,  as  well  as  for  the  extent 
of  its  establishments,  and  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  religion  and  charity.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting,  that  the  meeting,  so  obligingly  called 
by  the  mayor,  was  numerously  and  respectably 
attended,  that  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  in  its 
proceedings,  and  that  there  appeared  throughout 
an  utter  oblivion  of  party  distinctions,  with  an  emu- 
lation in  each  individual  to  promote  to  the  utmost 
the  purposes  for  which  we  were  convened. 

In  whatever  light  we  consider  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  it  appears  to  us  replete  with 
utility.  Its  formation  will,  we  trust,  constitute  a 
new  fcra  in  the  history  of  religion,  which  may  be 
styled  the  sera  of  unanimity.  It  affords  a  rallying 
point  for  the  piety  of  the  age,  an  unsuspicious 
medium  of  communication  between  the  good  of  all 
parties  and  nations,  a  centre  of  imion  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  advancement  of  a  common  cause,  which 
cannot  fail  to  allay  the  heats,  and  smooth  the  asperi- 
ties, of  discordant  sentiment.  By  giving  the  most 
effectual  aid  to  means  already  set  on  foot  for  the  con- 
version of  pagan  nations,  it  also  promises  to  accele- 
rate the  period  when  truth  shall  become  victorious  in 
the  earth.  When  the  pure  light  of  revelation  once 
shines  amid  the  darkness  of  polytheism,  we  may 
venture  to  hope  that  the  latter  will  be  gradually 
expelled,  that  the  contrast  of  truth  and  error,  of 
sacred  mysteries  and  preposterous  fictions,  they 
vely  display,  will  be  deeply  and  extensively 
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ifelt.  Wliat  the  Bible  Society  proposes,  let  it  be 
remembered,  is  not  to  circulate  such  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  foreign  parts  as 
shall  merely  suffice  to  gi'atify  the  curiosity  of  the 
iearned,  to  adorn  a  museum,  or  to  enrich  a  library ; 
but  to  lay  them  open,  if  possible,  to  all  classes  of 
society  in  every  nation.  VVliat  incalcalable  be- 
nefits may  be  expected  to  result  from  the^  com- 
pletion of  such  a  plan  !  Wherever  the  Scriptures 
are  generally  read,  the  standard  of  morals  is  raised, 
the  public  mind  is  expanded,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
excited,  and  the  sphere  of  intellectual  vision  incon- 
ceivably enlarged.  While  they  contribute  most 
essentially  to  the  improvement  of  reason,  by  pre- 
senting to  its  contemplation  the  noblest  objects, 
they  aid  its  weakness,  and  supply  its  deficiencies, 
by  infoiTiiation  beyond  its  reach.  If  "to  know 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent,"  be,  as  our  Saviour  assures  us,  "  eternal  life," 
to  adopt  effectual  measures  for  imparting  that 
knowledge,  must  be  allowed  to  he  the  most  genuine 
exei'cise  of  benevolence.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
protestant  nations  have  been  too  long  inattentive 
to  this  object ;  we  rejoice  to  find  that  they  are  now 
convinced  of  their  error ;  and  that,  touched  with 
commiseration  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  man- 
kind, they  are  anxious  to  impart  those  riches  which 
may  be  shared  without  being  diminished,  and  com- 
municated without  being  lost  to  the  possessor. 
Such  is  the  felicity  of  religion, — such  the  un- 
bounded   liberality  of  its  principles.     Though  we 
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«faould  be  sorry  to  administer  fuel  to  national 
Ivanity,  we  cannot  conceal  the  satisfaction  it  gives 
us  to  reflect,  that,  while  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
globe  lias  fallen  a  prey  to  that  guilty  and  restless 
ambition,  which,  by  the  inscrutable  \visdom  of  Pro- 
mdence,  is  permitted,  for  a  time,  to  take  peace  from 
the  earth,  this  favoured  country  is  employed  in 
spreading  the  triumphs  of  truth,  multiplying  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  opening  sources  of  con- 
solation to  an  afflicted  world.  In  these  eventfiil 
times,  so  pregnant  vrith  difficulty  and  danger,  we 
consider  this  as  affording  a  most  favourable  omen 
of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Providence  respecting 
this  nation. 

•  Having  briefly  explained  our  object  and  motives, 
Tfe  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  Leicester  Auxih'ary 
Bible  Society  to  the  patronage  of  an  enlightened 
public,  not  doui)ting  they  will  feel  the  propriety  of 
lending  their  support  to  an  institution,  which,  be- 
sides the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  abroad, 
promises  to  provide  for  our  domestic  wants,  by 
enabling  the  poorest  person  to  possess  himself  of 
that  invaluable  treasure. 
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Permit  me  to  say  that  I  heartily  conctir  in  the 
sentiments  so  forcibly  expressed  by  the  respectable 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me.  The  more  I  re- 
flect upon  the  constitution,  operation,  and  genius, 
of  the  Bible  Society,  the  more  is  my  conviction 
confirmed  of  its  excellence  and  utility.  It  is  matter 
of  surprise  to  me,  that  an  institution  so  admirable, 
and  so  beneficial,  should  meet  with  the  least  oppo- 
sition fi*om  the  professors  of  our  common  Christi- 
anity, when  the  propriety  of  making  the  Scriptures 
as  extensively  known  as  possible  might  be  supposed 
to  pass  among  protestants  for  an  incontrovertible 
maxim.  To  imagine  such  a  measurie  can  be  carried 
into  effect  without  being  productive  of  much  good, 
and  still  more  to  augur  mischievous  consequences 
as  the  probable  result,  approaches  so  near  to  an 
impeachment  of  the  perfection  and  sufBcreticy  of 
the  divine  oracles,  that,  to  my  poor  judgement,  it 
appears  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish 
them.  For  my  part,  I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  con- 
ceive of  a  revelation  from  heaven  that  must  not  be 
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trusted  alone ;  of  a  rule  of  life  and  manners  which, 
in  tlie  same  breath,  is  declared  to  be  perfect,  and 
yet  so  obscure  and  incomi>etent  that  its  tendency 
to  mislead  shall  be  greater  than  its  tendency  to 
conduct  in  the  riglit  path :  of  a  fountain  of  truth 
(and  the  only  original  fountain,  as  our  opponents 
themselves  allow)  more  calculated,  when  left  to  its 
silent  operation,  to  send  forth  bitter  waters  than 
sweet.  If  these  must  appear  to  a  candid  and 
impailial  mind  untenable  and  contradictory  pro- 
positions, then  must  tbe  chief  objections  of  our 
opponents  fall  to  the  ground,  and  their  prognostics 
ol'  danger,  from  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society, 
be  pronounced  chimerical  and  unfounded.  Who- 
ever weighs  the  arguments  of  our  opponents  must 
be  convinced  that  they  all  turn  upon  the  following 
supposition — that  the  Scriptures  are  so  ambiguous 
and  obscure  that,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  are 
more  likely  to  generate  error  than  truth,  to  foment 
division  than  to  produce  unanimity  and  agreement. 
If  this  implies  no  reflection  on  the  excellence  of 
'  the  Bible,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  Divine  Author, 
what,  I  will  ask,  can  imply  such  a  reflection  t  And, 
if  this  be  not  admitted,  how  is  it  possible,  for  a 
moment,  to  entertain  a  scruple  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  them  the  most  extensive  circulation  ? 
To  dread  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and,  under  pretence  of  tender  consideration 
for  the  weakness  of  the  common  people,  prohibit 
their  circulation,  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  detestable  features  of  popery.     From 
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the  very  dawn  of  the  Ilefomiation  it  has  .  been 
stigmatized  by  protestants,  of  evL*ry  description,  as 
constituting  a  principal  branch  of  the  mystery,, pf 
iniquity.  But  wherein  does  the  maxim  of  lOi^r 
opponents  dilfer  from  that  of  the  papists  on  this 
subject?  If  any  diiference  can  be  perceived,  it  |i$ 
certainly  not  in  the  nature  but  in  the  exteasi^jt  of 
the  principle.  The  papists  contend  that  the  comt 
mon  people  are  not  to  be  intrusted  ^vith  tlie  JBibl^ 
at  all ;  while  our  opponents  assert  that  tiiey  are 
not  to  be  tnisted  with  it  alone.  The  former  instruct 
their  votaries  to  shut  their  ears  against  the  voipe 
of  God  altogether ;  the  latter  insist  that  it  is  dasr 
gerous  to  hear  It,  except  in  immediate  coQJunctxon 
.with  their  own  inteifiretation.  Surely  this.Riust 
be  considered  as  strange  language  in  a  protestoat 
country,  and  most  offensiie  to  protestant  ears^  , > . 
What  is  the  reason  that  the  Scriptures  may  not 
J?e  trusted  aloue  ?  '  Why,"  say  our  opponents,  1  thejF 
^re  liable  to  be  misinteq)retGd,  and  wrested  to 
9oimtenance  the  respective  opinions  and  practices 
of  different  sects  and  parties.'  Be  it  so  :  we  a^mit 
this  to  be  jiossible ;  but  what  remedy  can  be  ije- 
vised  to  obviate  this  evil  ?  Is  their  use  to  be  entirely 
proscribed?  '  No,' say  our  opponents,  '  but  they  must 
Jac  invariably  accompanied  by  anotlier  book,  which 
may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  qutlfprizwl 
'  commentary.'  But  we  would  ask,  again,  arp  >ve>  1^ 
judge  of  this  commentary;  or  are  we  to  repeiv^it 
simply  on  the  ground  of  authority,  and  upon ,  ^he 
prmciple  of  implicit  faith;    or   is    any  exerci^.jpf 
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Jjrivate  judgement  permitted  to  iis  ?  If  it  be  replied 
that  it  is  not,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
open  and  barefaced  popery.  If  the  judgement  is 
to  be  exerted  at  all,  and  every  thing  is  not  to  be 
taken  Upon  trust,  their  commentary  must  be  judged 
of  by  some  criterion,  and  what  can  that  be  but  the 
Scriptures  ?  The  Scriptures  must  then,  after  all, 
be  sppeAled  to,  before  it  is  possible  to  determine 
tm  tne  correctness  of  the  commentary ;  and  thus 
We  are  led  back  to  the  precise  point  from  wliich  we 
jet  out,  that  is,  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures. 
According  to  the  \'iews  of  onr  opponents,  we''dre 
efther  to  admit  the  principle  of  implicit  Mth  't6  its 
tatniost  extent,  which  is  open  and  avowed  popery; 
or  we  are  first  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  the 
commentary,  and  then  judge  of  the  commentary  by 
the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  circle,  out  of  which  it 
is  impossible  for  our  opponents  to  escape,  and  they 
may  be  lashed  round  h  to  all  eternity!  Let  it  once 
be  admitted  that  the  sacred  Volume  is  the  only 
standard  of  truth,  and  the  bnly  infallible  directory 
in  practice,  and  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  all 
other  modes  of  instruction  must  be  tried  by  it; 
and  consequently  that  every  idea  of  giving  it  a  cor- 
rective, or  a  companion,  call  it  which  you  please; 
Inust  he  futile  and  absurd.  I  am  persuaded  I  ani 
ipeaking  the  sentiments,  on  this  occasion,  of  every 
fndindual  who  composes  this  meeting,  and  not  abet- 
ting the  views  of  any  particular  party.  I  trust  none 
in  the  present  assembly  will  do  me  the  injustice  of 
SUppOsmg  that  any  reflection  is  intended  upon  the 
B  B  2 
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liturgy :  though  a  protestant  dissenter,  I  am  by  no 
means  insensible  to  its  merits.  I  believe  that  the 
evangelical  purity  of  its  sentiments,  the  chastised 
fervour  of  its  devotion,  and  the  majestic  simplicitjy 
of  its  language,  have  combined  to  place  it  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  uninspired  compositions.  Tito 
maxim  we  wish  to  estabUsh,  as  amply  sufficient  id 
overrule  the  objections  of  our  opponents,  is  sim{^ 
that,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  immortal  Cfasliing^ 
worth,  was  found  capable  of  demolishing  the  whole 
fabric  of  popety.  "  The  Bible,"  said  he,  *'  the 
Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  protestants." 

The  conduct  of  those  who  have  distinguisheil 
themselvi^  by  their  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society 
is  also  inconsistent  in  another  point  While  they 
deprecate  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society,,  in 
circulating  the  Bible  alone  in  this  country,  they 
£^plaud  this  very  identical  measure  in  its  applir 
cation  to  foreign  parts.  This  appears  to  me  a  veiy 
extraordinary  conduct  Their  proceeding  can  only 
be  justified  on  the  admission  that,  notwithstanding 
the  possible  perversion  of  the  scripture  to  ill  pun- 
poses,  it  is  calculated,  when  left  to  itself,  to  do 
good  on  the  whole.  In  this  instance,  it  is  coDr 
ceded  that  its  use  more  than  counterbaliances  the 
possible  inconveniences  arising  from  its  abusei;:a 
clear  surplus  of  good  is  contemplated  as  the  pro^ 
bable  result,  for,  without  such  axi  expiectatioi^,  how 
can  the  measure  in  question  be  entitled  to  comr 
mendation  for  a  moment  ?  I  would  ask,  then,  what 
principle  of  reasoning  is  that  which  will  justify  m 
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<^oHtion  to  the  scheme  of  ['.ction  uhich,  it  is 
admitted,  is  likely  on  the  whole  to  do  good, 
although  it  may  possibly  be  accompanied  with  a 
portion  of  evil  allowedly  iiift;rior.  Ave  not  all  the 
calculations  of  prudence  founded  on  a  comparison 
of  advantii^cs  and  disadvantages  1  Have  not  all 
the  plans  of  benevolence,  which  have  ever  been 
devised,  proceeded  ou  a  necessary  compromise  with 
contingent  evils,  where,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  these  bear  no  proportion  to  the  good  likely 
to  result,  every  requisition  is  satisfied,  and  every 
reasonable  suffrage  secured  ?  Are  we  to  sit  fittU> 
And  attempt  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  lOur 
species,  until  we  are  mathematically  certain  that 
nothing;  can  possibly  spring  from  our  efforts  but 
pure,  unmiugled,  defecated  good;  and  this  in  a 
world  abounding  with  imperfections  of  nil  sorts, 
where  evil  is  so  widely  diffused  as  to  insinuate 
kself  into  every  mode  of  action,  and  every  element 
of  enjoyment]  If  this  is  not  pretended,  why  should 
it  be  deemed  nccessarj'  fur  the  operations  of  the 
Bible  Society  to  furnish  an  exception ;  or  that  it 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  that  portion  of  incon- 
venience and  evil  which  cleaves  to  all  the  woi^is  of 
|»€n  ?  When  our  enemies  object  to  tlie  distributioo 
ef  the  Scriptures  alone  in  this  country,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  applaud  the  same  measures  with  respect 
tt)  foreign  parts,  they  surely  forget  that  the  same 
ohjections  apply,  and  with  equ;d  force,  to  the  latter. 
Its  to  the  former  proceeding,  Tiie  obscurity  of 
which  they  complain,  which    exposes  thtni  to  the 
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danger  of  being  misinterpreted,  their  liability  to  be 
wrested  to  countenance  error,  heresy,  and  schism, 
are  properties  wliich,  I  presume,  we  shall  not  he 
very  ready  to  ascribe  to  them.  But,  admitting 
them  to  possess  these  qualities,  will  they  loso  them 
by  being  conveyed  to  distant  countries  ?  Is.  their 
tendency  to  be  pronounced  pernicious  or  salutary, 
according  to  the  dqifrees  of  latitude  aud  longitude? 
Are  there  not  a  variety  of  sects  and  parties  on.the 
Continent,  as  well  as  in  GreM  Britain,  tO'  whose 
views  the  per\'ersion  of  them  may  be  rendered  sub- 
servient? Is  the  information  they  afford  in  ,  tliis 
country  doubtful  and  obscure ;  and  does  it  become 
at  once  clear  and  decisive  when  it  vi  communicated 
in  foreign  parts?  As  our  opponents  se«tii  tO{,:&up- 
pose  they  possess  a  valetudiuarian  habit,  and  [re- 
quire a  very  delicate  management  in  this  countcf> 
perhaps  they  imagine  tljcir  constitution  may  be 
improved  by  a  sea-voyage,  and  cliange  of  air  I 
i  Let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  the  topics 
insisted  upon  by  tlie  objectors  to  tlie  Bible  Sopiety, 
are  precisely  those  on  which  the  papists  have  \K^a 
want  to  insist  in  their  controversy  with  protestant*^ 
the  obscurity  of  the  Scriptures,  the  danger  of  mi*- 
iuterpretiition,  aud  thu  faciUty  with  which  they  m^y 
be  \vrested  to  tiie  support  of  heresy  and  schism,  It 
is  surely  little  to  the  credit  of  our  opjiontiute,  tbs(t 
they  have  no.  other  weapons  to  attack  us  with,;b^ 
wliat  have  been  undeniably  forged  in  tbe  caipp 
of  the  Phihstines.  It  wouldj  unquestionably,  be 
an  ill  omen  to  this  country,  if  pleas,  drawn  from 
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the  supposed  insufficiency  of  scripture,  should  be 
again  received,  and  become  popular,  which  have 
been  the  principal  means,  in  former  ages,  of  in- 
volving the  world  in  the  darkness  of  superstition 
and  idolatry.  The  peri'ersion  of  the  Bible  can 
proceed  only  from  the  corruption  of  its  readers : — 
now,  -what  is  the  remedy  for  this  corruption,  but 
the  Scriptures  themselves  ?  Have  they,  who  op- 
pose our  proceeding,  discovered,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  vvisdoni,  any  better  corrective  of  the  ill 
propensities  of  the  heart,  the  attachment  to  vice, 
the  conceit  of  superior  understanding,  and  the  love 
of  change,  which  are  the  prolific  sources  of  error; 
than  those  lively  oracles  which  God  himself  has 
dedared  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  1 
*'  The  heavens  and  the  earth,"  it  is  true,  "declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth 
his  handywork."  Tills  efll'ct,  however,  they  must 
be  understood  to  produce  only  in  mmds  rightly 
disposed:  for,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  been 
the  innocent  means  of  enticing  millions  to  idolatry, 
■while  they  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  reclaimed  a 
single  individual  from  that  impicly.  Hence  the 
Psalmist,  after  celebrating  these  works  of  the  Most 
High,  directs  oin"  attention  to  a  supenor  source  of 
Silumitiation,  adding,  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect, converting  the  soil!."  St.  Paul  congratulates 
■Timothy  upon  his  having  known,  from  a  cliild,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  were  able  to  make  hira, 
with  faith  in  Christ,  wise  unto  salvation,  "  All 
•icripture    is  given    by  inspiration   of  God,  and  is 
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jwofitable  for  doctrine,  for  correction,  for  I'epl'oof. 
for  instruction  in  rigliteonsness ;  that  the  man  Of 
God  may  he  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  mtto 
every  good  word  and  work."  When  1  reflect  oH 
these  passages,  and  others  of  the  same  import;  I 
feel  no  ditiiculty  in  acceding  to  the  declaration  of 
Lord  Francis  Osborne,  that  a  child  might  aitsifW 
the  ablest  of  our  opponents,  provided  that  tiliild 
were  a  christian.  •ndj 

It  is  asserted  that  wc  have  no  reason  to  expect 
the  conversion  of  foreign  nations,  in  consequence 
of  the  sole  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  our  adversaries  urge  b  pat- 
sage  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans? — 
"  How  shall  they  call  on  him  on  whom  they  have 
not  beheved ;  and  how  shall  they  beheve  on  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard ;  and  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher  '{"  This  inference  appears 
to  me  to  be  founded  upon  an  entire  misconstruction 
of  the  passage :  the  apostle  means  to  distinguish 
between  the  situation  of  those  who  are  necessarily 
miacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Saviotir, 
and  that  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  infoimaljon 
was  conveyed ;  without  intending  to  determine,  or 
at  least  to  lay  any  stress  on,  the  precise  mode  of 
oommunioation  by  whicli  they  obtained  it.  This  is 
the  more  manifest  ii'om  the  extension  of  meaning 
in  which  the  term  preach  is  used  by  the  same 
writer: — "For  Moses,"  saith  the  same  St.  Paul, 
"  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  hhn,  being 
read  in  tlie  synagogue  every  sabbnth-day."     Such 
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iv.tb«  waQC'of  candour  on  the  part  of  our  adverse- 
vies,  and  such  the  unworthy  artifices  by  which  they 
pervert  the  language  of  scripture  from  the  sirapli- 
^ty  and  mfgcsty  of  its  moaning. 
J  U. might  be  naturally  concluded,  from  this  spe- 
cies of  objection  to  the  Bible  Society,  that  our 
4^ponents  were  distinguished  by  a  more  than 
Wdinary  portion  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  by  tlie  aid  of  mission- 
anes :  I  sincerely  wish  the  result  of  an  attention 
to  facts  were  such  aa  would  justify  this  inference. 
The  friends  of  the  Bible  Society,  it  is  well  known, 
are  tlie  warmest  supporters  of  foreign  missions; 
and  the  holy  flame  by  which  they  ars  animated 
expands  in  all  directions,  stimulating  them  at  once 
lo  the  most  active  exertions  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  at  home,  and  for  tlie  support  of  the 
ministry'  of  the  gospel  in  pagan  countries.  When 
we  c<»npare,  with  their  conduct,  the  coldness  and 
iodifference  of  our  adversaries  to  this  object,  we 
are  compelled  to  perceive  that  the  invidious  pre- 
ference they  give  to  one  mode  of  doing  good,  is  not 
so  much  to  be  ascribed  to  their  pecuhar  attachment 
to  it,  as  to  a  desire  of  depreciating  artd  depres^ng 
the  importance  of  another. 

cj  Pettnit  me  to  close  these  obsenations  (for  the 
tpngth  of  which  I  ought  already  to  apologize  to 
the  respectable  audience  I  am  addressing)  with 
briefly  noticing  some  of  the  indirect,  though  im- 
portant ad%'antages,  likely  to  result  from  the  esta- 
Uisimient  and  progress  of  the  Bible  Society.     The 
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direct  benefit  we  ^oonteixiplatey  as.  die  £rdit'  oft  tbid 
iostitution^  will  undoubtedly  be  reaped  -fay  .th^ 
ianumerable  multitude^  among  all  nations,*  who,  ibji^ 
means  of  it,  will  be  furnished  with,  an  oppcivtiinitp 
of  perusing  the  sacred  volume ;  but  tbenet'aiDOibtbeci 
collateral  advantages^ .  of  the  most  :impo7tantt;kiii]^ 
which  have  already  been  experienced  dn  .|>art;.qn4 
may  be  expected  to  accrue  still* more (illesesftsrtt 
from  the  admirable  society  of  which  lhis.ris^tiafi 
auxiliary  branch*  Among  these^  wie  catiuDiot)i|)aai» 
over  its  tendency  to  promote  a  good  underst?iidiD^ 
among  christians  of  different  denomination^.!)  >iti 
pretends  tiot^^  indeed^  to  cast  any  light  lon  tbeiiqcMSd 
tions  which /hav;e' 'Unhappily  .divided  thd  chridtiaif 
world ;  but^  as  far  as  ith^  objects  of  itare  joaa^ 
eerned,  it  consigns  them  to  oblivion;— r(ib  iKresents 
a  common  ground  of.  cooperation,  and  a  -centlie 
of  union,  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  :ths 
surrender  of  the  smallest  atom  oi  the  respecture 
opinions  and  practices  by  which  we  are :  distion 
guished.  Who,  but  the  Author  and  Giver  of  aB 
concord,  could  have  put  into  the  hearts'  of  tAie 
children  of  men  a  design  so  beneficial  and  godlike^ 
so  adapted  to  allay  the  heats  and  animositiea' which 
have  so  often  disturbed  the  peace'  of  >  somety/  anQ 
disfigured  our  common  Christianity  ?  •  It  Is  like  the 
''precious  ointment  upon  the  bead,  thatj  nuiidowh 
upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard :  tiiat  i*?e«* 
down  to  the  skirts  of  his  gan]ne^tSw^'^  It  iisv  fn« 
deed,  a  most  sacred  perfume;  and>  while. it  is  ^ 
abundantly  poured  out '  in  »the  view  of  all  nationfet, 
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!•  cannot  but  imagine  i  see  it  ascending  in  clouds 
of  incense  to  heaven,  grateful  to  God,  to  his  saints, 
and  to  the  holy  angels,  consecrating  this  happy 
soil,  and  dmmng  down  upon  it  a  copious  shower  of 
benedictions  and  blessings.  How  much  unanimity 
strengthens,  and  discord  enfeebles,  the  sinews  of 
empire,  is  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  insisted  on ; 
nor  was  there  ever  a  period  in  tlie  history  of  Great 
Britain,  when  the  former  was  more  to  be  desired, 
or  the  latter  more  to  be  deprecated.  The  Bible 
Society  is  a  solemn  and  public  recognition,  calcu- 
lated, beyond  any  event  that  has  yet  transpired,  to 
confound  intidelit}',  and  to  expel  from  the  nation 
the  last  relics  of  that  detestable  impiety,  to  shut  up 
every  crevice  of  the  infernal  pit,  and  disperse  every 
atom  of  the  pestilential  stream.  The  sophistry  of 
infidels  had  been  successftdly  confuted  by  a  sncces- 
gion  of  able  writers;  they  have  retired,  baffled,  from 
tlie  Held,  their  arrows  spent,  their  ammunition  ex- 
hausted ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  signalize  the 
victory  by  a  public  monument,  and  to  embcxly  tlie 
national  sentiment  by  erecting  a  public  trophy  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  This  idea  the  Bible 
Society  has  nobly  realized,  by  taking  pledges  from 
the  statesmen,  the  senators,  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
of  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  Word  of  God; 
they  have  publicly  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  declared, 
ia  the  Cice  of  all  Europe,  that  the  Bible  is  the  reli- 
gion of  Great  Britain.  What  lustre  does  this  shed 
upon  our  country :  it  appears  the  grand  seminary 
of  christian  principle.     Perhaps   there  is  no  single 
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moment,  nigbt  or  day,  m  which  some  voice  doed 
not  rise  up  to  beaven  in  its  behalf;  and  prayev  iit 
tiie  grand  key  that  unlocks  the  celestial  treasutyw  w/ 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  attaohme^ 
to  the  gospel,  avowed  by  those  who  have  coopeinubcd 
in  the  measures  of  this  society,  will  be  foUonfed  b(fr 
an  increased  attention  on  their  part  to  explorei  tilt 
contents,  to  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  to  regulato*  thw 
lives  by  its  precepts ;  and  thai:  thus  the  ifltecestsidf 
vital  Christianity  may  keep  pace  with  the  more 
extensive  promulgation  of  revealed  truth.  Let  our 
activity  in  the  cause  be  followed  up  by  an  increased 
spirit  of  attachment  and  investigation ;  let  us  ear* 
nestly  desire  to  taste  that  bread  of  life  which  it  is 
the  property  of  this  society  to  communicate :  then 
shall  we  be  a  happy,  because  a  holy  people,  and 
this  will  throw  around  us  a  greater  splendour  than 
Roman  or  Grecian  genius  could  bestow.  Should 
the  sentiments  of  that  divine  book  take  possession 
of  the  heart,  and  mould  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country,  it  would  secure  to  the 
nation  a  higher  protection  than  all  its  military  and 
naval  preparations ;  and  even  the  rocks  with  which 
our  isle  is  girt  would,  in  comparison,  be  a  feeble 
rampart  against  the  assaults  of  our  enemy.  With 
perfect  composure  we  leave  the  decision  of  this 
great  controversy — and  a  greater  never  engaged 
the  attention  of  mankind — to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Supreme  Judge,  without  the  smallest  apprehension 
that  we  shall  be  called  to  an  account — in  that  day 
when   the   earth   and  the  works   thereof  shall  be 
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burnt  up,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat — ^for  having  unrolled  too  widely  that  volume 
which  discloses  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  realities  and 
{nrospects  of  eternity.  Nor  will  it  be  deemed  pre- 
kimptipn,  if  I  affirm  that,  in  a  d}dng  hour,  when 
t^ie  interests  and  passions  which  now  agitate  us 
shall  shrink  to  their  due  dimensions,  it  will  afford 
US'  Ktore^  satisfection  in  the  retrospect  to  have  been 
the  fronds  than  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  Society. 
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It  lias  been  usu4!,  on  these  occdsidt)^^  to  ^'dldgizS^ 
the  Bible  Society;  1  Will  not  say  beyottd  its  ttierftS;! 
for  they  are  more  thatt  equal  to  the  •  powers -W 
the  most  exalted  panegyric :  but  the  frequency  of 
these  encomiums  must  be  my  apology  for  saying- 
but  little  on  that  topic  at  present!  The  store*- 
of  rhetoric  appear  to  me  to  be  exhausted ;  wliil^ 
every  department  of  nature  and  of  art  hiai  beeii 
summoned  and  made  to  contribute  its  share  t6 
the  illustration  of  the  divine  shnplifcity  6f  Its  pr?tf* 
ciple,  the  sanctity  of  its  object,  and  th^  frxtertt' 
and  grandeur  of  its  operations.  Never  iva;s'tti^re 
an  institution,  Which  at  once  went  so  fir  fbfw^itSt 
in  the  distribution  of  its  benefits,  and  'exfettl^l 
such  a  reflex  energy  on  its  members  anrfpatr&n^'i* 
producing  a  generous  enthusiasm,  which  IcihSdiy^ 
at  every  step,  and  is  raised  to  a  ttoorel  ttiteiAie 
degree  by  every  fresh  achieveihent. 
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I  consider  this  society  as  a   new  moral    power, 

i  which,  combining  the  energies    of  Christendom  in 

I  one    great   effort,  promises  to    change  the  face  of 

I  the  universe ;  while,  in  imitation  of  Him  in  whose 

cause  it  is  enlisted,  it  travels  in  the  greatness  of 

I  its     strength,    "  mighty    to     save."      It    possesses 

every     characteristic    of    the    work    of    God,   in 

I  which   the  simplest   means  are   made  to  produce 

the  greatest   effects ;   where  there  is  the  utmost 

economy    in     the    contrivance,   and    the    greatest 

splendour    and  magnificence   in   the    design.     The 

imbecility  of  man  appears  in    the  littleness  of  his 

I      ends,  which    he    accomplishes,  for  the  most  part, 

It^  complicated  and  laborious  operations.  Omni- 
gptence,  on  the  contrary,  places  opulence  in  the 
md,  and  parsimony  iu  the  means.  While  our 
^de  is  mortified  by  perceiving  how  little  we 
4»ji  effect  by  the  greatest  efforts,  the  Almighty 
.■VMiches  a  secret  spring,  known  only  to  himself 
«ti(^  impresses  a  single  motion,  which  propagates 
ifself  in  circles  continually  extending^  till  it  reaches 
the  extremity  of  the  universe^  and  diffuses  order 
aod  happiaess  through  regions  most  remote  from 
its  origin,  and  most  unconscious  of  its  cause. 

Of  so  similar  a  character  is  the  Bible  Society, 
^nd  so  analogous  to  the  movements  of  divine 
gpwpr,  tliat,  it  appears  to  uie,  it  would  be  ira- 
I'lDpus  not  to  acknowledge  the  agency  of  the 
r^pirit  in  its  first  conception,  as  much  as  the 
^perintendence  of  Providence  in  its  support. 
[  To    fix    upon    a   course     of    action,    which    gives 
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scope  to  every  virtoous  enei^,  wlitle  it  8 
perfectly  aloof  from  the  spirit  of  party/ 
draws  towards  itself  the  best  propenakies  ^ 
common  nature^  and  unites  the  pious  of  evesf 
nation  and  profession  in  one  harmomoui  fanfljry*^ 
is  not  the  work  4>f  a  mortal;  it  iMfpeakt.. tlK 
finger  of  God.  Its  direct  benefits  ^ure  4900 
vious  to  escape  the  most  careless 
but  the  iadireet  influence  it  exeats^  uiu 
nizing  the  spirits,  and  conciliating  the 
ei  such  as  had  long  been  alieaated  fromi 
othery  is  so  Temaikable,  as  to  make  it  ilhiJilfa^ 
whether  its  instruments  et  its  objectsr^HirhBtlMr 
those  who  share,  or  those  who  ..dispense  ^jts  .Mu- 
nificence,— ^are  the  greatest  gainenu  '    .iv^^^O 

The  utility  of  this  admirable  instifeutiiii^  hmth 
ever,  has  been  called  in^  question,  its  conatitttkiai 
censured,  and  its  operatieiiB  arraigned.  To  pie 
the  Bible  to  aH  classes  and  descriptions,  without 
note  or  comment,  is  repnesented  by  sonm  a&  a 
dangerous  experiment,  -  adapted  to  perplex  and 
mislead  ^noultitated  minds.  Excellent  ae  :  the 
Scriptures  are  allowed  to  be,  some  prupamtieQ, 
it  is  asserted,  is  fieoessaryy :  ere  they-  aiie  Hxubr 
raunicated  in  their  ftiU  extend ;  and-  that  the  belt 
use  that  can  be  immediately  mode  of  theni^;i|8 
to  compose  and  distribute^  such  selections  iund 
abridgments  as  seem  best  'Cafeidated  for  popultfr 
instruction.         .:!    •       :  :^.  .. 

That  some  portions  6f  the  sacred  volume  me 
of  more  universal  interest  than  ethers ;   that  Ae 
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^ew  Testament,  for  exampic,  has  ti  more  im- 
mediate relation  to  our  prospects  and  to  our 
^duties,  ttian  the  Oki,  is  freely  conceded :  just 
as  one  star  differs  from  anotlier  star  in  glory, 
though  they  are  all  placed  in  the  same  firma- 
ment, and  are  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  But 
to  this  restrictive  system,  this  jealous  policy, 
:wfaich  would  exclude  a  part  of  the  word  of  God 
from  universal  inspection  and  perusal,  we  feel 
-in*upera!)le  objections ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
■jtscribe  to  any  description  of  men  whatever,  that 
tentrol  over  divine  communications  which  &uch 
«:  measure  implies.  We  are  persuaded  that  tio 
-man  possesses  a  right  to  curtail  tlie  gifts  of 
God,  or  to  deal  out  with  a  sparing  hand  what 
was  intended  for  universal  patrimony.  If  the 
manner  in  which  revelation  was  imparted  be 
SQch  as  makes  it  manitest  that  it  was  originally 
idesigned  for  the  benefit  of  all,  we  are  at  a  lose 
to  conceive  how  any  man  can  have  a  right,  by 
Ifais  interference,  to  render  it  inaccessible. 
■>  The  question,  wliether  the  Bible  was  designed  to 
,be  communicated  to  mankind  at  large  without 
distinction,  or  to  a  particular  class,  with  a  discre- 
rtionary  power  of  communicating  it  at  such  times 
-snd  in  such  proportions  as  they  might  deem  fit, 
lean  only  be  determined  by  itself.  If  it  bear  de- 
-icisive  indications  ol'  its  being  intended  for  private 
custody,- — if  it  be  found  to  affirm,  or  even  to  insi- 
nuate, that  it  is  not  meant  for  universal  circulation, — 
ytre  mOst  submit  to  hold  it  at  the  discretion  of  its 
vou  IV.  c  c 
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legitimate  guardians,  and  to  accept,  with  becoming 
gratitude,  such  portions  as  they  are  pleased  to 
bestow.  From  tlie  word  of  God  there  can  be  no 
appeal :  it  must  decide  its  own  character, .  and 
determine  its  own  pretensions.  Thus  much  we 
roust  be  allowed  to  assume ;  that,  if  it  was  origi- 
nally given  to  mankind  indiscriminately,  no  power 
upon  earth  is  entitled  to  restrict  it ;  .  becau^>  i>n 
the  supposition  which  wo  are  now  making,,  since 
every  man's  original  right  in  k  was  equal,  that  right 
can  be  cancelled  by  no  autliority  but  that  which 
bestowed  it.  If  it  was  at  fust  promulgated  under 
the  character  of  a  untversid  standard  of  taith  sod 
practice,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  it  in  that  cha- 
raoter;  and  every  attempt  to  alter  it,  to  (onv^rt 
into  private  wfliat  was  originally  public  propert)-, 
-or  to  make  a  monopoly  of  a  luiiversal  grant,  ia  fin 
^act  of  extreme  presumption  and  impiety.  It  is  to 
•assume  a  superiority  over  revelation  itself. 

Let  us, see,  then,  how  the  matter  stands.  Let  us 
"Ascend  to  its-  original,  and  examine  in  what  ahape 
.  it  was  ttrst  communicated.  , . ..  m  . 

■  Though  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  o(„lthe 
Bible  as  one  book,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  coUoctioa  iof 
'many,  composed  at  different  periods  and  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  as  holy  men  of  God  were  ino;YPd.)^y 
the  Holy  Ghost.  .f^ m-j-ja  rn. 

To  speak  tirst  of  the  Old  Testament..  .ip)^.,0}d 
'  Testament  was  distributed  by  the  Jews  into  i^hree 
; parts:— the  Pentateuch;  the  eailier  and,  later. Pro- 
phets, including  some  historical  compositions.;  and 
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the  Hagiographs,  or  Holy  Writings,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  the 
Psalms. 

'  With  respect  to  the  Pentoteuch,  it  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety  tliat  it  was  delivered  with  the  utmost 
■publicity,  and  was  neither  more  nor  less  thau  the 
pubHc  and  municipal  law  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, which  every  fcinff,  on  his  ascending  the 
throne,  was  commanded  to  copy  with  his  own 
hand,  as  the  periietual  rule  of  his  goTemment ; 
and  every  head  of  a  family,  to  teach  and  inculcate 
i|Hl'  his  children,  when  he  sat  in  'his  house,  and 
'when  he  walked  by  the  way.  It  was  first  pro- 
clainwd  from  tho  top  of  Monnt  Sinai,  with  ineflable 
splendour,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  nation,  pre- 
faced with  the  remarkable  words,  "  Hear,  O  IsraeL" 
"There  is  surely  no  pretence  for  representing  it  as 

"ft  deposit  committed  to  a  particular  class,  when 
an  accurate  acquainttmce  with  it  was  requisite,  m 

siorder  to  regulate  the  private,  as  well  as  public  Jife, 
<rf  every  Israelite.  Though,  in  process  of  time,  its 
interpretation  gave  birth  to  a  particular  profession, 
whose    followers   are    styled    scribes  in    the    New 

^'Testament,  nothing  was  further  from  their  thoughts 

-'than  the  assumption  of  a  right  to  withhold  it  from 

Xj^ublic  perusal :  their  employment  was,  partly,  by 
an  accurate  transcription,  to  preserve  the  purity  of 

''i?lie  copies,  and,  partly,  to  elucidate  its  obscurities. 

^'     If  we    descend   to  the    Prophets,  we    shall    find 

^them  addressing  their  instructions,  and  announcing 

'Iheir  predictionB,  in  the  most  public  manner,  to  all 
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descriptions  of  persons— -to  princes,  to  nqb}^,  .to 
the  populace,  in  crowded  .assemblies  ix^  plac^  >.pf 
the  most  public  resort  Such  was  the  maojoer..  m 
which  Jeremiah  prophesied : — "  I  am  ivMJ]  s^thJhj^^ 
"  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord  ;.  I  am  w,eary  with  Jiipld-. 
ing  in ;  I  will  pour  it  out  upon  the  Ql^i\^,m  f^\fro{^ 
and  upon  the  assembly  of  young,  me^n  ,tqgethei^rn 
(Jer.  vi.  11.)  When  strong  political  reason^  $^;9P3(^4 
to  dictate  a  different  proceeding,  )vbeu.it^  Wia§ 
violently  importimed  by  his  soverejign  to  .con,<?c^ 
his  predictions,  lest  he  should  weaken  the  h^nd3  qC 
the  people,  and  encourage  their  enemies  h/^,  xfh 
mained  inflLexibJe,  ^^nd  continued  to ;  divi|lg?^.  jthe 
suggestions  of  induration  with  the  ^n^e  .  p.ubtlicity, 
as  before.  Yet,  it  IR. the  prophetic  part  pf  ijcrjp^u^^ 
which  is  the  most ,  o|;)Scure,  and  mqst  Uablq  tp  ^  b^ 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  popular  delusion.    .     , 

Of  the  Hagipgraphs  little  need  be  said.  As  they 
consist  chiefly  of  ;xnaxims  of  civil  prudence,  ^en,- 
tiraents  of  devotion, .  and  sublime  descriptions ,  of 
the  Deity  and. his  works,  it  is  prpbabje  nonie  wiU 
contend  for  their  restricted  circulatiop.  .  j 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  New ;  T/esta: 
ment.  Here  the  Gospels  will  claijjfi  wr  J^rst  s^tten- 
tion  :  and,  with  respect  to  these,  ;f  we  are  tp.  (<|*^t 
the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  they.  ^^^ a  ^^^^e 
abstract  of  the  preaching  of  the.i:especti.ye,appst^es 
and  evangelists  whose  names  they  be?ir,  Vfp  are 
informed  that,  when  they  were  ^bout ,  to  .  le^ve 
certain  countries,  where  they  had  b^en  employed 
for  a  considerable  ^time  in  disseminating  the  gospel. 
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the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  were  anxious  to 
possess  a  permanent  record  of  the  principal  facts 
in  which  they  had  been  instructed,  that,  by  reading 
them  at  their  leisure,  they  might,  in  the  absence 
of  their  teachers,  impress  tliem  on  their  memory. 
The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  affirmed,  by 
the  earliest  historians,  to  have  been  composed  from 
the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  not  to 
have  been  published  until  they  had  received  the 
entire  approbation  of  those  apostles.  This  part  of 
Scripture,  then,  supphes  no  pretence  or  apology  for 
the  practice  of  restricted  distribution. 

The  Epistles  come  next  in  order :  and  these,  as 
is  evident  from  their  inscriptions,  were  addressed 
to  whole  assemblies  of  the  faithful;  in  which,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
■were  incorporated  on  terms  of  religious  equality. 
They  were  also  read  publicly,  every  Lord's-day ; 
in  the  devotional  exercises  of  which,  the  recitation 
6f  the  Scriptures,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
sj'nagogue,  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  We  find 
St.  Paul  strongly  adjuring  one  of  the  societies  to 
which  he  wrote,  to  take  care  that  his  epiStle  was 
read  to  "  all  the  holy  brethren!"  '    '  ''    " 

"There  is  one  extraordinary  bodk,  of  a  tharacter 
totally  distinct  from  the  rest,'  which  closes  the 
canon  of  inspiration.  The  book  to  which  I  refer, 
you  are  aware,  is  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ; — 
a  composition  distinguished,  above  all  others,  by  a 
profusion  of  obscure,  figurative  diction;  delineating, 
Tjyi'stMt'bf  hieroglyphics,  the  principal  revolutions 
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destined  to  befall  the  chmtian  ehurch^  -  from'  jiJii^ 
earliest  times  till  the  consummation  of  all  things.- 
This  portion  of  scripture  is  a  fertile  mine  ofierro^' 
neous,  extravagant  eoi^ectnre^  aind  si]|)plies^ :  >h|f) 
its  injudicious  interpretation^  more  giatificatioli'  tc^ 
a  heated  imagination,  to  a  tafite  for  the  madrveUK>u6 
and  incredible,  than  the  whole  of  the  New  Te^tar| 
ment  beside;  insomuch,  that  few  have  been/ foUnd 
capable  of  preserving  a  perfect  sobriety  >  and  ^mmri 
posure  in  the  midst  of  its  stupendoi^  ..goenepf]^ 
where  the  curtain  ris^^  and  &lls  sO;  oftein, ,  m^'^^ 
new  creations  so  vapidly  succeed  :  each  oth#iv  i$^ 
comps^nied  by  m3mads  of. the ^  angelie  oifderA:pt|d 
the  «bund  of  trumpets,  and  of  voices^  .and  :ilibU9T 
derings,  and  lightilingGi^. ' :  Yet  it  i  i$  su^ient^j 
remarkable,  that  this  ts:  the  on^  ho^ .  to  t^^ ,  .pf^ 
rusal  of  which  an  expreto  benediction  is  attapU^^ ; 
*' Blessed  is  he  that  reddetb,  ^nd  they  th?t  hear 
the  words  of  this  prophecy/'  Its  iot)5grity  i^  al^io 
guarded  and  secured  by  a  Jearfql.  nq^^asuris,  .de^ 
nounced  against  such  as  shall  priQ^ume  , to  alter,  it 
in  the  minutest  tittle,  by  adding.  to>  or  taking  OrW^y 
from  its  words.  The:  Holy  Spirit,  foweseeipg  yfhat 
actually  ensued,  thiat  the  peculiar  featuii?estOjC,|J;iJB 
prophecy  would  excite  the  pr^u^iqes  of  .wipie,  pnd 
in  others  its  obscurity  induce i  r\^^c%  ^^g^,  iX 
necessary  thus  to  employ ;  a  spe^i^l  pffpqaulj^p 
against  its  Ming  into  contempt  prjpb}iYipfl,^j.  ,  , 
Thus  it  appears,  from  a  r^apicji:  indu9tioa  .flf  par- 
ticulars, that  the  Bible  is  a  commoq  jproperfy,  pver 
which  there  is  no  human  control;  thj^t^  ,a$  "^ 
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sevipture:  is  ^ven  by  inspiration  of  God,"  so  it  is  all 
"  profituble  for  doctriue,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  rigliteousiiess,  that  tlie  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnislied  for  every 
good  word  and  work." 

In  addition  to  what  lias  been  said,  it  is  also 
proper  to  remark,  that  translations  of  the  sacred 
ixiok  were  early  made,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nn- 
lenmcd,  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  countries 
into  which  Christianity  had  spread ;  that  various 
versions  in  the  Latin  were  published  in  the  West, 
and  the  Syriac  in  the  East,  either  during  the  lives 
of  the  apostles,  or  in  the  period  immediately  buc- 
ceedin{( :  nor  was  it  ever  made  a  question,  during 
the  first  centuries,  whether  the  inspired  writings 
should  be  laid  open  to  univei-sal  inspection.  The 
christian  fathers  were  well  known  to  have  incul- 
cated their  perusal  on  ail  sorts  of  men ;  nor  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  them,  St,  Austin  and  St. 
Chrysostom,  ever  more  eloquent  than  when  en- 
gaged in  nntblding  their  excellence,  and  expatiating 
on  their  utility,  to  persons  of  every  description. 

It  was  not  till  "the  rhan  of  sin"  had  placed 
himself  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  exalted  him- 
self "above  all  that  is  called  God,  and  that  is 
worshipped,"  that  a  different  policy  prevailed,  and 

'the  people  \\ete  told  that  they  must  be  content 
to  derive  their  religious  information  only  through 

■  the  medium  of  priests. 

'      Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  greater   insult  1     If 
^  we  should  resent  the  attempt  to  disturb  an  ancient 
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poseession,  and  to  remove  the  landmarks  which 
bound  and  ascertain  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers; 
Tvlmt  ought  we  to  feel  when  a  scheme  is  set  oh 
foot  to  deprive  us  of  the  record  of  our  salvTation, 
of  the  charter  of  our  immortality  ?  Who  are  they 
who  pretend  a  right  to  sit  in  judfpnent  on.  the 
contents  of  revelation, — to  determine  what  is  proper 
to  he  communicated,  and  what  withheld;  as  though 
they  were  siftmg  the  chaff  from  the  wheat?  '■■fa- 
it come  to  this,  that  the  medicine  of  hfe  is  to '  l)e 
dealt  out  with  a  sparing  and  cautious  hand,'  and 
'  mixed  with  foreign  ingredients,  hke  ara«uc  or. hem- 
lock, which  are  only  safe  when  administeredi  inf«' 
diluted  form,  and  in  small  quantities  ?  Whatwit 
which  has  lifted  these  pretenders  to  such  an  envied' 
superiority  over  their  iellow-creatures,  while  the- 
whole  species,  sick  and  inhrm,  are  comigned.  to 
the  skill  of  the  same  great  Physician,  and  are 
either  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  or  under  one' 
and  the  same  process  of  cure  I  iiini  *-li 

Apprehensive  as  I  am.  of  exhausting  yonrupwn 
tience,  there  are  yet  two  considerations  to  wliioh'i  < 
would  direct,  your  attention,  auiticient  to  demon*  < 
strate  the  importance  of  not  reJioquisbing  ithat' 
right  witli  which  God  and   nature  hareiinweslBd-: 

you,  ,.._.,,.;...  ,.ni.:,.i.    ■-.! 

First,  The  great  mass  of  mnnkiad  have  no  -pOB--  ' 
sible  motives  to  tempt  them  to  pervert  the  dictates 
of  inspiration.     The  Bible  is  safest  in  the  custody  : 
of  those  who  have  no  temptation  to  abuse  it,  by 
forcing  upon  it  a  language  foreign  from  its  original 
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H  intention.     Such   is    the   precise    situation    of  the 
H  great  body  of  the  people.     Their  concern  in  reli- 
H  ffon  is  of  the  purest  and  most  unsusi)icious  nature, 
H  since  tlie  only  advantage  which    it   is   conceivable 
B  thoy  can  deriTe  from  it,  is  assistance  towards  holy 
W  living  and  dying.     If  it   fail  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  a  share  in  the  common  salvation,  there 
is  no  subordinate  end  to  be  answered,  no  private 
emolument  attainable  by  its  means,  to  compensate 
for  their  loss.      If  it  be  ineflectual  to  enlighten  and 
to  save  them,  there  is  no  other  benefit  which  they 
can  flatter   themselves  with  the  hope  of  deriving 
froni  it.     You,  in  this  assembly,  who   sustain  no 
clwrical  character,  possess  this  advantage,  at  least, 
over  the  ministers  of  religion,  that  you  have  no 
temptations    to    make  a  gain   of  gotlliness.     Your 
religion    eitlier   promotes  yoiii"  eternal  welfare,  or 
it  is  nothing  to  you.     How  far  this  is  from  being 
I  the  case  with  tlic    Romish    hierarchy,  through  all 
I  its  ranks  and  gradations,  from  his  holiness  to  the 
meanest  ecclesiastic,  few    of  you   need    to  be  in- 
formed.      The    loftiest    pretensions    to    universal 
empire,    the    prostration  of  Christendom    at  thehr 
feet,  a  plenary  power  of  absolution,  of  opening  the 
gates   of  purgatory  and  of  paradise ;— this  gigan- 

»tic  dominion,  extending  to  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Ibuikb  itself  entirely  on  a  perverted  interfM-etation 
of  the  Scriptures  :  and,  were  they  laid  open  to  the 
people  in  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  the  whole 
iabric  would  melt  and  disappear  like  a  cloud.  When 
I  we  remember  this,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  tlie 
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extreme  animosity  which  liis  holiness  has  evinced 
to  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  Their 
circulation  is  the  £ure  presage  of  his  destructitm  ; 
and  the  roar  of  his  bull  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a, 
pun  on  so  serioua  a  suhject)  is  but  the  instinctive 
cry  of  a  beast  which  feels  itself  goaded  to  madness 
by  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society.  To  commit 
the  custody  of  the  Bible  to  men  who  have  so  deep 
and  vital  an  interest  in  its  suppression,  would  be  to* 
Commit  the  lamb  to  the  care  of  the  wolf.  No; 
my  countr^'mcn !  the  situation  of  his  holiness  IPOS' 
sesses  nothing  in  common  with  ours ;  and  our 
feelings  accord  to  our  situations.  He  calls  for 
darkness,  (and  well  he  may,)  to  prevent  the  detec- 
tion of  his  errors;  we,  for  iiglit,  to  conduct- us 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  I '  He  courts  the  shade,' ta 
conceal  his  enormities ;  we  ask  tor  illumination,  to 
enable  us  to  perform  our  duties.  The  book  which 
we  arc  employed  in  circulating,  sufficiently  solves 
the  problem  :—"  He  that  doeth  evil,  hatetU  the 
light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  he  reproved  r  he  that  doeth  truth,  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  ma^lc  manifest 
that  they  are  wTought  in  God,'  When  the  Romish 
church  found  she  had  denated  too  far  from  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament,  to  render  a  recon- 
citiatioT)  practicable,  she  jiroceeded  to  take  away  , 
the  key  of  knowledge,  by  opposing  every  possible 
obstacle  to  its  progress  ;  and.  having  availed  herself 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
people,  to    establish  her  claim  to  infallibility,  she 
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lecame  a  standard  to  herself.  Thus  she  rendered 
detection  impossible ;  nor  did  she  ever  feel  herself 
nfe  till  the  stage  was  completely  darkened,  till 
•very  chink  and  crevice  was  closed,  through  which 
ft  ray  could  penetrate.  Thus  was  the  reipn  of 
Riperstition  established  :    but,  were  we  to  attempt 

*  recital  of  a  thousandth  part  of  the  fearful  iiu- 
Ipeties  she  was  guilty  of,  and  the  bloody  tragedies 
ihe  acted  in  the  dark, — her  impostures,  oppressions, 
cruelties,  and  nmrders,— we  should  detain  you  till 
Hitdnight,  and  leave  the  tale  half  told.  SufHce  it  to 
rtiserve,  that  this  mystery  of  iniquity  was  founded 
Ki  a  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
was  completed  by  reducing  them  to  a  monopoly. 

•  Secondly,  The  next  remark  to  which  I  would 
request  your  attention  is,  that  heresies  have  seldom 
or  never  taken  their  rise  from  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Look  at  the  liiBtory,  trace  the  origin,  of 
the  principal  corruptions  of  Christianity  which  have 
^evailed  at  different  periods :  and  you  will  uni- 
formly find,  that  they  commenced  io  the  higher 
classes,  among  men  of  leisure  and  speculation; 
that  they  were  the  product  of  perverted  ingenuity 
and  of  unsanctified  talent.  Adapted  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  they  were 
the  invention  of  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. 
The  commonalty,  tenacious  of  the  habits  of  think- 
ing and  acting  to  which  tbey  have  been  trained, 
are  slow  in  adopting  novelties,  and  the  last  to  be 
^xatsled  by  the  illusious  of  hypothesis,  or  the  false 

[nemimts  of  theory.     The  progress  of  opinion  is 
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from  the '  kigher  to  tte  lower  orAerg ;  and  it  is  as 

unnatural' for  it  toi  begin  !iat' the  bottontvM'foii 

water  to  ascend  from  tke  rvalleys  'to  the  Snllfi   ' '  lAlci 

doctrine  oC  transubstantiation  i»  tc3^  i  tnncb  at'^wap 

with  common  sense  *  to  i  hare,  oviginatedi  i  witbi  thb 

common  people^  any  more*  than:  t^e'^doptmnis^'ol 

purgatory,  auricular,  confession,  the  worshi|(iidf  i^ 

host,  or  the  infallibtiity  o£  the  tK>pi^';'iall'  ofi<:#hi4hf 

w^re  gradually  obtruded'  ob>  tive  >  lahy ^  <by  the  i  ^IMt' 

flees  of  ia.  designing  priesthood;' wboSd>iiMeiid9t^ilttil 

ambition  >  they  pnomoted.  >  ( Par '  >  'from'  ninhlng  ^  ^  'itii& 

thesoi  {absurdities:  df  thear  own  aepc^di'th^  pMi(i4^J 

harassed,  confounded,  land  dismajr'ed, 't^erfef'ilvtiitt^ 

into  the  •  tmls  by  men*  >  vthh  ^  tmadef  •  iloidrcMlM^e'^M 

sKMils.'    Left  but  thei  grciattibodydf  ehe'>][ie^ 

enlightenedtby  >thei  >\Mrd>i(»f'@€^^  l<^t  th^M  tibti^ 

prehend  its '  truths,;  ahdnmbibe^ 'fts  mA)dms,  atid 

they  will  form  the;  firmeiitbQlwarks  against  thii' 

encroachments : :  pf  pbpery, »  as  Well  ^  as '  evety  othtt^ 

erroneous .  and .  deli»ve  system*  >  tt  i^  in  a '  vhl^iotts 

and  an  enlightened'<populMion,<  and  (sspecially  hi 

a(  yeomanry  and  ^  peasantry  informed '  and  actnated 

by  the  true^  spirit  of  reli^oil,  we  look'  fot<  thef-secu^ 

rity  and  preiervatidni  of :  its  >  best  intot^stsi'    tt  Mbb^ 

among  them tha^Chidstianitfir conitnenodd  its-^li^' 

tnumphs;  aniong^  tbeiii  itheorefetfmfl«i<)ri:4)f^gati^hy' 

Luther  found  ks.firstand  &sttet^i^nd^^  fiiidi^asflt- 

was^  in.  this  department  6£: society  ^oar  h^^igioi^^ 

first'  penetratedj,.  'should  the  time  arise  f6f  'itk  •  <fi^ 

appearance  in.  other  quarters>  itis  h&t^  thatit  wiB 

find  its  last  and  safe  retreat.         • 
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An  ingenious  allusion  was  made,  in  your  Report, 
to  catholic  emancipation— a  subject  on  which  the 
public  mind  is  much  divided.  To  agitate  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  that  measure,  on 
the  present  occasion,  would  be  highly  improper; 
but  1  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that,  however 
tun  sentiments  may  vory  on  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation, considered  in  a  jiolittcal  light,  we  are 
iinwimous  in  desiring  to  bestow  that  moral  eman- 
cipation which  is  of  infinitely  greater  value,  and 
which  will  best  ensure  the  wise  improvement  of  the 
^berty  catholics  possess,  as  well  as  of  tlie  power 
^ey  aapire  to.  We  are  most  solicitous  to  cmanoi'' 
pate  tJiem  from  that  iutolerable  yoke  of  superstition 
and  priestcraft,  under  which  reason  is  crippled  and 
made  dwarfish,  conscience  is  oppressed,  and  reli- 
gion expires.  We  are  perfectly  convinced,  that 
nothing  will  so  esaeiitiully  contribute  to  raise  our 
Ceilow-subjects  in  Ireland  to  their  just,  intellectual, 
ami  n>oral  elevation,  as  the  wide  and  ununpeded 
circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  I'lui 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  with  unabated  ardour  <irr> 
this  glorious  career.  Let  us  endeavour  togivft' 
Q8  wide  an  extension  as  possible  to  the  waters  of 
life.  Let  tliem  flow  freely,  in  opposition  to  th^ 
narrow  and  mischievous  policy  which  would  con-^ 
fine  them  in  artificial  pools  and  reservoirs,  wher^ 
tliey  become  stagnant  and  putrid.  Let  us  join 
our  prayers  with  our  efforts,  tliat  the  word  of  God 
may  have  "  free  course  and  be  glorified,"  whatever 
opposing  force  it  may  sweep  away  in  its  progress : 
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and  should  his  holiness  the  pope,  while  he  is 
buffeting  with  the  waves,  and  attempting  to  arrest 
the  current,  be  thrown  down,  and  his  triple  crown 
totter  and  tumble  from  h&  head  $  instead  of  feeUng 
the  smallest  concern,  let  us  rejoice  and  exult  in 
the  sure  presage  it  will  aflfbrd  of  the  speedy  arrivid 
of  that  long*looked-fbr  moment, ,  when,  at  ttna .  de^ 
cree  of  the  Eternal,  at  the  oath  of  the  ardiangel, 
Babylon  the  Great  shall  sink  like  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters. 
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If  the  Scriptures  are  in  reality  what  they  profess 
to  be,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  obli- 
gation we  are  under  to  make  them  as  extensively 
known  as  possible.  On  this  subject  we  must  allow 
them  to  speak  for  themselves ;  they  assert  their 
claim  to  be  received  as  an  immediate  revelation 
from  God,  an  inspired  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  iramortahty,  *'  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place"  to  direct  us  in  the  paths  of  salva- 
tion. They  affirm  themselves  to  lie  the  voice  of 
God  addressing  his  creatures  on  a  subject  of  the 
Isst  importance.  Whether  their  claim  to  this  cha- 
racter is  valid  or  not,  is  a  question  to  be  discussed 
with  infidels,  not  among  christians,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  put  out  of  view  in  discussing  the  merits  of 
this  society.  It  is  a  christian  institution,  set  on 
(bot  by  professed  christians  in  a  christian  land.  It 
it  strange  that,  among  men  professing  Christianity, 
m  doubt  should  arise  for  a  moment  on  the  propriety 
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of  circulating  as  widely  as  possible  the  records  of 
our  common  faiths  the  charter  of  the  common 
salvation. 

But  we  are  not  agreed  among  ourselves  on 
various  articles  of  belief,  on  the  diverse  modes  of 
discipline  and  of  worship.  True ;  nor  do  we  pro- 
fess such  agreement :  but  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
standard  to  which  we  must  all  appeal,  that  they 
contain  the  in&Uible  rule  of  the  faith  and  practioe 
of  christians,  we  are  agreed  ;  and  what  possible 
objection,  then,  can  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  other 
subjects  create  to  the  universal  distribution  of  the 
oracles  of  God?  Are  your  peculiar  views,  we 
would  ask  the  objector,  sanctioned,  in  your  appre- 
hension, by  these  oracles  ? — then,  instead  of  acth^ 
an  hostile  part,  we  are  your  allies  ; — ^for  we  are  cir- 
culating the  very  book  on  which  your  views  are 
founded  ;  we  are  diffusing  that  light,  [and]  that 
only,  by  which  you  profess  to  have  been  conducted 
to  the  conclusions  at  which  you  have  arrived. 
What  greater  advantage  could  you  wish  for  the 
propagation  of  your  doctrines,  than  that  mankind 
should  have  free  and  [universal]  access  to  the 
sources  of  your  own  conviction  ?  It  must  be  as- 
sumed for  granted  that  in  consequence  of  faithfully 
consulting  its  dictates  you  have  been  guided  aright 
Why  anticipate,  in  regard  to  others,  an  opposite 
result  ?  why  suppose  it  will  bewilder  them  in  the 
paths  of  error  and  heresy,  when  your  own  experi- 
ence attests  it  has  led  you  into  those  of  rectitude 
and  truth  ?      Is  it  agreeable  to  reason  to  expect 
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l^aX  the  same  tree  shall  bring  forth  good  txuit  and 
evil  fxuit;  or  that  the  same  fountain  will  send 
forth  sweet  wafer  and  bitter '? 

^,  In  the  midst  of  that  unhappy  diversity  of  senti- 
ment which  divides  professing  christians,  what  can 
Jie  conceived  more  unexceptionobly  proper  than 
,tlie  circulation  of  that  book,  in  the  belief  of  whose 
^^iration  we  all  concur,  and  may  therefore  act  in 
perfect  concert  and  liurniony,  without  the  smallest 
sacrifice  of  principle?  If  uur  professions  are  sincere, 
>l'e.aTe,  in  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  at  once 
.promoting  our  respective  views,  out  discriminating 
tenets,  and  exhibiting  an  edifyin*;  example  of  uoa- 
piuiity  and  concord,  combining  in  one  and  thesome 
jeflbrt  the  interests  of  charity  ami  of  truth.  i  ■-' 
,,  \Ve  are  aware  that  destructive  errors  may  be. 
^d  have  been,  deduced  Cmm  an  ^roiieous  itrter- 
ffFotation  of -the  Bible;  there  is  nothing  so  Absurd 
fsnd  oxtravagiint,  intbe  defence  of  whichit  hfts  not 
^eo  quoted;  but,  as  this  is'&ir  iroiu  implying  any 
^:;«ilectinn  on  tliat  sacred  book,  so  it  has  uniform))' 
gtrisen  fi'om  partial  and  defective  views  of  its  con- 
4)Biits, ;  where  single  passages  have  been  violently 
Jtora  front,  the^r  eoiinexion, ,  wd  made  to  speftk  n 
^f^uagc  jnost  remote;  from  the;  soo]>e  and  desiign 
^  ij^ei,  writjcr,  ,  The  proper  antidote  to  this  evil 
^,  [a], diligent  ai^d  serious  perusal  of  the  whole: 
^ijicji  will  seldom  fad.  to  all  practical  purposes,  to 
j^4;ertaiu  t)i:it  which  is  ambi^ous,  to  elucidate 
what  is  obscure,  and  explain  whiit  is  figurative 
^|d,.ipf!t^p(^g^^,j,  ^fi^^.a  full  conviction  that  a 
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eomprehensive  view  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  most 
efiectual  corrective  of  the  mistakes  into  which  we 
may  be  betrayed  by  the  cursory  perusal  of  de- 
tached portions^  it  is  the  invariable  jdan  of  this 
society  [to]  distribute  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures : 
nor  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  inconsistency  oi 
those  who^  deprecating  the  danger  of  this,  propose 
a  partial  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume,  wheiv :  it 
is  obvious  that  the  most  alarming  deviations  from 
truth  have  arisen  from  this  very  cause,  an  exclu- 
sive attention  to  particular  parts,  without  adverting 
to  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  whole,  and  the 
reciprocal  light  which  one  portion  of  Revelation 
derives  from  the  other.  If  *'  all  scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righlr 
eousness,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  part 
can  have  an  opposite  tendency,  or  how  the  with- 
holding a  portion  of  the  instruction  it  affords  can 
be  productive  of  more  illumination  than  giving  it  in 
all  its  extent.  '*  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  man,"  and  the  conduct  of  his  providence  in 
putting  his  revelation  into  our  hands,  without  the 
smallest  limitation  or  restriction,  affords  a  pre- 
sumption, or  rather  a  proof,  of  its  tendency  to 
good  and  good  only ;  [while,  of  the  contrary,]  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  without  contra- 
dicting the  decisions  of  infinite  wisdom.  If  a  part 
only  would  have  been  more  beneficial  than  the 
whole,  only  a  part  would  have  been  given ;  or  if 
the    benefit    to    be    derived   from    the    whole    is 
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restricted  to  some  privileged  class  or  order,  without 
extending  to  mankind  at  large,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly have  been  furnished  with  some  intimation 
of  this,  some  mark  or  criterion  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish those  favoured  individuals  who  are  allowed 
access  to  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  We  certainly 
are  at  a  loss  to  discern,  in  the  adversaries  of  this 
institution,  that  transcendent  piety,  that  lofty  supe- 
riority to  worldly  passions,  or  that  resplendent 
exhibition  of  the  christian  character,  wliich  might 
induce  a  suspicion  of  their  being,  in  some  peculiar 
manner,  the  confidential  depositaries  of  the  divine 
secrets.  Whatever  pretensions  of  this  sort  they 
may  really  possess,  we  can  only  lament  that  ex- 
treme modesty  and  reserve  which  has  so  effectually 
concealed  [them]  from  the  public  view. 

Gentlemen,  on  casting  a  survey  over  the  different 
orders  into  which  society  is  distributed,  I  am  at  an 
utter  loss  to  fix  on  any  description  of  persons, 
who  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  most  extensive 
perusal  of  tlie  word  of  God.  The  poor,  we  may 
be  certain,  will  sustain  no  injury  from  their  atten- 
tion to  a  book,  which,  while  [it]  inculcates,  under 
the  most  awful  sanctions,  the  practice  of  honesty, 
industry,  frugality,  subordination  to  lawful  autho- 
ritj',  contentment,  and  resignation  to  the  allotments 
of  Providence,  elevates  them  to  the  hope  of  "an 
inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away ;"  a  buuk,  which  at  once  secures  the 
observance  of  the  duties  which  attach  to  an  infe- 
rior condition,  and  almost  annihilates  its  evils,  by 
1.  i)  2 
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opening  their  prospects  into  a  state,  where  all  the 
inequalities  of  fortune  will  vanish,  and  the  ob- 
scurest and  most  neglected  piety  shall  be  crowned 
with  eternal  glory.  "  The  poor  man  rejoices  that 
he  is  exalted ;"  and,  while  he  views  himself  as  the 
member  of  Christ,  and  the  heir  of  a  blessed 
immortality,  he  can  look  with  undissembled  pity 
on  the  frivolous  distinctions,  the  fruitless  agitations, 
and  the  fugitive  enjoyments  of  the  most  eminent 
and  the  most  prosperous  of  those  who  have  their 
portion  in  this  world.  The  poor  man  will  sustam 
no  injury,  by  exchanging  the  vexations  of  envy  for 
the  quiet  of  a  good  conscience,  and  fruitless  repin-. 
ings  for  the  consolations  of  religious  hope.  The 
less  is  his  portion  in  this  life,  the  more  ardently 
will  he  cherish  and  embrace  the  promise  of  a  better, 
while  the  hope  of  that  better  exerts  a  reciprocal 
influence,  in  prompting  him  to  discharge  the  duties, 
and  reconciling  him  to  the  evils,  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  the  present.  The  Bible  is  the  treasure 
of  the  poor,  the  solace  of  the  sick,  and  the  support 
of  the  dying ;  and,  while  other  books  may  amuse 
and  instruct  in  a  leisure  hour,  it  is  the  peculiar 
triumph  of  that  book  to  create  light  in  the  midst 
of  darkness,  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  which  admits 
of  no  other  alleviation,  to  direct  a  beam  of  hope  to 
the  heart  which  no  [other]  topic  of  consolation  can 
reach ;  while  guilt,  despair,  and  death,  vanish  at  the 
touch  of  its  holy  inspiration.  There  is  something 
in  the  spirit  and  diction  of  the  Bible,  which  is 
found  peculiarly  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
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the  plainest  and  most  uncultivated  minds.  The 
simple  structure  of  its  sentences,  combined  with  a 
lofty  spirit  of  poetry ,^ — its  familiar  allusions  to  the 
scenes  of  nature,  and  the  transactions  of  common 
life, — the  delightful  interraixtiu-e  of  narration  with 
the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts.^and  the  profu- 
sion of  miraculous  facts,  which  convert  it  into  a 
sort  of  enchanted  ground, — its  constant  advertence 
to  the  Deity,  whose  perfections  it  renders  almost 
visible  and  palpable,— unite  in  bestowing  upon  it  an 
interest  which  attaches  to  no  other  performance, 
and  which,  after  assiduous  and  repeated  perusal, 
invests  it  with  much  of  the  charm  of  novelty: 
like  the  great  orb  of  day,  at  which  we  are  wont 
to  gaze  with  unabated  astonishment  from  infancy 
to  old  age.  What  other  book  besides  the  Bible 
could  be  heard  in  public  asscmbHes  from  year  to 
year,  with  an  attention  that  never  tires,  and  an 
interest  that  never  cloys?  With  few  exceptions, 
let  a  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  be  recited  in  a 
mixed  nmltitude,  and  though  it  has  been  heard  a 
thousand  times,  a  universal  stillness  ensues,  every 
eye  is  fixed,  and  every  ear  is  awake  and  attentive. 
Select,  if  you  caji,  any  other  composition,  and  let 
it  be  rendered  equally  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  see 
whether  it  will  produce  this  effect. 

The  importance  of  attaching  a  distinct  sanction 
to  the  rules  of  moral  conduct  is  immediately 
obvious ;  and,  whatever  eloquence  may  be  em- 
ployed in  painting  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the 
odious  deformity  of  nee,  will  have  little  influence 
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in  the  moment  of  temptation,  and  in  the  conflicts 
of  passion,  upon  the  most  cultivated  minds,  and 
on  those  of  an  inferior  description,  none  at  all. 
These  topics  appeal  to  feelings  which  are  feeble 
and  evanescent,  while  the  passions  to  which  they 
are  opposed  are  violent  and  intense.  Nothing 
short  of  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  accompanied 
and  enforced  with  the  prospect  of  eternal  happi- 
ness or  misery,  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
practice  of  what  is  right,  when  vice  and  crime  are 
recommended  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  or 
the  promise  of  immediate  advantage.  But  it  is 
the  word  of  God  only  to  which  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  is  attached,  and  which  incessantly  reminds 
us,  that  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  are  not  merely 
the  dictates  of  reason,  but  the  voice  of  God.  In 
human  instructions,  however  excellent,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  separation ;  the  instruction  is  [in] 
one  place,  the  sanction  in  another :  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  Scriptures  alone,  they  are  com- 
bined and  incorporated.  Here,  it  is  not  a  man 
addressing  his  exhortations  to  a  fellow-creature; 
it  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  Judge  of  the 
universe,  speaking  from  heaven,  and  grappling  xvith 
the  conscience  of  the  moral  and  accountable  being 
which  he  has  formed.  Let  this  persuasion  be 
really  and  deeply  felt,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  is 
''quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword.'*  There  is  no  room  for  evasion,  no  pretext 
for  [inattention],  and  no  possibiUty  of  escape,  ex- 
cept [by]  immediate  compliance  and  subrilisisidh. 


ADDRESS 

IN   BBHALr    OP  TnS 

BAPTIST  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION 

AT  STEPNEY. 
[Written  in   18tl  or  1818.] 


In  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  new 
seminary,  intended  to  be  established  near  London, 
for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  christian 
ministry,  we  are  desirous  of  presenting  a  short 
account  of  the  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated, 
and  the  objects  we  have  in  view. 

We  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  nothing  is  far- 
ther from  our  intention  than  to  interfere  with 
the  respectable  seminaries  already  subsisting,  from 
which  the  church  of  Christ  has  derived  essential 
benefit.  We  congratulate  the  public  on  their 
institution,  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  and  feel  a 
cordial  concurrence  with  the  views  of  their  gene- 
rous patrons  and  supporters.  We  are  persuaded, 
however,  that  the  ground  is  not  yet  so  fully  occu- 
pied as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  farther  extension 
of  the  means  of  instruction  to  students  in  theology ; 
and  thatj  among  the  churches  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  at  least,  a   difficulty  is  frequently 
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experienced  in  procuring  young  men  possessed 
of  those  qualifications  which  the  state  of  society 
renders  desirable.  Having  been  suppUed  by  the 
noble  munificence  of  a  worthy  individual^  with  a 
house  and  premises  at  Stepney,  well  fitted  for  an 
academy,  we  are  desirous  of  realizing  the  liberal 
intentions  of  the  donor,  by  carrying  into  execution 
the  plan  of  public  utility  he  has  meditated. 

At  this  period,  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for 
attempting  to  assist  young  men,  designed  for  the 
ministry,  in  the  acquisition  of  such  branches  of 
knowledge  as  may  quahfy  them  more  completely 
for  the  successful  discharge  of  that  sacred  func* 
tion:  since,  whatever  prejudices  unfavourable  to 
learning  may  have  formerly  prevailed  in  serious 
minds,  they  appear  to  have  subsided,  and  chris* 
tians  in  general  admit  the  propriety  of  enlisting 
literature  in  the  service  of  religion.  From  the 
recent  multiphcation  of  theological  seminaries 
among  protestant  dissenters,  such  an  inference 
may  be  fairly  deduced.  While  we  assert  the  ab- 
solute sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  for  every  saving 
purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  usefulness  of 
the  knowledge  derived  from  books,  in  unfolding 
many  of  its  obscurities,  explaining  many  of  its 
allusions,  and  producing  more  fully  to  the  view 
the  inestimable  treasure  it  contains.  The  primary 
truths  of  revelation,  it  is  acknowledged,  offer  them- 
selves at  first  view  in  the  sacred  volume ;  but  there 
are  latent  riches  and  gems  of  inestimable  value, 
which  can  be  brought  to  light  only  by  a   deeper 
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and  more  laborious  research.  There  are  number- 
less exquisite  harmonies  and  retired  beauties  in 
the  scheme  of  revelation,  which  are  rarely  dis- 
covered without  the  union  of  great  industry  with 
cultivated  talent.  A  collection  of  writings,  com- 
posed on  various  occasions,  and  at  remote  intervals 
of  time,  including  detached  portions  of  history  the 
most  ancient,  and  of  poetry  aivfully  sublime,  but 
often  obscure, — a  book  containing  continual  allu- 
sions to  manners  imknown  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  institutions  which  have  long  ceased 
to  exist, — must  demand  all  the  aid  that  ingenuity 
and  learning  can  bring  towards,  its  elucidation. 

The  light  of  revelation,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  not  opposite  to  the  light  of  reason ;  the  former 
presupposes  the  latter :  they  are  both  emanations 
from  tlie  same  source ;  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
Bible,  however  supernatural,  are  addressed  to  the 
understanding,  the  only  medium  of  information 
whether  human  or  divine.  Ilevealed  religion  is 
not  a  cloud  which  overshadows  reason ;  it  is  a 
superior  illumination  designed  to  perfect  its  exer- 
cise, and  supply  its  deficiencies.  Since  truth  is 
always  consistent  with  itself,  it  can  never  suffer 
from  the  most  enlarged  exertion  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  provided  those  powers  be  regidated  by  a 
spirit  of  dutiful  submission  to  the  oracles  of  God. 
The  evidences  of  Christianity  challenge  the  most 
rigid  examination  x  the  more  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive the  inqniiy,  the  more  convincing  will 
they    appear.     Unexpected    coincidences    between 
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inspired  history  and  the  most  undisputed  remains 
of  antiquity  will  present  themselves,  and  striking 
analogies  be  perceii'ed  between  the  course  of  pn>- 
Tidence  and  the  supreme  economy  of  grace.  The 
gradual  developement  of  the  plan  of  revelation, 
together  with  the  dependence  of  its  several  parts 
im  each  other,  and  the  perfect  consistency  of  the 
■Tfhole,  will  employ  and  reward  the  deepest  inres- 
tigation.  In  proof  of  the  assistance  reli^on  may 
flerive  from  learning,  rightly  directed,  we  appeal 
to  the  wTitings  of  an  Usher,  a  Newton,  and  a 
Bryant;  to  the  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity, 
who,  by  means  of  it,  unmasked  the  deformities  of 
polytheism ;  to  the  refonners,  whom  it  taught  to 
remove  the  sacred  volume  from  the  dust  and'ob- 
scnrity  of  cloisters,  and  exhibit  it  in  the  dialects 
bf  Europe;  and  to  the  victorious  impugners  of  infi- 
'delity  in  modern  times.'  Such  are  the  spoils  whidi 
sanctified  learning  has  won  from  superstition  and 
impiety,  the  common  enemies  of  God  and  man. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  notice,  among  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  cultivated  reason,  that  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  deficiencies,  and  sense  of  its 
'6wn  weakness,  which  prompts  it  to  bow  to  the 
■Authority  of  revelation,  and  depose  its  honours  at 
the  cross ;  since  its  incapacity  to  solve  the  most 
important  questions,  and  to  satisfy  the  most  dis- 
tressing doubts,  will  be  felt  with  the  truest  con- 
viction, and  attested  with  the  best  grace,  by 
i»Uch  as  have  made  the  largest  essay  of  its 
''powers.     -     " iiiTi-ji"     If     iii<i,|t|(ii 
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An  unconverted  ministry  we  look  upon  as  the. 
greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  the  church ;  nor 
would  we  be  supposed  to  insinuate,  by  the  pre- 
ceding obser^'ivtions,  that  education  can  ever  be 
a  proper  substitute  for  native  talent,  much  less  for 
real  piety :  wliat  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that  the  union 
of  all  will  much  enlarge  the  capacity  of  doing 
good.  Without  descending  to  particulars,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  remark,  for  example,  that  the  art 
of  arranging  ideas  in  their  proper  order,  and  of 
investigating  the  nature  of  diffferent  sorts  of  evi- 
d»ice,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  funr 
damentaJ  rules  of  composition  and  rhetoric,  are  of 
essential  service  to  a  public  speaker. 

The  existing  state  of  society  supplies  additional 
reasons  for  extending  the  advantages  of  academical 
education.  If  former  periods  have  given  birth  to 
more  renowned  scholars,  none  ever  produced  so 
many  men  of  reading  and  reflection  as  the  present ; 
never  was  there  a  time  when  books  were  so  mul- 
tiplied, knowledge  so  diffused, — and  when,  con- 
sequently, the  exercise  of  cultivated  talents  in  all 
departments  was  in  such  demand.  When  the 
general  level  of  mental  improvements  is  so  much 
Taised,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  teachers  of 
rehgion  to  possess  their  full  share  of  these  advan- 
tages, if  they  would  secure  from  neglect  the 
exercise  of  a  function,  the  most  important  to  the 
interests  of  mankind.  If,  in  the  days  of  inspiration, 
there  were  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  miraculous 
infusions  of   wisdom    did    not   supersede    human 
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means  of  instruction^  much  less  are  they  to  be 
neglected  in  the  present  times^  when  no  such 
communications  are  expected.  To  this  we  must 
add^  that  perverted  literature  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
divine  truth,  who  leave  no  effort  untried  to  re- 
commend their  cause  by  the  lustre  of  superior 
acquisitions,  and  to  form  in  the  public  mind 
the  dangerous  association  between  irreligion  and 
talents,  weakness  and  piety. 

In  insisting  so  strongly  on  the  advantages  of 
a  regular  education,  we  mean  no  disrespect  to 
those  excellent  persons  who  have  exercised  their 
ministry,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  church,  with- 
out thojse  advantages;  many  of  whom  are  men 
of  vigorous  minds,  who  have  surmounted  great 
obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  others, 
by  their  piety  and  good  sense,  well  fitted  for  the 
stations  which  they  occupy.  We  trust  that  such 
ministers  will  always  be  highly  esteemed  in  our 
churches:  there  are  situations,  it  is  probable, 
which  they  are  better  qualified  to  fill  than  per- 
sons of  a  higher  education.  To  the  improvement 
of  the  higher  classes,  however,  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied,  men  of  the  latter  character  are  best  suited ; 
and,  as  their  salvation  is  not  in  itself  less  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  lower  orders,  so  their  superior 
weight  in  society  attaches  to  their  character  and 
conduct  peculiar  consideration.  It  is  also  manifest, 
from  the  examples  of  a  Brainerd,  an  Elliot,  and 
a   Schwartz,   that   where  piety  in  a  candidate  for 
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the  ministry  is  once  secured,  a  course  of  acade- 
mical studies  is  no  impediment  to  the  growth  and 
developement  of  qualities  the  most  conducive  to 
success, — deep  humility,  eminent  spirituality,  un- 
shaken perseverance,  and  patient  self-denial. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  we  vjrish  to  see 
prevail  in  our  future  seminary,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  they  are  in  general  the  principles  of 
the  reformation;  and,  were  we  to  descend  to  a 
more  minute  specification,  we  should  add,  they 
are  the  principles  which  distinguish  the  body  of 
christians  denominated  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists.  While  we  feel  a  cordial  esteem  for  all 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ;  dis- 
claiming all  pretensions  to  that  vaunted  liberality 
which  masks  an  indifference  to  revealed  truth,  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  nothing  would 
give  us  more  concern  than  to  see  the  seminary  we 
have  in  contemplation  become  the  organ  of  infidel 
or  heretical  pravity. 

We  conceive  some  advantages  may  accrue  from 
fixing  the  proposed  seminary  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  It  may  be  hoped  that  its  pecuniary 
resources  will  be  benefited  by  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  commercial  opulence;  that  a  residence 
of  a  few  years  near  the  capital  of  a  great  empire 
may  give  an  expansion  to  the  youthful  mind ;  and 
that  the  means  which  it  affords  of  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  teachers  in  various  departments  of 
science,  no  where  else  to  be  found,  may  improve 
the  taste,  and  direct  the  exertions  of  the  students. 
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We  conclude,  with  recommending  our  imdefr- 
taking  to  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  with  expressing  our  hope, 
that,  through  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
in  a  copious  effusion  on  the  future  patrons,  tutors, 
and  students  of  this  seminary,  however  small  in  its 
beginning,  it  will  become  respectable  for  learning 
and  piety,  be  a  nursery  of  faithfiil  and  able  mi- 
nisters, and  a  blessing  to  the  church  of  Christ. 


.    ( 
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THE   BAPTIST   MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 


To  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  convened  in  London,  on  the  15th 
Instant. 

Bristol,  March  12,    1827. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  presume  to 
address  you  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  am  I 
certain  whether  I  am  perfectly  in  order  in  so 
doing;  but,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  crisis  in  the 
mission,  and  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  without  com- 
municating the  result  of  my  reflections  on  the 
important  business  which  has  called  you  together. 

Dr.  Marshman,  it  seems,  as  the  representative 
of  the  brethren  at  Serampore,  has  instituted  a 
demand  of  one-sixth  of  all  the  money  collected 
or  subscribed  towards  the  society,  to  be  paid 
annually  in  aid  of  the  missionary  operations  going 
on  there.  It  must  strike  every  one  as  strange, 
that  this  demand  should  almost  immediately  follow 
a  preceding  one  which  was  acceded  to,  which  he 
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then  professed  to  consider  as  perfectly  satiafactwy, 
and  as  putting  a  final  termination  to  all  Ai^te  <Nr 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  pecuniary  claims-^faaC^^ 
notwithstanding  this,  he  should  now  bring  fotwaiA'' 
a  fresh  requisition  of  one-sixth  of  the  same  amoimf;^ 
accompanied,  as  I  am  informed,  by  an  inthftatioi^^ 
that  it  is  possible  this  may  not  be  hia  ultinatufee» 
This  proceeding  has  all  the  appeamoe  of^stentti^ 
tive  process,  designed  to  ascertain  how  ^Hr  .^wl 
anxiety  to  avoid  a  breach  will  prompt  us  to' Etilriuti 
to  his  encroachments.  What  security>'iiaTe"'W^^ 
against  future  requisitions  if  we' yield 'to  the"  pts^^ 
sent  ?  What  reason  to  suppose  >  our  nady  >  c4ai&) 
pliance  in  this  instance  will  not  enoourifge^  hftn 
to  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  tnakin^^  fitftiwtf'^ 
demands?  It  has'all  the  appearance  of  tiie 'eomt"* 
mencement  of  a  series  of  .  unfounded  pret^nssoni ' 
and  endless  exactions.  <      -  v 

That  a  set  of  men,:  in  -the  chaxacber.  of  tm^' 
sionaries,  after  disclaiming  the  authority  of-  the' 
society  which  sent  them  out,  and  assertmg  Mi^ 
entire  independence^rr^-after  daiming  aii  absclata* 
coQtrol,  (whether  rightfully  otr  nct)i  oivter  a  lAtge* 
property  which  that  society  ha4  alivajii  confaMerecfct' 
as  its  own,  should  <^6maiad  an  annual*  payment^i 
froniiithoiBe  from  whom,  they -^!bad>'Myeti»d-.tiii^nM"( 
selves,,  and  Jhiis  attempt  Ito  aQQakajtheirfcbn^iteentS'- 
theiPitiibiitarieBi  is. a  proceeding  soaveely.MpaiaUbled" 
in  the  histiiry  of  human  aiffioiirs.    i.    i  <   i  r    w,>    .t:m/m 

I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  iUQ)dei2stand;;oaiwii0t 
principles  the  Serampore  fapotbordn,  iaiitlMiipofiition  ^ 

*     *  .'1      \:\ 
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H  m  which  they  have  placed  themselves,  have  any 
H  daim  whatever  on  the  funds  of  the  society  whose 
H  authority  they  have  renounced,  after  appropriating 
K  to  themselves  the  management  of  an  extensive 
revenue,  in  the  disposal  of  wliich  they  will  not 
brook  the  smallest  interference  or  control.     With- 

»out  reverting  to  former  grounds  of  controversy,  it 
will  surely  be  admitted  that  the  independence  we 
liave,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  conceded  to  them, 
is  reciprocal — that  our  right  to  it  is  not  less  than 
theirs — and  that  we  are  consequently  at  Uberty  to 
dispose  of  our  income  in  the  way  which  we  conceive 
roost  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  our  institution. 

Pit  may  be  very  proper,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, for  us  to  aid  the  brethren  at  Serampore 
by  occasional  donations,  regulated  by  the  state 
of  our  funds,  and  the  attention  necessary  to  other 
objects ;  but  this  is  essentially  different  fi-om  abso- 
HJutely  engaging  to  pay  an  annual  sum,  which 
^■would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  equally  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  this 
society.  As  our  brethren  of  Serampore  have 
chiefly  exerted  themselves  in  translations,  and 
are  confessedly  in  possession  of  great  pecuniary 
resources,  there  seems  no  imperious  necessity  for 
regularly  diverting  those  funds  to  their  aid,  which 
are  unequal  to  the  demand  which  Bengal  alone 
would  create,  were  our  mission  (a  most  desirable 
event)  concentrated  within  that  province.  Cal- 
cutta, to  say  nothing  of  other  stations,  cries  aloud 
for  more  labourers,  but  cries  in  vain. 
VOL.  IV,  K  *: 
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It  has  been  said  that  we  are  iodebted  foi;,]pvr 
success  to  the  celebrity  attached  to  the  nam99^cf4 
Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward;  and  th^t  I^ut  if/c 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  religious  pubjiic 
in  these  men,  our  funds  would  never  bay<e  b(9^ 
realized.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  tp  .  .\9^ 
advantage  of  such  a  circumstance  in  order  ^to  li^lWB 
the  society  into  subjection,  would  .not.berstQ^.niAls^ 
a  very  generous  use  of '  their  iBfluenoe.n^Hlv/I 
believe  it  is  a  mistake;  it  is  myifirni  convi^tiqn 
that  the  baptist  misskm,  Hke  other  kindred  iml|f* 
tutions,  rests  on  the  basis  of  its  own  merit^i^and 
thilt  it  will  not  fail  to  secute  the  confidenoerj^f 
the  public,  in  proportion  to  the  purity  ^  Gf(:its 
motives,  the  wisdom  6f  •  its^  counsels,  aod  iti^e 
utility  of  its  objects."  if  it  cannot  sustain  Ae 
ordeal  of  public  opinion  on  these  principles,,  >l^t 
it  sink,  rather  than  owe  its  support  to  the  illosaon 
of  a  name.  i 

To  contemplate  the  possibility  of  beiqg  oMi- 
pelled  to  an  opto  rupture  with  our  brethren  of 
Serampore  is  unquestionably  painful;  it  is  their 
knowledge  alone  of  our  extreme  reluctance:  to 
hazard  that  consequenee  which  imboldens .  ihem 
to  advance  these  exorbitant  claikna  If  we  can 
avoid  it  by  a  coi^sisHent  and- dignified  mode  of 
procedure,  let  it  be  avoided ;  but  if  peace  can 
only  be  purchased  by  an  ignominious  surrender 
of  our  rights  as  a  society, — by  a  tame  submrssion 
to  unreasonable  demands, — and  by  subjecting  it 
to  a   sort  of  feudal  dependence,  in  aU  time  to 
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come,    on  persons  we  know    not    whom»  whose 

character  we  cannot  ascertain,  and  whose  actions 

we  cannot  control,— the  purchase  is,  in  my  humble 

opinion,  too  dear.     The  treatment  of  the  Seram- 

pore  brethren  has  not  been  such  that  we  need  shrink 

from  its  most  ample  exposure  to  the  public  ;  nor 

iibve  We  any  other  censure  to  fear  on  that  head, 

4BkwBpt  it  be  for  lavishing  upon  them  a  too  over- 

'wfe«iing  <Hmfidence4      We   have   no  such  secrets 

'lo'ecniceal>  that  it  should  cost  us  a  large  annual 

pQtytDJent  to  secure  their  suppression^       • 

«>•    Of  the   three    brethren,   with    whondi  w^  w^re 

I  ^lately  in  treaty,  one  is  already  gonei  id^tp  eterq^ty> 

<imA  the    remaining    two    aj;e   ^v^mcing,  to   that 

•jj^riiKi  of  life  which  ought  to  make  ,U3  pay^  ere 

'  me  enter  into    engagetientSj ,  yyhich ;  will  give  to 

1  persons  of  whom   we   kjoow  .htt]e  pr  ^othi^ig  a 

;  pennanent  right  of  interference  with  p^r  Ainds, 

The  crisis  is   most  solemn ;  and  a  has^ty  com- 
pliance with  the  present  requisitipn  n^ay,  wl^en  it 
is  too  late,  make  matter  for  bjtt^r  and  una\;ailing 
repentance.     That  you  may  b^  indulged  pn  this, 
'  and  on  every  other  occasion,  with   ^^  the  wisdom 
I  which  isJ&rom  above,"  is  the  sincere,  prayer  lof, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
i  '  RoBfiRT  Hah-.* 

■f->i   .    .  '.  - 

:,,     •  f^f  letWr,  having  beea  publUh^  Uefoje,  could  not  with 
. .  propriety  be  withheld :  it  was  inserted  without  consulting  Mr. 
Foster.     For  the  remarks  from  that  gentleman  occasioned  by  this 
*   intdtertenee,  iee  vcrf.  vi.  a«  th«  ciid  iif  bis  "  Obserraticms/*— Ed. 
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An  aversion  to  religious  controversy  may  ^  an^i 
from  one  of  two  causes,  in  their  nature,  the.  niqst 
opposite,— a  contempt, of  religion  itself,  or  £^;^h 
degree  of  devotipp^  feeling.     They  who  consider, 
the  objects  of  religion  ^s  visionary  and  un<fprt^^. 
or  who,  rejecting  ri^v^Jation,  feel  their  inobiUty  jtoij 
find  a  place  w^bere  they  naay  fix  their  footing,  wilL 
naturally  feel  an   emotion   of  contempt  for  theor; 
logical   contests,  similar  to  that  which  we  should, 
experience  towards    men  who   were   fighting  for 
possessions  in  the  ain  , ; 

There  are  not  a  fe\Y:  wjip  would  engage  with  the 
utmost  seriousness  and  ardour  in  a  dispigit^e  oa  ^the,  < 
nature  and  effects  of  paper  currency,  lyhoiw.pijld, 
be  ashamed  of  being  suspected  of  dir.ectii;ig.jtheirji 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  most  weigh^^y  <mes-), 
tion  in  theology.  Attentive  to  all  ^the  ajspectsi  imd, , 
combinations  of  the  nu^terial  and  of  th^,  pql^tjic^^ 
world,  they  are  accustomed  to  i;egar(^  relig^9f).^,fi 
sort  of  Utopia,  a  land  of  shadow  ^nd .  of  Gcti^,  ^ 
where,  wrapt  in  pleasing  vision^  creduUty  reposes^ 
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on  the  lap  of  imposture.  Persons  of  this  sort  are 
so  completely  overcome  by  the  enchantments  of 
the  present  state,  so  entirely  devoted  to  tlie  wisdom 
which  St.  James  denominates  earthly  and  sensual, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  being  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  the  possibility  of  a  higher  order  of 
objects,  or  a  more  elevated  and  refined  condition 
of  being,  than  that  with  which  they  are  conversant; 
and,  though  they  may  possess  a  subtle  and  pene- 
trating genius,  they  are  not  less  disqualitied  for 
religious  inqnfries  than  an  idiot  or  an  infant. 
"They  mind  earthly  things." 

'  How  far  the  indisposition  to  religious  contro- 
versy, which  prevails  at  present,  may  be  juaUy 
ascribed  to  this  Sadducean  temper,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
some  this  indisposition  proceeds  from  a  better  cause. 
While  the  former  class  of  persons  think  religion 
not  worth  disputing  about,  there  are  others  who 
conceive  it  to  be  a  subject  too  sacred  for  dispute. 
They  wish  to  confine  it  to  silent  meditation,  to 
BWeeten  solitude,  to  inspire  devotion,  to  guide  the 
practice,  and  purify  the  heart,  and  never  to  appear 
in  pubhf  but  in  tlie  character  of  the  authentic 
iirterpreter  of  the  will  of  heaven.  They  conceive 
it  degraded  when  it  is  brouglit  forward  to  combat 
on  the  arena.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  a  dis- 
putatious humour  is  unfavourable  to  piety,  and  that 
controversies  in  rehgion  hure  often  been  unneCCs- 
Barily  multiplied  and  extended ;  but  how  they  can 
be  dispensed  with  altogether  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
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disbbver,  tintil  s^me  oth^r  method  ul  iiscovMediof 
confbting  error  than  sdund  and  fioitiA  <  mrguqiealv 
Ai  we  no  longer  live  m  times  (God  be  thenkedil) 
when  coercion  can  be  Employed,  or  wfaeii'any*ia(fi^ 
vidual^  or  any  body  of  men>  is  invested  with  ikhak 
authority  which  (iould  silence  disputes^ : by)  an 
oracular  decision^  there  appears  no  pdqsibili^.  of 
maintaining  the  interests  of  truths  wkfaout  haMi^ 
recourse  to  temperate  and  otndid  coniimrersji^ 
Perhaps  the  sober  use  of  this  weapon  may  ^not^jbt 
without  its  admntages  even  at  the  present^  teflnooi 
Proiie  as  we  are  to  ektrevAe^,  may  thercf  ^botii^ 
somi^  reason  to  apprehend,  we  have,  passed  tfcop 
that  propensity  to  magnify  every  diflbreneb  aoki' 
sisting  aiirlongst  christians  to  a,  neglect  of  (jwt 
disciKbiindttion  ;  to  a  liabit  of  contempfattiiig ;  tke 
chrisdin  system  as  one  in  which  there  is 'littie^or 
nothing  that  retnah^  to  be  explored?  Let' os 
(Cultivate  the  most  cordial  esteem  foir  all  that  love 
the  Loi^d  Jesus  Christ  m  sincerity.  Let  us  anrxiottily 
guard  against  that  asperity  and  contempt^  widdi 
have  too  dften  mingled  with  theological  ddbatei'; 
but  let  us  aim,  at  the  same  tirn^,  td  'nee^ilhti  bud 
retain  the  most  accurate  conceptions  <  (df  veli^iB 
truth.  Every  improvement  in  the  kn^wledgei.  <lf 
Christ,  knd  the  mysteries  of  his  gospeli^^ will' (abun- 
dantly compensate  for  the"  labomr  landKatteiitiim 
necessary  to  its  attainment.  ^  •  :  .n  ■  •- n:  j. 
However  nhhappily  controversies  havei  toa>ofieD 
been  conducted,  the  a^sist^nrvee  they  have  affi^idcd 
in  the  discovery  of  trath  is  noV  li^tA  wtjiheoa- 
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sidarable.  Not  to  mention  the  Reformation,  which 
was  principally  effected  by  controversy,  how  many 
ttuths  have  by  this  means  been  set  in  a  clearer 
view !  and,  whilst  the  unhappy  passions  it  has 
awakened  have  subsided,  the  light  struck  out  in 
the  collision  has  been  retained  and  perpetuated. 
'  As  the  pliysical  powers  are  scarcely  ever  exerted 
to  their  utmost  extent,  but  in  the  ardour  of  combat, 
so  intellectual  acumen  has  been  displayed  to  the 
most  advantage,  and  to  the  most  effect,  in  the 
contests  of  argument.  The  mind  of  a  contro- 
veraialist,  warmed  and  agitated,  is  turned  to  all 
■piarters,  and  leaves  none  of  its  resources  unem- 
-ployed  in  the  invention  of  arguments,  tries  every 
M'eapoD,  and  explores  the  hidden  recesses  of  a 
subject  with  an  intense  vigilance,  and  an  ardour 
whicli  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  a  calmer  state  of 
mind  to  command.  Disijigenuous  arts  are  often 
resorted  to,  personalities  arc  mingled,  and  much 
irritative  matter  is  introduced;  but  it  is  the  busi- 
,ne88  of  the  attentive  observer  to  separate  these 
&om  the  question  at  issue,  and  to  form  an  impar- 
itiei  judgement  of  the  whole.  In  a  word,  it  may  be 
truly  aflirnied  that  the  evils  of  controversy  are 
jtransient,  the  good  it  produces  is  permanent. 
Nni  These  observations  1  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
madery  as  an  apology  for  the  republication  of  a 
treatise  which  is  confessedly  controversial.  Coin- 
ciding with  the  venerable  author  in  the  general 
aim  and  di-ift  of  the  following  sheets,  I  am  lar  from 
(hedging  myself  to  the  approbation  and  support  of 


every: position^  eohtamed  ksftthemt'tii&r'^wt^dfil' 4)6 
understood  to  attachi«ifl  llie  iinporiisvA^e  toisotti^Mdf 
ti)e  points  of  discussiony  which  tknty  uppdu-j  I  inf  I  his 
estimation,  to  have  possessed.       -  -J'  -•  r-ijoi  >'in  .q 

I£  there  be  ^tay  impreesioni  in  ^  thi^  fiifioinng 
treatise>  which  hxq^lies  that  <  the'  queskibm^^at^iinGriie 
betmxt  the  o^vkiito  and  artnimanS' irdo  oC^^uihe 
nature  o{  fmdamenfuiii  (of  Which, <'h(^\^l^i$ii^an 
not  awarei)  I  beg  Itevey  ^M  as^  ih^^tod  l4J»fc- 
cei^ed,  to  express*  my  explicit  disi^ent'^niKii^g^^^y 
sa/iidied  that  up^ti  either  ty^&in  Ih^  fbondittleittpc^f 
h^iisaii  Uopb'  refi^in  unshaken^  atid  <that  >«b^f&Us 
^notjbing,  i^  th^  contrariety  of  vii^wa  e^rtsftpf^ti^ 
thefd^  stibje<it»,  Whic^h 'ought'to' 6bMrik^  thfe  ^mm 
CG^dkl  affection  landfih^abiohy  aiidolij^<ehrifi«kn^i>  >  ^ 

HaiviKkg  bo  pe<^Uhl£iry '  ^  itile^eM  m  thib'  j  >^oHl2pI 
tnay,  perhaps,  be -alldwed  hf^ith-i^ore  freedomrto 
communicate  my  opinion  lof  its' tn^riC.'  ^il  akn  tnudh 
n^istaken  if  the  dandid  reader  witt  not  ^emeiv^^  tti 
the  author  an  unpartiallove  ^  truthj  togethof  >  with 
a  degree  of  ingenuity  ^  and  Acuteness  bi  H^  iBsa- 
tratioh  and  defence,  not  always  to  l^ji&M  wifb  in 
tbeologitel  discussions;        '      ^      ♦        ^     i  » 'ii«)'):iij 

The  sentiments  i  of  my  hbnouiied  faifeh^fti  iwe^ 
decidedly  calvinisti'Cfc  His  object,  howWer,-  i  i^  thp 
following '  treatise,  was '  not  *o  Irttdh  *«0  -tieik)finn(^iMl 
that  system  in  general,  as  to*  di^ei^k^^i&'from 
certain  excrescences,  whith  he'  con^drt^ed  hs' infeak- 
ening  its  evidence  and  hhpMrihg  its'  beatityi  ^Oti 
reviewing  his  religious  tenets  during  the  "latter 
years  of  his  life,  and  impartially  ix)nipaiihg  them 
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sdvithj^tlie '  StanptureS)  he  was  led  ta  i  discard  Bome 
liopinions  which  he  had  formerly  embraced,  and 
,  iff  hich  he  afterwards  came  to  consider  as  havit^a 

pernicious  tendency. 
'_r  .From  the  moral  impotence  which  the  omcles  of 
>tn)th' ascribe  to  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  a  certain 
dhsB  of  divines  were  induced  to  divide  moral  and 
I  .religious  duties  into  two  classes,  natural  and  spiri- 
(tual ;  comprehending  under  the  latter  those  which 
.require  spiritual  or  supernatural  assistance  to  their 
ipeiiormaiice,  and  under  the  former  thofie  which 
demand  no  such  assistance.  Agreeable  to  thia  dis- 
.  tinctioii,  they  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  <^  all 
imen  to  abstain  from  the  outward  acts  of  sin,  to 
read  the  ScriiHures,  to  ireqoent  the  worship  of 
I  God,  and  to  attend  with  serious  assiduity  to  the 
means  of  grace ;  but  they  supposed  that  repen- 
,tanoe,  faith  in  Cliriat,  and  the  exercise  of  geauine 
linternal  devotion,  were  obligatory  only  to  the  ce- 
, generate.  Hence  tiieir  ministry  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  an  exhibition  of  the  peculiar  mysteries 
of  the  gospel,  with  few  or  no  addresses  to  the 
unconverted.  Tiiey  conceived  themselves  Dot 
warranted  to  urge  them  to  repent  and  believe  the 
gospel,  —  those  being  thq  sjia-itual  duties,  from 
I  whose  obligation  tliey  were,  released  by  the, inability 

contracted  by  the  fall.         i.    i  ■    . 

These  conclusions  were  evidently  founded  upon 
two  assumptions:  first,  that  the  impotence  which 
the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  unrejjenerate  is  free 
.from    blame,  so  as    to  excuse  them  from   all    the 
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duties  to  which  it  exteodsk  In  opposition  to,  this^ 
the  author  of  the  following  trenti^e  has  pi^ed*  i^ 
a  very  satisfactory  mannery  that. the  inability  uii4^^ 
which  the  unconverted  labour  is  altogether  of  :a 
moral  nature,  consisting  in  th^  corruptio];^  pf  ftli^ 
will,  or  an  aversion  to  things  of  a  spiiit^i^  ^d 
divine  nature  that  is  in  itself  cx^iminal;  -mi^d  .t^at;^ 
so  far  from  afibrding  an  excuse  for  what  wp^lff 
otherwise  be  a  duty,  it  stamps  with  it$  ow^,'Cl^ 
racter  all  its  issues  and  productions.  .    ^   ,;., 

In  considering  the  moral  character  pf  an  actic)^ 
we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  its  motive  ;,  aiqd 
accotding  as  that,  is  .criminal,  laudable^  or,ii)4^{^ 
i'ent,  tp  characterise  the  action  whence  it  proceeds. 
The  motive,  however^  appears :  no  otherynsi^,  en; 
titled  to  commendation^ .  than  as  it  inidicates  the 
disposition  of  the  agent ;  so  that,  in  analy^g  the 
elements  of  moral  character^ .  we  can  ascei;^  no 
higher  than  to  the  consideration  of  the  disposition, 
or  the  state  of  the  will .  and .  of  the  affections^  as 
constituting  the  essence  of  that,  portion  of  virtue 
or  of  vice  which  we  respectively  ascribe  to  it.  To 
proceed  farther  wiH  only  involve  us  in  a  circle ; 
since  to  whatever  we  might  trace  the  disposition 
in  question,  should  we  be  induced,  for  example, 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  free  exercise  of  thie  will,  thi^t 
exercise  would  fall  under  the  same  pred^c^OQiei^t, 
and  be  considered  either  as  virtuous  oi:  vicious, 
according  to  the  disposition  whence  it;  proceeds. 
When  the  Scriptures  have  placed  the  inability  of 
mankind  to  }  ield  holy  and  acceptable  ob^diencp,  in 
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an  evi!  disposition,  or  in  blindness  or  hardness  oC 
heart,  they  have  conducted  us  to  the  ultimate  poind 
on  this  subject,  and  have  established  the  doctrine 
of  human  criminaiity  upon  a  basis  which  cannot  be 
shaken  or  disturbed,  witliout  confounding  the  first 
prmciples    of  moral   discrimination.     Though    this 
is  manifest,  this  impotence  is  entirely  of  a  moral 
nature,  totally   distinct   from    the   want  of  natural 
faculties.     It  is  equally  evident,  that,  to  whatever 
extent  it  exists,  while  it  actually  subsists,  it  Is  as 
effectdal  an  impediment  to  the  performance  of  holy 
actions   as   any    physical  privation  whatever :  and 
otl  that  account,  and  on  that  alone,  may,  without 
absurdity,  be  styled  an  iiiaf>i/lti/.     Tliis  important 
distinction  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  our  earlier 
divines,  though  they  neglected  to  avail  tliemselvos 
6f  it  as  fully  as  they  ought :    it   is   clearly  stated 
try  the  great  Mr.  Howe,  in  his  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous,  as  well  as  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Baxter  in 
several   of  his  practical   works.     But  the   carlleEt 
regular  treatise  on  this  subject  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  meet  -with,  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Truman, 
an  eminent  nonconformist  divine.      In  his  Disser- 
tation on  Moral  Impotence,  as  he  styles  it,  he  has 
■anticipated  the  most  important  arguments  of  suc- 
'ceeding  writers,  and  has  evinced  throughout  a  most 
'masterly  acquaintance  with  his  subject.     This  work 
'is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  respect  by  Nelson, 
in  bis  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  who  remarks  that    his 
thoughts  were  original,  and  that  he  had  hit  upon 
'a    method    of    defending     Calvinism,    against    the 
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dbje^tbnsnof 'Bull  ahd^  dtliers^  picaliar  to  himselti 
His  claidi  t6  perrfedt  'origmality;hol/viiFer,/M»  ilot^OJ 
well  fouhded  as  Nelsba  supposed^  '  Since  Ins  4ii^^^i^ 
the  subject  has  been  fully  disQussed:Ji)y:Jtbe  cde-* 
brated  Jotiathan  fidwardsy  in  his  Treatise '  on '  ^i^ 
Will,  ^nd  the  i£stiiietion  < .  defended^ '  ^ with  ^Al  I » the ' 
def)th  and  predsioiL  peculiar  to  <  >  (tfaab  ^  amakibg  I 
geniui^  ••  •  ■'•''   i/'•■^•■    /ift  InoJ 

Another  principle,  .tesum^  asi  a  4)asis  liy  itfaaBl 
high  '  ca^^nists,'  •  is,!  I^t  Ihe  satne  > things '  ^attnot  1 
be  iha  duty  jof  :iilan  dnd  the  gift  of  God9^€U,  ini 
othen  wdrds,  tdoali  \that  is  matter  of'jpronateQucan^^ 
oh'  norbccasiDiil^  be<  the-  matter  t  of  obligatScm*'  - 1  i  i  T%el> 
Seripturesi  Ir^ueiiiily^  afflnxi  fpdth  {anda^e^entahoe) 
tOibe.theJrgiftl'of'God;  beode  iit  is  concluded  thall^ 
theiy  dann4t  i  he  :obligktoiiy .'  out  ( tb^ '  xtnuegenerate/^^J  t 
a  concl^isibn  di^metncaUy^opposed  to  iaop tuneable- 
pass^es  in  the  Old  and  Newi  Testaii|jentv)Yviiich] 
insist,  ill  the  most  •  peremptory'  stylf^^  on-  true  <  con4 . 
version  and  a ^  lively!) faith i  as  the  most  essential! 
duties,  which  cither  passagte  are  equallyi  express^  in 
el^ibiting  sis  matter:  of  promise.  :>«'^A;  new  heart- 
will  Lgivfcl  them/^  siysithe  Lord,  by  Eaekifel,  *^aild' 
a  njewispiriit  \i^il  I  jintwithin  them;  4UidiI>  wiSitiikcl' 
away. the  heart  of  istone,  and  >giTe<themi,ta  he^'] 
of  flesh.''  The ^  same  propfadi  cries^  •■  ff  Make  >  (^iduf ^  i 
selve8.a!new  heaili';  for  ilvhy  >WiU  ye  >diei<yttnb<Mffie^ 
of  Israel  27<—«^ih  exalct  accordajnoewilEhHtbe 'language  { 
of  St;  James,^i  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  simi|fei^  ntA' 
purify  your  hearts,  ye  doubfe-minded.f^!'  Th«  buc^J 
then  of  omr  Savioar's  ministry,  as  well  as  thatnof  bis ' 


I 
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foierunrter.waB,  "Repent,  foi'  the  kingdom  trf  God 
is  at  hand ;"  while  St.  Peter,  who  perfectly  kne** 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  affirms  that  Christ  is 
"  exalted,  to  give  repentance  and  the  remission  of. 
ans."  "Circumcise  your  hearts,"  said  Moses, 
*'  aod  be  no  longer  stiffnecked,"  The  same  MoseS 
had  been  preriously  commissioned  to  declare,  "  The 
Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and  the 
heirt  of  thy  seed."  Now  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  I 
the  Komans,  to  regard  as  the  distinguishing  <  &a- ' 
ture  of  the  truly  regenerate — of  him  "who-  is^ia 
Jew  inwardly,  whose  praise  is  not  of  man,  butiof) 
God."  Whoever  impartially  weighs  the  import  oi' 
theae  scriptures,  must  be  convinced  that  the  same 
things  are,  in  fact,  matter  of  command  and  the 
subject  of  promise,  and  innst  consequently  be  pre-!' 
pared  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  lntiniteW»«j 
dora  on  this  subject,  however  much  he  may  be  at;  a  ■ 
loss  to  explain  or  account  for  it.  The  consistency 
of  the  ]iromises,  and  of  ttiu  commands  in  question,  > 
arises  from  the  matter  of  each  being  of  a  moral 
nature.  If  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  reflect,!  we  , 
shall  perceive  that  the  will,  and  the  will  only^  is  the' 
proper  object  of  command;  and  that  an  agent  is' 
no  otherwise  accountable,  or  susceptible  of  moral 
government,  than  as  he  is  the  subject  of  voluntary 
powers  ;  we  slinll  also  perceive,  that  the  disordered 
state  of  the  will,  or  the  radical  indiepositioa  of  an 
agent  to  comply  witli  legitimate  commands,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  by  no  means  exempts  him  from 
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their  obligation^  nor  tends,  in  the  least  dfi^ree^-to 
render  the  addressing  such  commands  to. himi  ab- 
surd or  improper.  That  they  will. not  be  complin 
vrith^  while  that  disordered  state  6ubsist8>  is  txuie^: 
but  legitimate  commands^  enforced  by  proper  satit^- 
tions^  are  amongst  the  strongest  motives ;  ithoit  ^j^^, 
they  tend^  in  their  own  nature,  to  incline  thi^ ;  ?m^, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  withheld  >  i  mii^ut 
vhrtually  relinquishing  the  claim  of  audioorilBy  r  md 
dominion.  This  may  suffice  to  eidnoe  tibbe/jpitp- 
priety  of  issuing  comnmnds,  nobwithstoading  ,  t^e 
known  and  radical  indisposition  to  oamfiy^iiff, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whatever  b0  t))e 
state  of  the  wilL  m.  •  ;  <»>  ?: 

With  respect  to  the  other  sid^  ofitheniuppQ^ 
contradiction,  what  can  be  plaineif  than  that  the 
will,  as  well  as  every  other  faculty  of  the  naindjris 
under  divine  control,  and  that  God  can,  wit^' hi- 
finite  ease,  in  what  instances  and  in  what  mamnfer 
he  please,  so  change  and  modify  it,  as  to  induce^  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  compliance  with  his  requi- 
sition ?  What  should  prevent  him,  at  whos«  ,di^ 
posal  are  the  hearts  of  the  mightiest  of  men,  ^'to 
make  his  people  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power  JT  i 

It  is  instinctive,  as  well  as  amusing,:  to:  it$€^  ^e 
coincidence  which  is  often  fouiKl  betwiii:t,.ay§t^^8 
which  appear,  at  first  view,  at  the  utxoost .  YuriM^ 

■ 

from  each  other.  The  grosser  aroainianis  w^^  {pe- 
lagians contend,  that  it  is  the  duty  oi^  all, |;[|N^n,|tQ 
repent  and  believe,  because  all  possess  an  inherit 
power  of  so  doing,   without  special  iga^ « .  4iwne 
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assistance.     The   high  calviniats,  on  the  contrary, 
deny    that  men,   in  a  state  of  unregeneracy,    are 
under    an  obligation  to  perform  those  duties,   be- 
cause they  are  not  possessed  of  tlie  requisite  ability. 
Thus,   both  concur  in  making   moral  ability   the 
measure  of  obligation  ;  a  position  which,  wlien  the 
terms  are  accurately  defined    and  cleared  of  their 
ambiguity,  conducts  us  to    this  very  extraordinary 
I  conclusion,  that  men  are  obliged  to  just  as  much  of 
duty  as  they  are  inchned  to.      On  these  and  other 
points  connected  ivith  them,  the  reader,  if  we  are 
'  tiot    mistaken,    will    find    much    solid    instruction 
'  iti  the  following  treatise,   accompanied    with   such 
a  constant  attention  to  the  great  end  of  theological 
1  discussion — the  promotion  of  practical  piety,  as  cim 
-  scarcely  fail  of  affording  high  satisfaction  to  serious 
minds.     To  this  treatise,  and  to  another  on  a  similar 
Kulgeet,  by  my  excellent  and  judicious  friend,  Mr. 
Fuller,  the  dissenters  in  general,  and  the  baptists 
in  particular,  are  under  great  obligation,  for  eman- 
cipating them  from    the  fetters   of  prejudice,  and 
■  giving  free  scope  to  the  publication  of  the  gospt^l. 
'  By  these  means  a  considerable  revolution  has  been 
effected  in   the    sentiments   of  the  denomii^on 
'■'•to  which  I  have  the  honoinf  to   belong :  the  ex- 
'  crescences    of  Calvinism   have  been    cut  off;— the 
■' points  of  defence  have  been  diminished  in  numlwr, 
"  and  better  fortified ; — truth  has  shone  forth   with 
*  bri^ter  lustre ; — and    the  ministry    of  the  gospel 
'  has  been  rendered  more  simple,  mom  practical, 
and  more   efficacious.  lUnt    litn^fU  ms    !■>    vjitut^ 
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In  reply  to  such  as  may  object  to  the  metar 
physical  subtlety  which  pervades  some  parts  of  the 
following  treatise^  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  dis- 
tinction admirably  illustrated  by  the  author  of  the 
Light  of  Nature  Pursued.*  He  observes^  that 
although  metaphysical  reason  rarely,  if  ever,  con- 
duces to  the  discovery  of  truth,  it  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  detection  of  sophistry ;  and  that  the 
mist  and  confusion  in  which  moral  subjects  have 
been  involved,  by  crude  and  undigested  metaphy- 
sics, can  only  be  exploded  by  the  temperate  use  <tf ' 
that  which  is  true  and  genuine :  so  that  the  cliief ' 
praise  of  metaphysics  is  the  cure  of  its  own  iltl^ 
the  repair  of  the  mischief  which  itself  has  wrought 
The  reader  will  observe  that  the  author  employs 
metaphysics,  not  to  rear  the  fabric  of  truth,  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  profound  deference  to 
inspiration,  but  to  demolish  a  rotten  superstructure 
which  conceals  its  beauty.  For  the  want  of  ele- 
gance or  polish,  discernible  in  the  following  sheets, 
it  will  be  sufficient  apology  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  the  author,  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  early 
education,  had  no  other  resources  to  depend  upon, 
in  his  religious  inquiries,  than  what  were  derived 
from  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  and  his  un- 
biassed integrity  of  heart.  Had  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  literary  culture,  he  would  have  undoubt- 
edly written  in  a  style  and  manner  more  adapted 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  superior  classes :  whe- 
ther his  reasoning  would  have  been  more  cogent, 

•  Abraham  Tucker. 
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or  his  method  of  handling  his  subject  better  fitted 
for  the  instruction  of  plam  serious  christians,  for 
whose  benefit  he  principally  laboured,  is  more 
questionable. 
.Gratitude  and  veneration  compel  me  to  add,  that 
w^th.  all  the  imperfections  of  the  work,  and  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  author  of  it  laboured, 
I.  ^a^  ever  esteem  it  one  of  the  greatest  favours 
a^^^ulgeijit  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  me, 
to.  ^ye  possessed  such  a  Either,  whom,  in  aU  the 
ef^ntjial  Secures  .of  qhaiacter,  it^iyiU  be  my  hum- 
b^ie^  ambition  to  imitate,,  though  consciou^i  it;  must; 
bQ  . 
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PREFACE  TO  JANEWAY'S  LIFE. 


[VVrittsv  in  1816] 


At  the  request  of  a  highly  esteemed  friend,  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  remarkable 
narrative^  now  republished,  to  the  serious  attentioa 
of  the  reader.  It  exhibits  a  life  eminently  fortned 
on  the  example  of  Christ,  and  a  death-bed  scene 
of  extraordinary  elevation  and  triumph.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  jbo  contemplate  either,  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  memorial,  without  feeling 
an  increasing  conviction  of  the  reality  and  dignity 
of  true  religion.  I  am  aware  that  some  will  object 
to  the  strain  of  devout  ecstasy  which  charaoterizes 
the  sentiments  and  language  of  Mr.  Janeway  in  his 
dying  moments ;  but  I  am  persuaded  they  will  meet 
with  nothing,  however  ecstatic  and  elevated,,  but 
what  corresponds  to  the  dictates  of  scripture  and 
the  analogy  of  the  &ith.  He  who  recoUeots  that 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  "  peace  which  paaseth  all 
understandings  and  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory,"  will  not  be  offended  at  the  lively  etxpressioDS 
of  these  contained  in  this  narrative :  he  will  be 
more  disposed  to  lament  the  low  state  of  his  own 
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religious  feeling  than  to  suspect  the  propriety  of 
sentiments  the  most  rational  and  scriptural,  merely 
because  they  rise  to  a  pitch  that  he  has  never 
reached.  The  sacred  oracles  aiford  no  counte- 
nance to  the  supposition  that  devotional  feelings 
are  to  be  condemned  as  visionary  and  enthusiastic, 
merely  on  account  of  their  intenseness  and  eleva- 
tion: provided  they  be  of  a  right  kind,  and  sprmg 
from  legitimate  sources,  they  never  teach  us  to 
suspect  they  can  be  carried  too  far.  David  "  danced 
befiwe  the  Lord  with  ail  his  might ;"  and  when  he 
■was  reproached  for  degrading  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  by  indulging  these  transports,  he 
replied,  If  this  be  to  be  vile,  "I  will  yet  make 
myself  more  vile."  That  the  objects  which  interest 
^e  heart  in  religion  are  infinitely  more  durable 
and  important  than  all  others,  will  not  be  disputed : 
and  why  sliould  it  be  deemed  irrational  to  be 
•ffected  by  them  in  a  degree  somewhat  suitable  to 
their  value,  especially  in  the  near  prospect  of  theu" 
full  and  perfect  possession  .'  Why  should  it  be 
deemed  strange  or  irrational  for  a  dying  saint,  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  immortal  good, 
to  feel  an  unspeakable  ecstasy  at  finding  he  has 
just  touched  the  goal,  finished  his  course,  and  in 
a  few  moments  is  to  be  crowned  with  life  ever- 
lasting? While  he  dwells  on  the  inconceivably 
glorious  prospect  before  him,  and  feels  himself  lost 
in  wonder  and  gratitude,  and  almost  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  bis  unutterable  obligations  to  the 
love  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer,  nothing  can  be 
F  r  2 
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more  natural  and  proper  than  his  sentunents  and 
conduct.  While  the  Scriptures  retain  their  rank 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,-r-while  there 
are  those  who  feel  the  power  of  true  religion, — ^such 
death-bed  scenes  as  Mr.  Janeway's  will  be  coiitem- 
plated  with  veneration  and  delight.  It  affpr^s  no 
inconsiderable  confirmation  of  the  truth  ^pf  chxisr 
tianity,  that  the  most  celebrated  sages  pf  pa^xa 
antiquity^  whose  last  moments  have  heexK  ?xhi,- 
bited  with  inimitable  propriety  and  beauty,  pre- 
sent nothing  equal  nor  similar;  nothing  of  that 
singular  combination  of  humility  and  elevation, 
that  self-renouncing  greatness,  in  which  the  crea- 
ture appears  annihilated,  and  God  all  in  all.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  the  serious  reader  will  not  find, 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  Mr.  Janeway's  life,  the 
most  perfect  form  of  Christianity :  he  will  find  it, 
not,  as  it  is  too  often,  clouded  with  doubts  and 
oppressed  with  sorrows ;  he  will  behold  it  ascend 
the  mount,  transfigured,  glorified,  and  encircled 
with  the  beams  of  celestial  majesty. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Janeway,  in  his  last  moments, 
while  it  developes  the  native  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  standard  to 
ordinary  christians.  He  affords  a  great  example 
of  what  is  attainable  in  religion,  and  not  of  what 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation.  Thousands 
die  in  the  Lord,  who  are  not  indulged  with  the 
privilege  of  dying  in  triumph.  His  extraordinary 
diligence  in  the  whole  of  his  christian  career,  his 
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tenderness  of  conscience,  his  constant  vigilance, 
his  vehement  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, met  with  a  signal  reward,  intended,  probahly, 
liot  more  for  his  own  personal  advantage,  than  as 
1^  persuasive  to  others  to  walk  in  his  steps.  As  he 
vtBs  incessantly  solicitous  to  improve  his  graces, 
jftirify  his  principles,  and  ^^  to  perfect  holiness  in  the 
ffear  of  the  Lord,"  no  wonder  he  was  favoured  with 
alb  abundant  entrance  into  *'  the  joy  of  his  Lord." 
'*He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly; 
3ttid  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also 
Bountifully." 

Robert  Hall. 


RECOMMENDATORY    PREFACE 

•      T<)  A 

VOLUME  OF  HYMNS, 

Compoted  by  the  late  Rev.  B.  Beddome,  M.  A. 
[Writteh  in  1819.] 


Far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  the  presumptuous 
idea  of  adding  to  the  merited  reputation  of  Mr. 
Beddome,  by  my  feeble  suffrage.  But  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
eminent  man,  and  cherishing  a  high  esteem  for  his 
memory,  I  am  induced  to  comply  the  more  cheer- 
fully with  the  wishes  of  the  editor,  by  prefixing  a 
few  words  to  the  present  publication.  Mr.  Bed- 
dome  was  on  many  accounts  an  extraordinary 
person.  His  mind  was  cast  in  an  original  mould ; 
his  conceptions  on  every  subject  were  eminently 
his  own ;  and  where  the  stamina  of  his  thoughts 
were  the  same  as  other  men's,  (as  must  often 
be  the  case  with  the  most  original  thinkers,)  a 
peculiarity  marked  the  mode  of  their  ex:hibftion. 
Favoured  with  the  advantages  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion,  he  continued  to  the  last  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  of  antiquity, 
to  which  he  was  much  indebted  for  the  chaste. 
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H     terse,  and  nervous  diction,  which  distinguished  his 

*      compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse.     Though  he 

spent  the  principal  part  of  a  long  life  in  a  village 

retirement,    he    was    eminent    for    his    colloquial 

>  powers,  in  which  he  displayed  the  urbanity  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  erudition  of  the  scholar, 
combined  with  a  more  copious  vein  of  attic  salt 
than  any  person  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  imiversally  admired  for 
the  piety  and  unction  of  his  sentiments,  the 
felicity  of  his  arrangement,  and  the  purity,  force, 

»and  simplicity  of  his  language,  all  of  which  were 
recommended  by  a  delivery  perfectly  natural  and 
graceful.  His  printed  discourses,  taken  from  the 
manuscripts  which  he  led  behind  him  at  his 
decease,  are  fair  specimens  of  his  usual  perform- 
ances in  the  pulpit.  They  are  eminent  for  the 
(qualities  already  mentioned ;  and  their  merits, 
■which  the  modesty  of  the  author  concealed  from 
himself,  have  been  justly  appreciated  by  the  reli- 
gious public.  As  a  religious  poet,  his  excellence 
has  long  been  known  and  acknowledged  in  dis- 
senting congregations,  in  consequence  of  several 
admirable  compositions  inserted  in  some  popular 
compilations.  The  variety  of  the  subjects  treated 
I  of,  the  poetical  beauty  and  elevation  of  some,  the 
'  simple  pathos  of  others,  and  the  piety  and  justness 
of  thought  which  pervade  all  the  compositions  m 
the  succeeding  volume,  will,  we  trust,  be  deemed 
a  valuable  accession  to  the  treasures  of  sacred 
poetry,  equally  adapted  to  the  closet  and  to  the 
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sanctuary. — The  man  of  taste  will  be  gratified 
with  the  beautiful  and  original  turns  of  thought 
which  many  of  them  exhibit;  while  the  experi- 
mental christian  will  often  perceive  the  most  secret 
movements  of  his  soul  strikingly  delineated^  and 
sentiments  portrayed  which  will  find  their  echo 
in  every  heart.  Considerable  pains  have  been 
taken  to  arrange  the  hymns  in  such  a  manner  as 
is  best  adapted  to  selection,  firom  a  persuasion, 
which  we  trust  the  event  will  justify,  that  they 
will  be  foimd  the  most  proper  supplement  to  Dr. 
Watts  that  has  yet  appeared. 

R..  Hall. 
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A   PREFACE 


TO 


ANTINOMIANISM    UNMASKED, 

BY   THE    REV.    SAMUEL    CHASE. 

[Written  in  1819.] 


It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  I  have 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  highly  esteemed 
author  of  the  following  work,  by  prefixing  a  short 
preface  ;  not  from  the  slightest  hesitation  respecting 
the  excellence  of  the  work  itself,  but  from  an  aver- 
sion to  the  seeming  arrogance  of  pretending  to  re- 
commend what  might  rest  so  securely  on  its  own 
merits.  The  reader,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
will  find  in  this  treatise  a  train  of  close  and  cogent 
reasoning  from  the  oracles  of  God,  suflScient  to 
overturn  from  its  foundation  the  principles  which 
compose  the  antinomian  heresy ;  which,  he  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  perceive,  are  as  much  opposed  to  the 
grace,  as  to  the  authority,  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church. 

The  fundamental  tenet  of  the  system  to  which 
this  treatise  is  opposed,  consists  in  the  denial  of  the 
obligation  of  believers  to  obey  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
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in  supposing  that  their  interest  in  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer  releases  them  from  all  subjection  to  fais 
authority ;  and,  as  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  he  is  the  sole  Lord  of  the  christian  dispensa- 
tion, the  immediate  consequence  is,  that,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  the  moral  government  of  the 
Deity  is  annihilated — that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
accountable  creatures.  But  this  involves  the  total 
subversion  of  religion :  for  what  idea  can  we  form 
of  a  religion  in  which  all  the  obligations  of  piety 
and  morahty  are  done  away ;  in  which  nothing  is 
binding  or  imperative  on  the  conscience  ?  We  may 
conceive  of  a  religious  code  under  all  the  possU)le 
gradations  of  laxness  or  seventy — of  its  demanding 
more  or  less^  or  of  its  enforcing  its  injunctions  by. 
penalties  more  or  less  formidable  ; — ^but,  to  form  a 
conception  of  a  system  deserving  the  name  of  reli* 
gion,  which  prescribes  no  duties  whatever,  and  is 
enforced  by  no  sanctions,  seems  an  impossibility. 
On  this  account  it  appears  to  me  improper  to  speak 
of  antinomianism  as  a  religiotis  error ;  religion, 
whether  true  or  false,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it :  it 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  substi^ 
tute  a  system  of  subtle  and  specious  impiety  in  the 
room  of  Christianity.  In  their  own  estimation,  its 
disciples  are  a  privileged  class,  who  dwell  in  a 
secluded  region  of  unshaken  security  and  lawless 
liberty,  while  the  rest  of  the  christian  world  are  the 
vassals  of  legal  bondage,  toiling  in  daikness  and  in 
chains.  Hence,  whatever  diversity  of  character 
they  may  display  in  other  respects,  a  haughty  and 
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bitter  disdain  of  every  other  class  of  professors  is  »■ 
universal  feature.  Contempt  or  hatred  of  the  most' 
devout  and  enhghtened  christians,  out  of  tlieir  own 
pale,  seems  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of 
their  being ;  nor  were  the  ancient  Pharisees  ever 
more  notorious  for  "  trusting  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous,  and  despising  others."  i 

Of  the  force  of  legitimate  argument  they  seem 
to  have  Uttle  or  no  perception,  having  contracted 
an  inveterate  and  pernicious  habit  of  shutting  their 
eyes  against  the  plainest  and  most  pointed  declara- 
tions of  the  word  of  God.  The  only  attempt  they 
make  to  support  their  miserable  system,  is  to 
adduce  a  number  of  detached  and  insulated  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  forcibly  torn  fi-om  their  context, 
and  interpreted  with  more  regard  to  their  sound 
than  to  their  meaning,  as  ascertained  by  the  laws 
of  sober  criticism.  Could  they  be  prevailed  upon 
to  engage  in  serious  dispassionate  controversy, 
some  hope  might  be  indulged  of  reclaiming  them  ; 
their  errors  would  admit  of  an  easy  confutation : 
but  the  misfortune  is,  they  seem  to  feel  themselves 
as  much  released  from  the  restraints  of  reason, 
as  of  moral  obligation ;  and  the  intoxication  of 
spiritual  pride  has  incomparably  more  influence 
in  (bnmng  their  persuasions,  than  the  light  of 
evidence. 

As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  my  ex-pectation  of 
benefit  from  the  following  treatise  is  far  from  being 
sanguine.  To  others,  however,  who  may  be  in 
danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  their  seduction,  it  may 
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prove  an  important  preservative  ;  to  the  young  htld 
inexperienced,  it  will  hold  out  a  faithful  warning, 
by  unmasking  the  deformity  and  revealing  the 
danger  of  that  pretended  doctrine  of  grace  which 
is  employed  to  annul  the  obligation  of  obedience. 
They  will  learn  from  this  treatise,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Christ,  as  Legislator,  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  his  office  as  the  Redeemer  of  his  people  ;  that 
the  renewal  of  the  soul  in  true  holiness  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  salvation  he  came  to  bestow; 
that  the  privileges  of  the  evangelical  dispensation 
are  inseparably  combined  with  its  duties  ;  and  that 
every  hope  of  eternal  Hfe  is  necessarily  presump- 
tuous and  unfounded,  which  is  not  connected  with 
"  keeping  the  commandments  of  God."  They  will 
perceive  the  beautiful  analogy  subsisting  between 
the  mosaic  and  christian  dispensation ;  and  that 
the  redemption  wrougtit  out  upon  the  cross  is  just 
as  subservient  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Christ 
over  his  people,  as  was  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  erection  of  a  theocracy 
in  the  Holy  Land  :  in  a  word,  they  will  plainly  see 
that  the  regal  authority  of  Christ  over  bis  church 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  evangelical 
economy,  considered  as  an  annunciation  of  the 
kingdom  or  reign  of  God. 

To  trace  the  process  of  antinomianism,  and  in- 
vestigate the  steps  by  which  it  has  gradually  attained 
its  fearful  ascendency,  though  an  interesting  in- 
quiry, would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  Umits  of  this 
preface-     Suffice  it  to  suggest  a  few  circumstances 
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which  appear  to  me  to  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  that  result.  When  religious  parties  have^ 
been  long  formed,  a  certain  technical  phraseology,: 
invented  in  order  to  designate,  more  exactly,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  respective  systems,  naturally 
grows  up.  What  custom  has  sanctioned,  in  process 
of  time  becomes  law ;  and  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  consecrated  diction  comes  to  be  viewed 
mth  suspicion  and  alarm.  Now  the  technical 
language  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  the 
calvinistic  system  in  its  nicer  shades,  however 
justifial>le  in  itself,  has,  by  its  perpetual  recurrence, 
narrowed  tlie  vocabulary  of  rehgion,  and  rendered 
obsolete  many  modes  of  expression  which  tlie 
sacred  wi'iters  indulge  without  scruph-.  The  lati- 
tude with  which  they  express  themselves  on  various 
subjects  has  been  gradually  relinquished ;  a  Bcru- 
pulous  and  systematic  cast  of  diction  has  succeeded 
to  the  manly  freedom  and  noble  negligence  they 
were  accustomed  to  display  ;  and  many  expressions, 
employed  without  hesitation  in  scripture,  are  iBrely 
found,  except  in  the  direct  form  of  quotttioo,'  id 
the  mouth  of  a  modern  cahinisL  '     > 

In  addition  to  tliis,  nothing  is  more  usual  than 
for  the  zealous  abettors  of  a  system,  with  the  best 
intentions,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  its  pecu- 
har  tenets, by  hyperbolical  exaggerations,  calculated 
to  identify  them  with  the  fundamental  articles  of 
faith.  Thus,  the  calvinistic  doctrines  have  often 
been  denominated,  by  divines  of  deservedly  high 
reputation,  tlie   doctr'uics  of  grace ;    implying,  not 
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merely  their  truth,  but  that  they  constitute  the 
very  essence  and  manx)w  of  the  gospel.  Hence 
persons  of  little  reflection  have  been  tempted  to 
conclude  that  the  zealous  inculcation  of  these 
comprehends  nearly  the  whole  system  of  revealed 
truths  or  as  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  is  of  vital  im-» 
portance ;  and  that  no  danger  whatever  can  result 
firom  giving  them  the  greatest  possible  prominence. 
But  the  transition  from  a  partial  exhibition  of  truth 
to  the  adoption  of  positive  error  is  a  most  natural 
one :  and  he  who  commences  with  consigning  cer- 
tain important  doctrines  to  oblivion,  will  generally 
end  in  perverting  or  denjring  them.  The  authority 
of  the  laws  of  Christ,  his  proper  dominion  over  his 
people,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  evangelical 
obedience  in  order  to  eternal  life,  though  perfectly 
consistent,  in  my  apprehension,  with  Calvinism,  form 
no  part  of  it,  considered  as  a  separate  system.  In 
the  systematic  mode  of  instruction  they  are  con- 
sequently omitted,  or  so  slightly  and  sparingly 
adverted  to,  that  they  are  gradually  lost  sight  of; 
and  when  they  are  presented  to  the  attention,  being 
supported  by  no  habitual  mental  associations,  they 
wear  the  features  of  a  strange  and  exotic  character. 
They  are  repelled  with  disgust  and  suspicion,  not 
because  they  are  perceived  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  inspiration,  (their  agreement  with 
which  may  be  immediately  obvious,)  but,  singly, 
because  they  deviate  from  the  trains  of  thought 
which  the  hearer  is  accustomed  to  pursue  with 
complacency.     It  is  purely  an  aflair  of  taste ;  it  is 
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neither  the  opposition  of  reason,  nor  of  conscience, 
which  is  concerned,  but  the  mere  operation  of 
antipathy. 

The  paucity  of  practical  instruction, — the  practice 
of  dweUing  ahnost  exchisively,  in  the  exerrise  of 
the  ministry,  on  doctrinal  and  experimental  topics, 
with  a  sparing  inculcation  of  the  precepts  of  Christ 
^id  the  duties  of  morality, — is  abundantly  sufficient, 
without  the  slightest  admixture  of  error,  to  pro- 
duce tlie  fflect  of  which  we  are  speaking :  nor  is  it 
to  be  doubted  that  even  holy  and  exemplary  men 
have  by  these  means  paved  the  way  for  antino- 
niianisni.  When  they  have  found  it  necessary  to 
advert  to  points  of  morality,  and  to  urge  them  on 
scriptural  motives,  the  (UfFerence  between  these 
and  their  usual  strain  of  instruction  has  produced  a 
sort  of  mental  revulsion.  Conscious,  meanwhile, 
that  they  have  taught  nothing  but  the  pure  and 
uncorrupted  word  of  God,— have  inculcated  no  doo- 
triuo  but  what  appears  to  be  sustained  by  the  fair 
interpretation  of  the  word,— they  are  astonished  at 
perceiving  the  eager  impetuosity  with  whicli  a  part 
of  their  hearers  run  into  antinomian  excesses :  when 
a  thorough  investigation  might  convince  them,  tliat, 
though  they  have  inculcated  truth,  it  has  not  been 
altogetlier  "  as  it  is  in  Jesus ; "  that  many  awak- 
ening and  alarming  considerations  familiar  to  the 
Scriptures  have  been  neglected,  much  of  their  pun- 
gent and  practical  appeal  to  the  conscience  sup- 
pressed, and  a  profusion  of  cordials  and  stimulants 
administered,  where  cathartics  were  n?quired. 


448  i;a£FAC£   TO. 

In  the  New  Testament,  t^e  absolute  subfleiw: 
viency  of  doctrinal  statements  to  the  ibnnation 
of  the  principles  and  habits  of  practical  piety,  is. 
never  lost  sight  of;  we  are  continually  reminded 
that  obedience  is  the  end  of  all  knowledge,  and 
of  all  religious  impressions.  But  the  tendency,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  of  much  popular  and  orthodox 
instruction,  is  to  bestow  on  the  belief  of  certaia 
doctrines,  combined  with  strong  religious  emotioOt 
the  importance  of  an  ultimate  object,  to  the  ueg^ 
lect  of  that  great  principle  that  *^  circumcisioii-  is- 
nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  tfaer 
keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God."  While 
it  is  but  candid  to  suppose  that  some  are  beguiled 
through  the  *'  good  words  and  fair  speeches**  by 
which  the  apostles  of  antinomianism  reoommMd 
themselves  to  the  unlearned  and  unstable,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  their  success  to  the  aversion  which  many  feel 
to  Christianity  as  a  practical  system.  Divest  it 
of  its  precepts  and  its  sanctions, — ^represent  it  as 
a  mere  charter  of  privileges,— a  provision  for  in- 
vesting  a  certain  class  with  a  title  t^  eternal  life, 
independent  of  every  moral  discrimination,rr-^aiid 
it  will  be  eagerly  embraced:  but  it  vnH  SiO%  be 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament ;  .  il; ;  will  not. 
be  the  religion  of  him  who  closed  his  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  by  reminding  his  hearers  that  he.  iwho 
^'  heareth  his  sayings,  and  dpeth  them .  notji  shall 
be  likened  to  a  man  wiio  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand,   and    the  storm  came,   and    the  rains 
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descended,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  on  that 
bouse,  and  it  fell,  because  it  was  founded  upon 
the  sand." 

The  most  effectual  antidote  to  the  leaven  of 
antinomiauism  will  probably  be  found  in  the  fre- 
quent and  earnest  inculcation  of  the  practical 
precepts  of  tlie  gospel ;  in  an  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  the  christian  temper;  in  a  specific  and 
minnte  exposition  of  the  personal,  social,  and 
relative  duties,  enforced  at  one  time  by  the  en- 
dearing, at  another  by  the  alarming,  motives,  which 
rerelation  abundantly  suggests.  To  overlook  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  undeT  the 
pretence  of  advancing  the  interests  of  morality, 
is  one  extreme ;  to  inculcate  those  doctrines, 
withoQt  h'dl)itnally  adverting  to  their  purifying 
and  transforming  influence,  is  another,  not  less 
dangerous.  If  the  former  involves  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  rear  a  structure  without  a  founda- 
tion, the  latter  leaves  it  naked  and  useless. 

A  lai^e  infusion  of  practical  instruction  may  be 
expected  to  operate  as  an  alterative  in  the  moral 
constitution.  Without  displacing  a  single  article 
from  the  established  creed, — without  modifying  or 
changing  the  minutest  particle  of  speculative  be-, 
lief, — it  Will  generate  a  habit  of  contemplating  reli- 
gion in  its  true  character,  as  a  system  of  moral 
government,  as  a  wise  and  gracious  provision  for 
reestablishing  the  dominion  of  God  in  the  heart 
of  an  apostate  creature.  Though  there  must  un- 
questionably be   a  perfect   agreement   betwixt  all 
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revealed  truths,  because' truth  is  ever  oaiMibtent 
with  itself,  yet  they  an^' not  all  adapted  to  firoduioe 
the  same  immediate  impression^     They  contribul;e 
to  the  same  ultimate  object,  ^  the  perfecdng  the 
man  of  God,"  by  opposite  tendencies;  and^  while 
some   are   immediately  adapted   to '  inspirte  'Confi- 
dence and  joy,  others  are  fitted  to  produce: 'Ytgi- 
lance    and  fear;    like   different    species; >o£   diet, 
which  may,  in  their  turn>  be  equaUyconducfim^o 
health,  though  their  action  on  the  systeoi  bp  dis- 
dmilar.      Hence  k  is  of   great  •  importaiite^  ii^t 
merely  that  the  doctrine  that  is  taught  be /sorind 
and  scriptural,  but  that  the  proportion  maintaioi^ 
amidst  the  variouis  articles  of  reiigious '  instvttoddon 
coincide;  as  far   as    possible,,  with    the    inspicdd 
model;  that  each  dottrine  occupy  itg proper  pUee 
in  the  scale;   that  the  whole  counsel  ctf  6od  tbe 
unfolded,  and  no  one  part  of  revealed  truth  .be 
presented  with  a.  fre(^ptency  and  fn^ominence  which 
shall  cast  the  others  into  *  shade*    The  progress^  of 
antinomianism,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  may 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  mieasure,  to  the  ne^eet.of 
these  precautions,^»^to  an  intemperate,  and  ahoost 
exclusive,  inculcation  of  doctrinal  points*     : 

Even  when  the  necessity  of  an  exemplary  con- 
duct is  enforced  upon  christians,  ati  lattenbive/and 
intelligent  hearer  will  frequently  perceive  a  >iiMiii- 
fest  diffidence  betwe)en  the  motives  by:  which  at 
is  urged,  and  ^  those  which  :are  pretente^' :  :by  the 
inspired  writers.  The  latter^  are  i  not  afimd  of 
reminding  every  description  of  professors^  without 
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exception,    that    "if   they    live    aStac    the  .  flesb 

they  shall  die  ;"  and  that  they  will  then  only  "be 

partakers  of  Clirist  if  they  hold  fast  the  beginning 

of  their  confidence,  and    rejoicing  of  their  hope, 

firm    unto    the    end:"    while    too    many    content 

themsetvee  with  Insisting  on  considerations,  which, 

■whatei'cr   weight   they  may    possess  on  a  devout 

,  and  tender  spirit,  it  is  the  first   effect    of  sinful 

'  indulgence  to  impair.     Of  this  nature  is  the  menace 

of  spiritual  desertion,  darkness,  absence  of  rtiligious 

consolation,  and  other   spiritual   evils,  which  will 

'alKRys  be  found  to  be  less  alanuing,  just  in  pro- 

'portion  to  the  degree  of  religious  declension.     To 

I  combat  tive  moral  distempers  to  which  the  pro- 

I  fessors  of  religion  are  liable,  by  such  antidotes  as 

■these,  is  appciding  to  a  certitin  refinement  of  feel- 

■■jngi  which  the  disease  has  extinguished  or  dimi- 

'si^ed,  instead  of  alarming  them  with  the  prospect 

"of  death.     U  was  not  by  sentimental  addresses,  oor 

1  by  an  appeal  to  the  delicacies  and  sensibihties  of  a 

'  soul  diseased,  that  the  apostles  proposed  to  alarm 

I  the  fears,    or    revive    the    vigilance,    of  disorderly 

'  ivaikers :    they  drew    aside   the    veil    of  eternity  ; 

they  presented   the  tliought,  in  all    its   terror,  of 

-1  the  rooming  of  Christ,  "as  a  thief  in  the  night.'" 

t  J'  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  the 

-iinoie  refined  topics  of  appeal  may  not  occasionally 

'be  resorted  to  with  great    propriety;    all  I  would 

be    supposed   to   regret  is,  the  exclusive  employ- 

';■  ment  of  a  class  of  considerations,  of  one  order  ot 

■  motives,  derived   from  religious  scnsihility,  to  the 
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neglect  of  those  which  are  .founded,  pa  ;etei;najl 
prospects  and  interest^.  As  it  is  seldom. Mfafo]:. 
an  accountable  creature  to  lose  sight  ipf,tb^e,  in ^ 
his  most  elevated  moments;  so/  lea$t.(^  ^U^caili' 
they  be  dispensed  with  in  the  season  oS  saccessfi^ 
temptation.  It  is  then  especially^  iC  I?.iBm  i¥^ 
greatly  mistaken,  whatever*  may  bax^e  b^e^!:Qur> 
past  profession  or  attainments,^  tb^  vra ijsve^  tQi 
be  reminded  of  the  awful  certjaioty  of  futurpt  retpri 
bution,  to  recall  to  our  remembrance  that. ^'iWh^: 
soever  a  man  .-isK)weth,  that ::  shall  Jne  i./9ls£»  t  treApM^M 
If,  in  the: scheme  of  doctrine  we  have  .epibaraced^: 
we  suspect  .there  i^ ;  something .  incompatibtotwith: 
the  use  of  such  admonitionsy  >  we  may  he  •  a^^med^ . 
either  that  the  doctrine  itseJ^T  i/&  fidse,  oiTj  that^iour; 
inference  from  it  is  erroneous^  isince  .no  apeiwlar' 
tive  tenets  in  religipn  can  be  so  indubitably  certain, 
as  the  universality  .  of  the  ^  moral  goveriln^e&t  of 

Before  I  ;close  this  prelace,  I  must  be;  permitted 
to  add,  that  the  prevailing  practice,  of  representing 
the  promises  of  the  gospel  as  i/wcwrfiVii^w/,  or,  at 
least,  of  caiTefuUy  ^ypidiiag  the  obvious  ,pbr>aseology 
which  the  contrary  supposition  wouklsvtgge&t,  ap- 
pears to  me  direpitlyto  pave  the  way  to  e^itiaor 
miaiusm. .  The  .  idea  /pf  •  meritmQm. ,  cQQjlitioi;i& ,  js, . 
indeed,  utterly  ipcoo^patible  withi  the  igospejt,  iQPn^ 
sidered  as  a  system  of /gractei. ,  But  af  tb/^ceitbe.iM) 
conditions  of  salvation  whatever,  how  it  is  possible! 
to  confute  the  preteoi^ons,  or  confoup4  the  con- 
fidence, of  the  most  licentious,  professor^ :  I  am  at 
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ail  utter  loss  to  discover.  It  will  be  in  vain  to 
allege  the  entire  absence  of  internal  holiness,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  as  defeating 
his  hope  of  eternal  life ;  since,  upon  the  supposition 
we  are  combating,  the  ansvTer  is  ready,  that  the 
enjoyment  of  future  felicity  is  suspended  on  no 
conditions.  The  absurdity  of  this  notion  is  not 
less  palpable  than  its  presumption.  All  promises 
must  either  be  made  to  individuals  by  name,  or 
indefinitely  to  persons  of  a  specific  character.  A 
moment's  attention  will  be  sufficient  to  satisty  us 
that  the  promise  of  pardon  in  the  New  Testament 
is  of  the  latter  description  ;  in  no  one  instance  is  it 
addressed  to  the  individual  by  name,  but  to  the 
penitent,  the  believing,  the  obedient,  or  to  some 
similar  specification  of  character.  Before  any  per- 
son, therefore,  can  justly  appropriate  the  promise 
to  himself,  he  must  ascertain  his  possession  of  that 
character ;  or,  which  is  precisely  the  same  thing, 
he  must  perceive  that  he  comes  within  the  pt-e- 
scribed  condition.  When  it  is  affirmed  thnt  "  ex- 
cept we  repent  we  shall  perish,'"  is  it  not  manifest 
that  he  only  is  entitled  to  claim  exemption  from 
that  doom  who  is  conscious  of  the  feelings  of  a 
penitent  ?  For  the  same  reason,  if  he  only  who 
believes  shall  be  saved,  our  assurance  of  salvation, 
as  far  as  it  depends  upon  evidence,  must  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  certainty  we  feel  of  onr  actual 
believing.  To  abandon  these  principles  ia  to  in- 
volve ourselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  to  lie 
dpen'to'the  grossest  delusions,  to  build  conoltisiond 


of  infinite  moitient  6n^  phMftdtds  li^M  as  air  J 'lie 

^ho  flatters  himself  wteh  the  hojye  of  salvatloW, 

-without  perceiving 'in  himself  ia  sjpecific  dalUft^tb 

of  character  from*  "  the  world  that  Hethta'wiekd^ 

iiess/'  either  foundi^  his  perduasibfi  abdolutelyt'tifi 

nothings  or  on  an  immediate  revelatioti^^^^-oii  A'lpt^ 

tematural  discovery  of  a  matter  of  ftu^t^  oni  Whl^li 

the  Scriptures  are  totally  silent.     This  abfeuh)»)ted>n 

of  unconditional  promases;  by  devering^  tbe  ^MQ- 

ranee  of  salvatioh  from  all  the  fruits  6f^e  Sp^, 

from  every  trace  and  ibature  of  a  retioVatod 'liittiiit^, 

and  a"regeneratestate>:  opens  the  widest  pio^ble 

' door  to  lioentiousnoss^ i    ;.   '«  i  '      Ii    li; 

■   As  far  las  it  is  !  sustained  by  the  leaot  sfaiad<Mr>bf 

reasoning,  it   mdy^be*  traced  to  the  -praidice  'i6f 

-confounding  the  secret > purposes  of  the  Supreme 

-Being  with  his  revdtled  promises^     That  in  i the 

breast  of  the  Deity  an  eternal  purpose  has  4>e6n 

'  formed,    respecting  *  the    salvation    of    a    Oertain 

portion   of  the    hum^n   race,  is  a  doctrme  whidh 

'it   appears   to  me  is  clearly  revealed.     Bat  this 

secret   purpose  is  sb  far  from  being  inoompatible 

with  iljhe   necessary    conditions   of   salvation,  that 

they   form    a    part   of    it;    their  .exis^:ei|Lce   is  an 

inseparable    link   in   the    execution   of  the   divine 

decree :  for  the  same  wisdom  which  has  appointed 

the  end  has   also   infallibly   determined  the  means 

by    which   it   shall   be   accomplished;  and  as  the 

personal  direction  of  the  decree  remains  a  secret, 

until  it  is  developed  in  the  event,  it  cannot  possibly, 

considered  in  itself,  lay  a  foundation  for  confidence. 
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T|iat  a  Ciertain   number  of  tha.  human  race  are 

oiTiti^uc^  to  eternal  life  may  be  in£^nred  from  many 

passages ,  of  scripture ;    but^   if  any  person  infers 

^om  ^thes^  general  premises   that  he  is  of  that 

(i^unt)|i>fsir>  he   advances  a  proposition   without   the 

^ghfeest.  colour   of   evidence*     An    assurance    of 

jr$9itation    can^   consequently^  in    no   instance,   be 

tdedueed  from  the    doctrine  of  absolute  decrees, 

until    they    manifest  themiselves  in    their    actual 

eflSejOts;  that  is,  in  that  renewal  of  the  heart  which 

Xhe  Bible  affirms  to  be  essential  to  future  felicity. 

ih;£uit)  I   am   detaining   the  reader,  too- long  from 

the  pleasure  and  advantage  he  may  pcomide  him^df 

( from  >  the  perusal  of  the  folio wii^  treatise^  where 

tbe  wiU  meet   with    no.;  illiberal  Insinuations,  no 

personal  inYective)-^the|tooi  frequent  seasoning  of 

controversy,    and  .the;    ondinary    gratifioation    of 

lYulgar  mindsi — Ifut  a<  series  of  calm  and  disp33- 

.<$ioQate  reasonings    oiut  of  th^  Scriptures^  i    That 

tlmy  may  produce  all  the  beicbeficial  results  wbii^h 

jkbe  excellent  author  has  so  much  at  hearti  is  the 

fervent  prayer  of  the  writer  of  these  Unes^ 

Robert  Hall. 
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•  A  ItJB-T'TKll  ■  i;  .    .-,i:in<-';Hi 

TO 

THE     REV.   /W.     BENNET^T^. 

I  oudHT  sooner  to  liBV£»  acknowledged vto/^tjroQ' 
the  great  pleasure  Ij^dedvednfroiBthepeifonnaiiosrl 
you  were  80  kind  ^  tt>  giv^llIn&dtvNorthamtltcmt' 
I  have  read  it  With  as  imiifch  attention  as  I  am  able; 
and^  though  the  .subject  is  invol^^  in  '  so   nnidfc 
difficulty,  I  admired  the  perspicuity  tvith  whith  it. 
was  treated,  so  as  ;to  be   within,  the  llHiits  of  air 
ordinary  capacity;    There  is  a  precision  and  cooi* 
prehension  in  the  ciioke  of  terms^  and^a^  humnoua 
track   of   thought    pervading;    the   wboloK  .  which, 
according  to  my  apprehension^  ha&  sc«f^ly   jb^n 
equalled,  and  never  exceeded,  in  the  dificus^ion  of 
such  points.     I  do  think  you  have  steered.'^  H^PPJ* 
medium,  between  the  rigidity  of  calvinism ,  and  th^ 
laxness  of  arminianism,  and  have  suooeeded  ii>,the 
solution   of  the  grand   difficulty — the   QonsisteaKyi 
between  general   offers   and   invitations,   and  the 
speciality  of  divine  grace.     This  iaterestipg  qu|^$tiQn 
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is  handled  with  masterly  ability.  I  am  particularly 
delighted  with  your  explicit  statement,  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  establislied  connexion  between  the  use 
of  instituted  means  and  the  attainment  of  divine 
blessings,  and  the  consequent  hypothetical  possi- 
bility of  the  salvation  of  all  men,  where  the  gospel 
conies.  On  this  point,  the  representations  of  cal- 
vinists  have  long  appeared  to  me  very  defective; 
and  that,  fettered  by  their  system,  they  have  by 
no  means  gone  so  far  in  encouraging  and  urging 
sinners  to  the  use  of  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
self-examination,  &c.,  as  the  Scriptures  justify. 
They  have  contented  themselves  too  much  whh 
enjoining  and  inculcating  the  duty  of  faith,  which, 
however  important  and  indispensable,  is  not,  I 
appreliend,  usually  imparted  till  men  have  been 
earnestly  led  to  seek  and  strive.  Here  the  anni- 
nians,  such  of  them  as  are  evangelical,  Imve  had 
greatly  the  advant^e  of  the  calvinists  in  pleading 
with  sinners.  Your  great  principle  of  the  design  of 
religion,  in  every  dispensation  of  it,  being  intended 
as  the  pursuit  of  the  plan  of  dix-ine  government  for 
exercising  the  moral  powers  and  faculties  of  crea- 
tures, is  ^and  and  noble,  and  gives  continuity  and 
harmony  to  the  whole  scheme.     I  lent  your  book 

to  Mr.  B ,  wlio  is  much  pleased  with  it,  and 

only  wishes  you  had  expressed  yourself  more  fully 
in  favour  of  the  general  extent  of  Christ's  death. 
I  think  you  liave  asserted  it  by  implication,  though 
I  wish  you  had  asserted  it  unequivocally,  because  I 
am  fully  persuaded  it  is  a  doctrine  of  scripture,  and 
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that  it  forms  the  only  consistent  basis  of  unlimited 
invitations.  I  think  the  most  enlightened  calvinists 
are  too  reserved  on  this  head;  and  that  their 
refiisal  to  declare,  with  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
scripture,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  tends  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  of  methodists,  and  others, 
against  election  and  special  grace.  With  this  small 
exception,  if  it  be  an  exception,  your  work  appears 
to  me  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  approbation  and 
applause ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  have  an 
important  effect  in  bringing  good  men  nearer  toge- 
ther; than  which  I  know  nothing  more  desirable. 
Wishing  you  mxxth  duceeas  in  every  labbur  of  tyour 


hands, 

*  I  ■ 

.:-ni 

/  ,      . . 

I  re?ciap[i,  P^^WT;  .'Sir,  ,      . 
With  high  esteem. 

Your  affectionate  brother. 

Robert  Hall. 


,  I      •         •         •.. 


*  >      „  -i) 

■   ■   I        '-s 
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!  ,        AN    EXTRACT 

FKOM 

DR.  j6hnson*s  preface  to  cowper^s 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


.  'U  ACCOUNT  myself  particularly,^  fortunfitq,  iyt 
being  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  confessedly  op^ 
of  the  best  judges  of  composition  that  this  country 
has  to  boast — the  Rev,  Robert  Hall,  of^  Leicester. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  on  the  .'19th  of  August 
of  the  present  year,  IS^jS,  he  lyrites  thus : — 

'  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  perused 
the  letters  with  great  admiration  and  delight.  I 
have  always  considered  the  letters  of  Mr.  Cowper 
as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  epistolary  style  in 
our  language ;  and  these  appear  to  me  of  a  superior 
description  to  the  former,  possessing  as  much 
beauty  with  more  piety  and  pathos.  To  an  air  of 
inimitable  ease  and  carelessness,  they  unite  a  high 
degree  of  correctness,  such  as  could  result  only 
from  the  clearest  intellect,  combined  with  the  most 
finished  taste.  I  have  scarcely  found  a  single 
word  which  is  capable  of  being  exchanged  for  a 
better.* 
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'  Literary  errors  I  can  discern  none.  The  selec- 
tion of  words,  and  the  structure  of  the  periods,  are 
inimitable;  they  present  as  striking  a  contrast  as 
can  well  be  conceived  to  the  turgid  verbosity  which 
passes  at  present  for  fine  writing,  and  which  bears 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  degeneracy  which 
marks  the  style  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  as 
compared  to  that  of  Cicero  or  of  Livy.  A  per- 
petual effort  and  struggle  is  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  vigour,  garish  and  dazzling  coloiu*s  are 
substituted  for  chaste  ornament,  and  the  hideous 
distortions  of  weakness  for  native  strength.  In 
my  humble  opinion^  the  study  of  Ccmper's  prose 
may,  on  this  account,  be  as'  useful  in  forming  l^he' 
taste  of  young  people  as 'his  poetry.'    ■     ■ 

'  That  the  letters  w31  afford  great  delight  fe^  all 
persons  of  true  taste,  and  that  you  will  confer  a 
most  acceptable  present  on  the  reading  world  by 
publishing  them,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.'" 
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Few  perhaps  are  to  be  found  who  bavei  made 
religioa  the  object  of  their  serious  attentioo,  who 
have  not  bestowed  some  thought  on  the  spiritual 
oondition  and  prospects  of  the  Jews,— a .  people  on 
many  accounts  the  most  remarkable  of  any  that 
have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  time.  Intermingled 
with  all  nations,  but  uniting  with  none/*^Hiistin« 
guished  by  their  attachment  to  one  portion  of 
revelation,  and  their  aversion  to  another, — equally 
removed  from  the  errors  of  polytheism,  and  the 
belief  of  Christianity,  they  occupy  a  station  peculiar 
to  themselves :  "  they  dwell  alone,  and  are  not 
reckoned  among  the  people."  In  this  state  of 
seclusion,  it  seems  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
they  are  not  only  enduring  the  frown  of  Providence, 
but  that  they  are  universally  under  the  divine  male- 
diction, exposed  to  the  doom  of  the  impenitent  and 
unbeUeving.  Their  disbelief  of  the  gospel  is  sup- 
posed,   without    any   exception,   to  render    them 
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liable  to  '  the  jpenalties  of  eterfial  deatk  I  :  faaVe 
sbmetmifes  been  tempted  to  doUbt  of  this;  and  the 
design  of  my  addressing  you,  on  the  present :  occa- 
sion, is  briefly  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  my 
doubts  are  founded,  not  with  a  view  to  prorokb 
controversy,  but  solely  to  elicit  the  inquiry  -of 
superior  minds.  •  .  •      ,i; 

1.  An  essential  difference  exists  betM^ei^n'tlie 
Jews  and  other  unbelievers,  in  a  particular  of -gredlt 
moment ;  which  is,  that  they  are  already  in  ^  the 
possession  of  the  ofacles  of  God,  and,  in  these^  of 
all  thkt  IS  absolutely  necessary  ta  salvation;^  ThaJt 
the  Old  Testament  is  ^ufficietitto  conduct  mfe^' to 
eternal  life  is  evident,  fVoni  the  testimony  it  beairs 
of  itself,  as  ^^'cll  i^  from  the  acknowledgeid  •  scope 
and  design  of  a  revelation ;- ft>r  it'  would  i  be  a 
reflection  on  irifirtite  wisdom^  to  suppose  it  capable 
of  communicating  a  revelatiort  Which  necessarily 
failed  in  its  principal  object,  that  of  ^*  making  ttiietv 
wise  unto  salvation/'  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
some  of  the  eniirtent  saints  arid  favourites  of  the 
Most  High  flourished  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. The  doctrines  tauj^ht  by  Moses  aaid  the 
prophets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  in  themselves 
an  adequate  instrument  of  sanctific^tion,  so  t^at, 
if  he  who  conscienttoiitsly  avails  himself^  of' ft  Mis 
short  of  eternal  life,  it  must  be  ascribed  -tb  '  tKe 
intervention  of  a  subsequent  arid  itaoi^e  'piertfeit 
revelation.  ' 

2.  As  a  Subsequent  dl^pensattion  ihoWiver  liis 
been  given,   enforced  by  the  penalty 'of  ietehial 
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death;  it  maybe  thought,  this  is  sufficient,  at,  piu;^ 
ta  determine  the  future  condition  of  those  who 
reject  it,  and  consequently  to  preclude  the  uncon- 
verted part  of  the  Jens  from  all  hope  of  salvation. 
It  is  agreed  that  tlie  deliberate  rejection  of  thp 
igospel  involves  a  sentence  of  condemnation :  hut 
that  only  can  be  said  to  be  rejected  wliich  is  ade- 
quately proposed.  By  the  ancient  Jews,  Chris- 
tianity was  rejected.  Our  Lord  "came  to  his  own, 
add, his  own  received  him  not."  They  lieard  his 
■discourses  ;  they  witnessed  his  miracles,  or  at  least 
ihad  the  same  evidence  of  them  as  they  had  of 
'Other  matters  of  public  notoriety;  they  beheld  the 
-Bpotless  innocence  of  liis  life,  and  the  perfect  cor- 
resiKJndence  of  the  leading  events  of  his  histoiy  to 
the  predictions  of  their  propltets ;  nor  was  there 
■any  prejudice  existing  against  Christianity,  hut  what 
was  of  recent  growth,  the  pure  effect  of  carnality, 
impenitence,  and  hardness  of  heart.  They  knew 
enough  of  the  christian  religion  to  discern  its  sanc- 
tifying tendency,  and  to  hate  it  on  that  account: 
their  rejection  of  it  betrayed  an  enmity  to  the  true 
character  of  God,  and  therefore  incurred  all,  the 
,:guilt  included  in  that  solemn  assertion  of  our  Lord, 
('But  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me 
,and  my  Father.''  Their  opposition  to  Christ  was 
,  flot  the  resistance  made  to  tlie  encroachments  of  a 
iforcign  dominion ;  it  was  domestic  rebellion.  The 
evidence  of  Christianity  was  presented  in  all  its 
jforce,<u>d  splendour:  it  came  into  actual  contact 
fwith  the  mind,  and  on  that  very  account  produced 
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a  feelkig  of  hOMility  tb  its  spirit  Mid^^te  bfamis, 
#hicli  wckild  n6t  haVe'beeftifelt  towards^  avi'  tdbj^dt 
*MDre  remote.  :  ,  mp  .      i,ra 

3.  But  the  positidn  in  which  ^^hrigtiBidly  «teBdB 
towards  n^odeM  Jews  is  ireiy  diffi^Mat  '^Thsir 
knowledge  of  it  must  be  derived  idtfiidstr  ^Mrtinli^ 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  the  <  denser >%lii A 
may,  in  many  instence^  lie  ^upflosdd  to^(|li«nt 
their  attetition  from  it;  are^mry  dtdsiiniliv^^  tfaep 
which  originated  the  iiMriedulity  of  theb  >dlidMtflaiL 
>Tbe  prohibition 'Dfi'the:' New  ^esttaiken*!]^  a.^pii- 
niairy'(ele|nent<iii  i  Jewish' 4daoatio^  "VhA  absdhitt 
suffldienoy  of  the^iimtings  /ctf>  Mose^oiiiDd  (that 
prophets,  and  i'th«ij.ii)ipr<iq^efey  ofirfprasuiiliiigxuta 
add-  t)o  these  iivdlyl  chrselesj  i  and>'  toi 'Aonogatoniii 
eyerlastiog  law^^al^  attin^xfthe  first  ti|iriiwt))lei 
instilled  into  the  kifeiit  mrtnd.  -Tfa^  aM«  taught 
to  repote  with  die  atiilo$t*eonfideiic0^m|  a^^ieli- 
gion  which  even  ehristianseotlfess  to^^ibe^of  dhrine 
origin ;  while  the  system  which  faias  'supefseded 
it  is  comparatively-  of  jreoent  origin^  ^flskdl  lit& 
accredited  by  its  .efficacy  in  correcting  ^^ihe  mie^ 
and  forming  the  manners  of  its  taihamers.**  iTivif 
are  told,  indeed^  that  ehristiamty  is  the^  aei|nal  and 
completion  of  the  ancient  reIiglon,<^:»'4hatof  it.9iybp» 
stantiates  its  types  and  acoomphshas 'ito*]|m)ph04 
cies;  but  they  are.  told  so  by  those  ^^ibomiili^ 
have  few  inducements  to  re^^d^  <  Bcspeot^^ftr 
paternal  authority,  veneration  tbr  ati  iUoBtriisvil 
ancestry^  deference  to  age  and  vaal^^'coiilbini 
with  the  fear   of  innovation,  and  ran  -altecfamerit 
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tlMW^i  too  exclusive,  to  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
to  keep  thera  ignorant  of  tlie  New  Testament, 
and  consequently  estranged  from  the  principal 
means  of  conviction.  But  the  principles  which 
we  have  alluded  to  are  usually  the  strongest  iu 
the  most  virtuous  and  susceptible  minds :  nor  is 
it  diflicult  to  conceive  what  an  effectuid  bar  they 
may  prove  to  the  perusal  of  tlie  christian  records, 
iKpait  from  those  criminal  prejudices  which  occa- 
Moned  the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  tlieir  ances- 
■tors.  Tlie  dishelief  of  Christianity,  on  the  part  of 
such  as  have  be«n  trained  on  christian  pniictples, 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  imputed  to  ignorance — 
convictions  must  be  stifled,  and  the  force  of  evi- 
dence evaded  ;  but  the  unbelief  of  modem  Jews 
is  tlie  natural  consequence  of  tlieir  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  an  inspired  record. 

Tlie  portion  of  revelation  which  the  Jew  pos- 
sesses already  contains  whatever  is  ahsolutely 
necessary  to  be  knowi]  in  order  to  obtain  eternal 
life.  Jews  and  christians,  at  variance  about  every 
thing  else,  unite  their  sulfrages  in  its  favour, 
affirming  unanimously  that  it  was  for  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  the  authentic  revelation  of  the 
will  of  heaven.  A  Jew.  therefore,  cannot  doubt  of 
its  competence  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  taught,  from  a  quarter 
which  God  and  nature  enjoin  him  to  revere,  to 
look  upon  the  New  Testament  as  an  imposture. 
In  this  instance,  it  is  hut  candid  to  suppose  that 
the   records    of    our     religion    are    neglected,   not 
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plways  from  the  love  of  vice,  or  the  predonoi- 
Bsnce  of  worldly  interests,  but  from  a  conscientious 
fear  of  innovation  and  dread  of  impiety.  He  is 
necessarily  ignorant  of  a  book  which  never,  pn- 
gaged  his  attention  ;  and  that  it  failed  to  eng;agt;,)t 
is  the  effect  of  an  exclusive,  and  in  that  respect 
^ly  an  erroneous,  attachnxnt  to  an  inspiration  of 
^n  earlier  date. 

^,  4-  Supposing  him,  from  these  and  similar  causes, 
tx)  remain  all  his  life  unacquainted  with  the  chris- 
tian system,  and  consequently  uninfluenced  by  its 
doctrines,  have  we  any  authority  for  asserting .  that 
be  cannot  possibly  be  the  subject  of  divine  grace, 
possessed  as  he  is  of  an  instnmient  of  saacLifica- 
tion,  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ages,  condescended 
Ho  employ  1  A  new  revelation  can  make  no  altera- 
tion in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  that  which  precedes 
ift ;  and,  if  the  Old  Testament  ever  waa  sufficient  to 
[ipake  men  ^vise  unto  salvation,  why  should  we 
«loubt  of  its  being  still  competent  for  that  purpose  ? 
Had  it  been  the  only  companion  of  one  lliat  was 
[Shipwrecked  on  a  desert  islaud,  shall  we  hesitate  to 
believe  that  its  serious  perusal  might  be  instni- 
mental  to  tiis  salvation  ?  Here  indeed  the  absence 
j^  other  means  of  instruction  would  be  the  unavoid- 
■eble  consequence  of  providential  arrangements, 
which  cannot  witli  equal  propriety  be  affirmed  in 
tlie  case  of  our  Jew.  IJut,  though  his  igoorance 
of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  circtirastances  at- 
tending his  birth  and  education,  the  obstacles >which 
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they  may  be  supposed  to  present  are  very  powetftll 
and  not  at  all  necessarily  complicated  with  deep 
moral  pravity.  The  utmost  tenderness  of  con- 
science, the  greatest  sohcitude  for  salvation,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  prevent  a  youth  strictly  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  Judaism  from  contracting 

'prqodices  against  Christianity,  the  natural  operation 
of  which  would  be  to  indispose  him  to  the  perusal 
of  its  inspired  records.  The  agency  of  the  Spirit  is 
of  a  moral,  not  a  physical  nature ;  nor  is  it  his 
manner   to    interfere    with    the   action    of  natural 

'caniseis. 

■ '  S.  Adnritting,  however,  that  as  much  criminality 
attaches  to  the  prejudice  which  keqis  a  conscien- 
tious Jew  ignorant  of  the  New  Testament  as  the 
most  zealons  will  contend  for,  it  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  order  with  that  which  operates  in  other 
instances,  without  our  suspecting  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  salvation.  What  shall 
we  say  of  the  prejudice  which  prompted  snch  men 
as  Pascal  and  Fenelon  to  reject  the  protestant  doc- 
trine, with  which  they  were  far  better  acquainted 
than  a  modem  Jew  can  he  supposed  to  be  with 
the  christian  Scriptures  ?  The  opportunities  which 
they  enjoyed,  for  satisfying  themselves  of  the  truth 
of  the  refonnod  religion,  were,  at  least,  equal  to 
UiOsc  which  a  .few  possesses  for  becoming  an  en- 
lightened convert  to  the  christian  faith ;  and  the 
circumstances,  whatever  they  were,  that  indisposed 
those  illustrious  men  to  the  impartial  examination 
of  the  lutheran  or  calvinistic  tenets,  were  neither 
H   H  2 
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More  nmrnerous  Ho^  moro  'powerful  tfaatti' those 
which  produce  a  similar  indispo^tidn  in  Jews  to 
ini^tigate  the  evidence  of  our  holy  reli^oni  >tNi6r 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  impossible  •  to'^coti'^ 
tinue  in  the  papal  communion  without  committing 
idolatry^  a  sin  against  which  the  most  ^^fesrfiil 
maledictions  of  scripture  are  pointed^:.  .Nbtwtth- 
standing  this,  however^  all  candid  protestmits  f  Mf 
knowledge  the  possibility  of  salvation  witiigi .  the 
Romish  pale.       '  »        ;  •    i«     l^'i 

.  With  all  i'dieii^  prejudices-  and  imperfeotioiiSt 
it  is  ^atended  that .  they  maintadn^  a  body^Mof 
saving  >truth>:whicb^:under  the  agency  of  thediTine 
-Spirit/  wasyit.  is  chantably  hoped^  rendered  eBtc*- 
tea]  to.  their  .sancttficatioB.  .  But  this  is  precisely 
the  mode  of  leasoning  we  adopt  in  relation  to. a 
pious.  Jew«  He  also  possesses  a  system  of  saving 
truth'  He  possesses,  in  the*  law  imd  the  prophets, 
what  our  Lord  himself  has  affirmed  to  contain 
:sufiicient  motives  to  repentance^  together  with  that 
•expectationi  of  a  ^  future  Messiah,  and  of  the  spiri- 
tual benefits'  he :  is  >  appointed  to  confer^  <  by  which 
saints  under  the  ancient  ecc»iomy :  were  jsostified. 
Let  it  be  c^efully  kept  in  mind  that  it  is. the  bare 
possibility  that  a ;  Jew>.  without  becoming  iQ  convert 
to  Christianity,  may  obtain  salvation^  for  which  we 
cont^d  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  We. are. not) war- 
rap  ted  to  conclude  that  the  Holy  Spirit^  <  on .  no 
occasion  wh^-tever^,  deigns  to  employ  the  ancient 
oracles  fotr  saving  .  purposes.  Of;  the,  •  cdt^treme 
danger  tp  which  the -gr^at.m^arifcy;. both  of  Jews 
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and  papists  are  exposed,  and  of  the  strict  fnupnet^ 
of  speaking  of  them  in  the  mass  as  in  a  state  of 
alienation  from  God,  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  while 
we  would  indulge  a  hope,  for  similar  reasons  in 
both  cases,  that  there  will  be  found  among  both 
some  with  the  "  mark  of  God  on  their  foreheads," 
The  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance  on  the 
patrons  and  supporters  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in 
the  Apocalypse  are  as  awful  as  words  can  express, 
and  conceived  in  %ery  general  terms  :  "  The  smoke 
of  their  torment  ascendeth,"  says  John,  "  for  ever 
and  ever  ;  and  they  have  no  rest  day  or  night,  who 
worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever 
receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name ; "  yet,  notwithstand- 
iog  these  fcarfid  menaces,  we  I'enture  a  charitabte 
opinion  of  many  who  have  been  entangled  in  the 
errors  of  the  papacy.  We  presume  to  hope  that  the 
mercifnl  God  will  distinguish  between  the  impious 
inventor  of  a  system,  and  those  who,  ^vithout  im- 
bibing its  spirit,  have,  in  different  degrees,  been 
duped  by  its  so|)histryJ  And  why  should  not  a 
similar  judgement  be  formed  respecting  a  serious 
and  conscientious  Jew  ? 

G.  The  question  before  us  is,  praperly  speak- 
ing, a  question  de  jure,  rather  than  tie  facto :  it 
does  not  so  properly  relate  to  the  fact  whether 
there:  are  any  Jews  in  a  state  of  salTation,  who  are 
not  couverts  to  Christianity,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  thing.  We  know  so  little  of  the  real  character 
of  modem  Jews,  insulated  as  they  are  from  general 
society,  that  it  is  difficult  to  spealc  with  any  degree 
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of  positivity  on  that  subject.  A  general  and  supers; 
ficial  view  of  that  people  would  tempt  us  to  form 
the  most  melanclioly  conclusion.  But  I  have  beoi 
informed  by  a  learned  Jew,  extensively  acquainted 
with  his  own  nation,  that  there  are  to  be  found 
amongst  them  men  of  a  very  different  stamp  frtim 
what  is  generally  prevalent.  He  solemnly  assured 
me  that  he  knew  one  Jew  in  particular,  a  foreigner^ 
who  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  night  prece^ngi 
their  great  fast,  in  the  synagogue,  prostrate  in  teas 
and  supplications  ;  and,  on  my  asking  what  he  vras 
praying  for^  he  replied,  with  some  quickness,  '•  Fo# 
the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  the  sins  of  his  people, 
and  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  promised  Messiah<]^ 
he  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  tliis  was  mid 
solitary  instance.  Admitting  this  representation' (iff 
be  correct,  (and  there  is  notliing  in  it  which  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  credibility,)  I  should  feel  little 
hesitation  in  believing  that  "  He  who  delighteth 
in  mercy"  would  not  despise  the  prayer  of  such  a 
penitent,  because  he  wanted  that  explicit  know- 
ledge of  Christ  which  was  for  ages  withheld  from 
the  Jewish  church.  Prevented  from  attending  to 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  by  the  influence  of 
prejudices  which-  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  surmount,  and,  at  all  events,  not  more  crimhial 
than  those  wiiich  kept  Fenelon  within  the  train^ 
mels  of  popery,  what  should  induce  us  to  forio 
such  an  opposite  judgement,  in  two  cases,  ae  to 
place  the  latter  in  the  list  of  eminent  SiuntB,  while 
we  consign    the  former  to  destruction  ?     Dark  as 
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popery  is,  we  must  allow  that  the  respective 
degrees  of  illumination  enjoyed  in  the  two  cases 
werci  very  unequal,  but  the  fainter  of  the  two  we 
must  either  confess  is  in  itself  saving,  or  give  up 
the  patriaiclis  and  prophets  for  lost 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  your  readers, 
thity  while  I  plead  for  the  possibility  of  a  Jew's 
obtaining  salvation  witliout  that  clear  and  explicit 
knowledge  of  Christ  which  christians  possess,  I  am 
fer  from  supposing  two  distinct  methods  of  salva- 
tion :  whoever  are  justified,  whether  under  the 
Jewish  or  christian  economies,  are  alike  justified  by 
faith  in  the  Messiah.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
why  that  more  vague  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
his  f^iaiacter  supplied  by  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
which  formerly  availed  for  that  purpose,  should 
necessarily  he  ineffectual  now,  i 

7.  These  views  are,  in  my  humble  opinion^  coom 
siderably  confirmed  by  the  tenour  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  which  seem  on  various  occasions  to  recog^ 
ntse  a  relation  as  all  along  subsisting  between  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  Jews,  previously  to  the 
period  of  their  accession  to  tlw  christian  church; 
It  appears  to  me  evident,  from  ancient  prophecy, 
that  the  scene  of  the  future  conversion  of  the 
Jew&  is  Uieir  own  land,  where,  it  is  probable,  from 
Zechariah,  that  a  supernatural  interposition  of  the 
Messiah  will  take  place  in  their  favour,  that  he  will 
suddenly  reveal  himself  to  them  as  a  nation,  and 
thus  effect  tlte  accomplishment  of  the  remarkable 
prelection  recorded  in  the  twelfth   and  thirteenth 
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chapters  of  that  prophecy.  BcfoTe  their  final  (Je- 
hverancc,  however,  we  read  of  a  severe  purgation, 
which  they  are  deatinod  to  undergo,  during  which 
two  parts  shall  be  cut  off,  and  a  third  only  left, 
and  that  the  third  part  is  to  be  brought  throng 
the  fire,  and  to  be  refined  as  silver  is  refined,  and  to 
be  tried  as  gold  is  tried.  "  They  shall  cdl  tm'  my 
name,  and  I  will  hear  them;  I  will  say,  It  isTfij 
people,  and  they  shall  say.  The  Lord  is  my  God/' 
To  the  same  purpose  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  wh<w* 
predicting,  as  I  conceive,  the  final  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  tells  us  that  previously 
to  that  event,  the  Lord  "  will  plead  with  them  ik 
the  wilderness  of  the  people,  as  he  pleaded  mth 
their  fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  Egypt ;  that  h* 
will  bring  them  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant^ 
purge  out  from  them  the  i-ehels  and  those  that 
transgress.  So  that  they  shall  not  enter  into  the 
land  of  Israel :"  and  he  adds,  "  Ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord."  -'  ''  ■■■••  "■•^■..■•■i  i^^  ,  ,,  i 
■  The  latter  chapters  of  EzteteeJl  -describing 'the 
erection  of  a  certain  temple,  are  involved  inwi 
much  obscurity,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  determinate  conclusion  respecting  the  import 
of  that  mysterious  prophecy.  It  is  certain  thafthe 
attempt  to  spiritualize  it  produces  tittle  beside* 
perplexity  and  confusion  ;  nor  haw  we  a'ny  ex- 
ample in  scripture  of  an  allegory  so  peHeotly  ^ai^ 
and  enigmatic  as  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  on  that 
supposition.  The  third  chapter  of  Hosca  seems  to 
present  us  with  a  just  and  striking  picture  of  the 
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present  condition  of  the  Jews ;  they  have  re- 
mained "  many  days  without  a  king;,  and  without 
A  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an 
image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  a  tcra* 
phim."  Separated  alike  from  christians  and  from 
heathens,  tliey  still  retain  their  conjugal  relation 
to  tiie  Lord ;  they  are  under  his  frown,  but  not 
severed  from  his  covenant,  and  occupy  a  pecidiar 
and  intermediate  station  between  the  members  of 
the  christian  church  and  the  worshippers  of  idols. 

The  preceding  remarks,  let  it  be  remembered, 
are  designed  to  apply  not  to  the  great  mass  t^  the 
Jewi^  people,  who  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  deep 
alienation  from  God,  but  solely  to  such  among 
them  (if  such  there  be)  as  ai^e  conscientious 
disciples  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  who, 
though  they  are  destitute  of  the  superior  illumi- 
nation of  the  gospel,  faithfully  improve  the  light 
which  they  enjoy.  i 

The  chief  practical  use  to  be  derived  from  iht 
h)'pothesi8  which  I  have  veatiu-ed  to  suggest,  19  to 
inspire  us  with  ;ui  increased  tenderness  and  respect 
for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  containic^,  notwith- 
standing  its  occupying  a  distinct  fold,  a  portion 
of  the  true  church  of  God.  If  we  can  be  induced 
to  hope  that  he  has  still  a  people  among  them, 
we  sliall  be  ready  to  look  upon  them  with  some: 
thing  like  fraternal  ajlection,  and  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  reprobating  and  removhig  the  cruel 
privations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  chnstiau 
nations,  wlio,  absurdly  imagining  that  they  do  an 
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acceptable  service  to  God  by  their  persecution  and 
depression,  are  in  reality  treasuring  up  wrath  by! 
aggravating  the  affliction  of  those  whom  he  htna 
smitten.  It  is  surprising  that  any  man  can  read 
the  ancient  prophecies  with  attention,  without 
perceiving  that  lio  surveys  the  treatment  of  his 
ancient  people  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and  that,  while 
he  signalizes  his  displeasure  against  them  by  the 
course  of  his  providence,  he  will  enter  into  a 
severe  reckoning  with  those  who  shall  be  found 
"to  help  on  the  affliction."  A  large  arrear  of 
guilt  has  been  contracted  by  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom on  this  account ;  and  in  this  age  of 
liberality,  when  such  mighty  efforts  are  made  to 
procure  the  removal  of  political  disabilities  on  the 
score  of  religion,  it  is  surely  high  time  their 
attention  was  turned  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted  children  of  Abraham.  Their 
political  emancipation,  and  restoration  to  the 
equal  rights  of  citizenship,  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  soften  their  prejudices,  and  dispose 
them  to  a  more  favourable  hearing  of  the  christiao 
cause ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  becoming 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  Jewish  Society 
than  to  take  the  lead  in  that  noble  enterprise.  As 
the  basis  of  all  social  virtue  is  laid  in  justice,  so 
by  none  should  its  obligations  be  deemed  more 
sacred  than  by  those  who  make  loud  professions  of 
christian  zeal  and  exalted  charity. 

Having  thus   freely  stated  my  present  opinions 
upon  a  subject  which  i  think  has  not  often  beeu 
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discossedji  simply  with  a  tiew  to  excite  inquiiy^  i- 
hm^e  <Do  intention  to  enter  into  controYersjr  byi 
defending  them,  but  dhall  cheerfully  leave  them 
tb  the  ^consideration  of  your  readers. 
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StJBST ANCE  OF  A  CHANGE,     '  ^ 

I^BUlTE&Al)   AT   TB8    OB/^^AVlOK  ^  ^f     «Bfl  ReV.  tT^   K.    kJ^^^V^^^ 

r:  i  ;  :'•::'  •. :      ■    •>         .!:.'  ;fi;i(f    /fu; 

{^Frm  the  NoUt  of  the  Rev.  S.  pUl^ard^  of.  Be^^A  \y  , 


ai^y  9ne  subj[?qt^,  j;^jit;  tp,,J9pI)aI^^n^pate:S^(;hi.Wsq?ii-5 
l^pus,  huits  pf  Adyic^fis  in^y  b^  suitablp  ^  ;the 
present  occasion.  ...    j 

,^I{,  Jioweyer,  I  fef?r  tq,one  p^3sag^  more  t^an 
ajij^Qtlfpr,  itj  will  ])p ,  t^  i  exhqrtatioiji;  cif  Paul  to 
Timothy  : — "  Preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in  se^ 
spn, ,  put  of  ?^<a?pn,^  .^^pripye,  ^jehuke,  e^Qrt^  with 
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Thi^^sc4ewq  (transactions  of  tlwfiiay.wiljtaiojb  ^ 
dflpe  ,with  ,\Yh|ep, tl?,(^  seryic^is  clpae4>  t^py  ?^lu»- 
dei^gpja^r^^iy,.^};  ;t^e  tnibunfl^of  [tfee^gr^^  iv4gfti 
ii^  w^os,?;  l^^e  ,we  a^e  ,pQW  .ass^n^%4.  :  Nqf^g 
in,  thjs  state,  ia  fin^v.^ywy.thiflg  pfi  .Jbinje  ^  ow- 
Elected .  ^tl^  eternity.  The  church  of  Ghfist  in^rtp 
who  haye  chosen  you  fprttheir.pastprp^QdiyoUi^  my 
brother,  who  have  accepted  th^  officii. ii;Ul  ,hayi$ 
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your  determinations,  your  motives  and  your  ends, 
adjudged  by  "Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth," 
and  will  meet  with  a  reward  according  to  their 
sincerity  and  purity. 

You  no^y  ataod  as  a  watchman,  situated  on  an 
eminence ;  if  you  see  danger  you  must  "  blow  the 
trumpet,"  and  warn  the  people,  that  "he  that 
taketh  warning  may  deliver  his  soul ; "  and  "  if 
any  man  take  not  warning,  his  blood  sliall  be  upon 
his  own  head ; "  if  the  people  be  not  wanied, 
they  may  be  taken  away  in  their  iniquity  ;  but 
"  their  blood,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  will  I  require  at 
the  watchman's  hands." 
MTou  are  a  steward  of  the  manifold  mysteries  of 
God,  to  bring  out  of  the  treasury  "  things  new  anil 
md,  that  every  one  may  have  a  portion."  "  More- 
over, it  is  required  of  a  steward  that  he  b<*  foili^ 
faithful."  "■  '       ! 

The  principal  duty  of  this  officfe  'cohSistS  iti  yiur 
engagement  to  preach  the  gospel : — "  Preach  thff 
yfotdr   ■    ■    ■    ■       ■'-■■■   "'!  ■'■'  ■■■■  ■  (-I'^-niT 

dispense  the  principled  iMckWd-by^y^fHl^Wiilric 
authority,  or  supported  by  any  human  society. 
Though  the  treasure  of  the  gospel  be  commu- 
nrcafced  to  "'earthen  vessels,"  its  brigin  is  celestial 
There  is,  then,  little  scope  for  the  exerCise  rtf  in- 
vention, or  the  flights  of  imagination,  in  the  discharged 
of  this  duty :  these  faculties  are  employed  to  fin(f 
out  new  principles,  or  to  discover  new  associations  { 
but  their  exferfcise  hei€  will  only  tend  t6  mii  thith' 
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:;with  eiTOtv  to  \^^  dark^  6oiittael  hjf  Wdtdls  iHtiloiit 
knowledge^i^  md  to  impair  tiiM  i^fiM^  o^  tirufh 
which  God  hath  fUrinshed^btifd  icoitaf^^ 
man.  You  are  not  required  to  nciake  iie^^'d^o- 
yerieg;  you  need  only  to  inquire;  idhd'  k^ceniiffi, 
what  is  revealed  in  the  word  of  Q6A:  ftbtd'^bttt 
what  ip  '^  the  mind  of  the  Sjmit,"  and  ttibiiit^j^tur- 
self  to  his  instructions.  The  best^thethb^  df  W>i% 
this^  in  connexion  with  reading  and  iBAbditi£bhl^% 
to  pr^y  for  spiritual  illumination,  liki^-  Dtt^j  wU^ 
he  said,  "Open  thou  mine  eyes,  thieit  I  tt^y  beficnd 
WonderAil  things  out  of  thy  law."  T^iti  ore'ib^y 
^wonderful  things  in  the  Iftw;  Imt  ii^iri  need^ef 'S^ 
to  ghre  us  mder$thndin^,  AttVi  stJD  ttiorc/^tb'daj^ 
W  to  feel  th^  ittflueiiti^  <irirtfth'k^a^^ 
hearts,  and  to  coWAuttidate  if  td'  Ithe  li^te'l^ 
others.  ' "  "" 

There  are  three  things'  to  which  yotl  In'ust  attend 
in  preaching;  the  matter,  the  mode,  and  the  nao- 
tives :  the  matter  must  be!  p^re,  the  mode  ''yfith 
all  gravity,''  the  ittdHiV^B  such  as  are  presented  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  Ifurnlshed  by  your  o^ce  and 
your  particular  station  in  the  church. 

In  preaching  the  Word,  inborruptness,  or  puritj^ 
in  your  matter,  is  of  thei  ftr^  ittiportahce:  in  order 
to  this,  adfhere  to  the  dittatei^  of  tSie  holy  Scrips 
tures.  I  mean  not,  by  tJlis,  that  Jrbu  should  cohtine 
yourself  to  the  wbrd^,  but  to  the  sfentimeh^ ;  ilie 
sentiments  may  be  Ibst  where  the  words/  aire,' re- 
tained ;  but  the  sentiment^  i^ay  be  retaiihec^  and 
communicated  in  tiifferetit  expressions. 
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,  Preach, the  word  purely  and  fully;  mix  nothii^ 
with  it  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  or  may  oot  evi- 
dently be  inferred  from  its  language. 

State  every  doctrine  and  opinion  as  nesr  to  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  as  you  can  ascertain,  by  the  most 
caMtious  inquiry. 

The  doctrines  of  the  word  you  will  bring  forth 
io.tjjeir  full  import,  without  concealing  them,  or 
endeavouring  to  melt  them  down  and  mould  them 
so  as  to  suit  the  prejudiced  and  indolent  depravity 
o£  tb^  human  heart. 

,„^b?  gospel  is  not  suited,  and  cannot  be  made 
^  suit^  the  corrupt  dispositions  and  incJinations  of 
the  carnal  "  mind;''  but  the  faithful  preaching  of  k 
is  calculated  to  oppose,  and  tQ  overcome,  those  evil 
prejudices  so  far  as  to  excite  men  to  attend  to  the 
doctrines  it  contains,  and  the  blessings  it  proposes, 
^t  is  your  duty,  not  to  bring  down  the  gospel  into 
a  conformity  with  them,  liut.  tp,  c^i^ge.them  intoiA 
conformity  with  the  gospej.  ,   ,.  ,  ,     ,1 .         ,r, 

Read  the  Scriptures  frequently,  witli  close  atten- 
tion and  fervent  prayer.  Endeavour  to  collect  as 
much  knowledge  vel^tivi?  to  revealed  truth  as  joii  can 
possibly  acquire.  Out  of  the  Scriptures  you  may 
continually  draw  new  treasures;  and  if  you  axe  "a 
scribe  well  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom," you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  present  a  va- 
riety of  interesting  matter  from  hence,  that  shall  not 
only  be  profitable,  but  delightful  to  your  hearers. 

There  are  two  opposite  extremes  to  be  avoided 
ill  i/ie   manner  of  your  preaching  the  word;    the 
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oi^e^  a  manner,  vague  and  indistinct;  the  ath»,  a 
manner  too  narrow,  subtle,  and  systematicaL ' 

Some  have  preached  the  gospel  rather  by  impfe 
cation  than  by  plain,  direct  statements :  they  have 
treated  it  as  if  there  were  something  in  its  d 
that  would  not  bear  the  exhibition.  Such 
have  made  moral  instructions  the  main  points  of 
their  ministry:  the  ^doctrines  of  the  atonemcMt; 
regeneration,  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour*  mod  the 
riches  of  his  grace,  if  they  have  not  been  entiitely 
suppressed,  have  not  occupied  that  prominent 
situation  which  their  in^K>rtance  demands  for 
them;  and  their  hearers  have  eonsequentfy  been 
altogether  unacquainted,  with  them,  or,  having  But 
slight  hold  of  them,?  th«(»e  things  have  gmduaUy 
slidden  put  of  their  loinds,  ^and  left  diem  preparei} 
for  heretical  instructors^  Be  not,  then,  ashamed  of 
the  gospel ;  though  it  may  contradict  many  of  the 
fashionable  and  favourite  notions  of  mankind,  and 
though  you  may  find  mysteries  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  it,  which  you  cannot  comprehend ; 
yet,  as  we  know  but  little  of  the  world,  and  of 
ourselves  less,  we  must  reoave  with  shnplicity 
what  God  has  taught  He  must  '*  be  true,  though 
every  man  be  a  liar."- — You  have  taken  xipdn- you 
the  solemn  charge  of  '^  feeding  the^ockiof  God; 
you  must  keep  back  no  part  of  what  he  has  pro** 
vided  for  them ;  let  it  be  your  concern,  that  at! 
the  end  of  your  ministry  you  may  be  able  to^ 
speak  as  St.  Paul : — I  kept  back  nothing  that 
was  profitable  to  you:    I  take. you  to  record  this 
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day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men ; 
for  I  Iiave  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  yon  all 
the  counsel  of  God." 

Opposed  to  the  vzgae  and  indistinct  manner  of 
preaching,  is  the  narrow  and  systematical  method, 
acrording  to  which,  doctrines,  sometimes  not  the 
moat  imi)ortant,  have  been  made  the  themes  of 
remark  and  discussion,  to  the  neglect  of  every 
other  subject. 

The  gospel  is  not  revealed  in  a  systematic  form  ; ' 
it  is  not  conlined  to  aoy  particular  set  6f  doctrin^'; 
nor  does  it  ever  advance  aff^' AodtrfiM' as"Mi^^^ 
&  iHbject  of  speculation.        '     "'    ^'"'^    '"*"    ■  ^'-"'^ 
iijtfii:  upon   your   guard    against  confinihgr^  yotir'' 
iil|Mustrations ;    point   out    the    practical    conse-' 
i]aeiices    of    the    doctrines    you    preach,    without 
which    they    will    not    produce    that   good    which 
they  are  calculated   to    yield  as  they  are  revealed 
in  Uie  Scriptures.     It  is   of  great  importflnee" 'to'' 
observe    the    proportion    which    tnitlis    beiir'ttt" 
each  other,  that  we  may  not  dwell  npon  subjects ' 
of  comparatively  small  moment,  to  the  neglect  of '■ 
others  that   are    really  weighty.     We   should   not' 
give   too  much  of  our  attention  to  any  favourite  ' 
topics,  liDwever  important ;   the   effect  of  such  a  ' 
course  mil  be  to  leave  a  wrong  impression  on  the" 
minds  of  the  hearers.    It  will   be  likely  to  prO^'C 
dure  a  disproportionate  regard  to  some  doctrines,' ' 
ordinances,  and  moral  duties;    which  is  a   similar'' 
deformity  in  the  new  man  to  the  disproportionate' 
etdorgoioeDt    of    any    particular    member    in    the 
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human  body;  and  it  may  be,  that  sudi  rega^ 
to  any  doctrine,  out  of  its  connexion  with  other 
revealed  truths,  will  only  serve  to  eachibit  it  a9 
a  subject  of  speculation,  and  not  of  vital  ao^ 
practical  utility.  =  -^ 

An  excellent  man  was  so  impressed  '  widi  *  thei 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  he  made:  it 
the  constant  topic  of  his  ministry ;  every  semiOBf 
he  preached  was  crowded  with  prooft,  or  iuisweiti 
to  objections,  relating  to  this  important  topic  ;>and 
the  result  was^- that  ^  most  of  his  faeaiBrs^became^ 
arians  and  socinians  I  This  eflSect  was  not  stich  saik 
anticipated;  or  as  might  be  thought  of  at  the  fime  by 
others ;  but  the  consequence  was  naturaL  >  Such 
discussions  prodaced^  first;  a  dry.  speculative  attoi- 
tion  to  the  subject,  then  ia  £iry  abd  contentidus 
spirit  in  discussion;  in  this  state  the  spirit  of  the 
doctrine  was  lost,  and  the  people  sunk  into  sudi  a 
frame  of  mind  as  is  suited  to  the  reception  of  these 
or  any  other  heresies  that  migfiit  be  sophistical 
presented  to  them.  A  serious,  spiritual  state  of 
mind  is  that  which .  yoa  must  be  concerned  to  pro*- 
mote  in  yoiu:  hearers,  as  the  best  preservative 
against  error:  and,  in  order  to  this,  you  micst 
proclaim  both  the  doctrinal  truth,  and  the  •prac- 
tical exhortations  of  religion. 

There  has  been  long  laid  down  a  ruk^  vdiich 
is  often  repeated,  and  is  most  excellent,  and  worthy 
of  constant  recollection :  it  is,  that  we  most 
''  preach  the  doctrines  practically,  and  preach  prao* 
tice  doctrinally.'^    Preach  the  doctrines  so  as  to 
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shew  tlieir  influence  on  our  practice,  ami  recom- 
metid  religious  and  virtuous  conduct  by  evangelical 
motives.  This  happy  combination  will  ibnii  a  cora- 
fiete  icourse  of  religious  instruction.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  ^vliicli  of  these  two,  doctrinal  or 
practical  preaching,  is  most  necessary ;  or  which 
extjMue  is  most  dangerous — to  preach  doctrine 
witiunit  practice,  or  practice  without  doctrine. 
Read»  then,  the  Scripturea  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  order  to  observe  how  these  are  blended  together 
byiour  I^ord  and  his  inspired  apostles.  You  will 
otfcer\e  there,  that  the  enforcement  of  duties,  by 
evangelical  moti\-es,  is  the  very  end  of  the  gospel: 
and  all  preaching  i.s  good  and  estimable,  onljriBBit 
secures  the  same  end  by  the  same  motives.  ji  >*:it> 
-  Benot  afraid  of  devoting  w4iole  sermons  to  par- 
ticular ports  of  moral  conduct  and  rchgious  duties. 
It  JB  impossihle  to  give  right  views  of  them,  unless 
yoiL  dissect  characters,  and  desoihe  particular  Tir* 
tues  and  vices.  The  "  fruits  of  the  flesh,"  and  the 
"  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  must  be  distinctly  pointed 
out.  To  preach  against  sin  in  general,  without 
descending  to  particulars,  may  lead  many  to  com- 
plain of  the  eril  of  their  hearts,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  anfully  inattentive  to  the  evil  of 
their  conduct. 

ii"¥fa»H  are  aware,  that  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
rf^cneration  is  a  lai^  part  of  your  work,  and  must 
not,  on  any  account,  he  neglected;  but  it  must  not 
be  so  taught  as  to  lead  men  to  suppose  that  if  they 
are  once  regenerated,  they  nifty  be  careless  and 
1  I  2     
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indifferent,  for  then  they  are  sure  of  heaTCD.  If  you 
do  not  often  address  them  with  the  utmost  importo- 
nity,  to  guard  them  against  sin,  and  to  animate  them 
to  holiness,  you  will  be  chargeable  with  negledL 
You  must  warn  the  righteous  man  that  he  turor  not 
from  his  righteousness,  as  well  as  assure  the  H¥i4ked 
man  that  he  will  perish  if  he  .persevere  in  his  i  (wick- 
edness. If  serious  admomtions  are  neglected^  the 
preaching  of  regeneration  itself  may  be  very  hurtfitf, 
by  leading  numbers  to  suppose,  that,  having  passed 
the  ordeal,  nothing  now  remains  but  for  thaib  to 
wait  their  entrance  into  heaven,  for  which  they 
will  think  they  are  already  prepared.  There  is,  we 
deeply  lament,  a  sort  of  evangelical  ministry  whioh 
produces  no  effect  but  to  awaken  to  a  sudden 
apprehension  of  danger,  and  then  to  consign^  by 
means  of  opiates,  to  the  delusive  and  destructiire 
stupidity  of  spiritual  death. 

When  no  pains  are  taken  to  warn  the  awakened 
of  the  necessity  of  deep  repentance,  of  living  faith, 
of  persevering  obedience,  of  unceasing  vigilance, 
and  of  renewed  conflicts,  even  unto  the  end,  they 
are  in  danger  of  fancying  they  are  "rich,  and 
increased  in  goods,  and  havie  need  of  nothing;" 
though  they  are  ''  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked." 

Remind  them  that,  when  they  enter  on  a  chris- 
tian profession,  they  only  put  on  the-  armour: 
admonish  them  of  the  obligations  they  are  under 
to  be  holy  and  active.  They  have  entered  as 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  they  have  taken  the  mifitary 
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oath ;  but  merely  to  take  that,  is  not  to  perform  tlie 
duty  of  a  soldier.  The  display  of  bravery  is  to  be 
made  in  the  day  of  conflict,  in  their  watching, 
standing,  striving,  and  putting  to  flight  the  enemies 
of  their  salvation. 

I-  Exhort  them,  therefore,  mcessantly,  that  they 
- :"  walk  worthy  of  their  high  calling ;"  that  they 
•walk  "as  becometh  the  gospi-l  of  Christ;"  that 
they  "  draw  not  back  unto  perdition ;"  that  they 
be  faithful  unto  death,  that  they  may  obtain 
"  the  crown  of  life." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  those  parts 
of  your  work  wliich  are  not  immediately  connected 
■  with  preaching  the  word ;  "  Be  instant  in  season, 
/!Out  of  season,"  said  the  apostle.  While  engaged  in 
ministering  the  word,  yon  are  instant  in  season; 
but  you  should  also  attend  to  your  duties  out  of 
season,  when  it  is  not  a  time  for  preaching. 
I  Remember,  thig  people  is  ^our  charge.  When 
<hey  are  absent  from  you,  bear  them  in  your 
mind;  let  them  have  an  interest  in  your  prayers 
when  you  have  retired  to  yonr  closet :  though  they 
'  are  your  cliarge  you  cannot  be  always  speaking  to 
them ;  but  they  must  be  engraved  on  your  heart, 
as  the  high  priest  bore  the  nam.es  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  good  shepherd  is  acquainted  with  all 
■4iid  sheep. 

The  excellent  Booth  has  said,  "  He  that  does 
not  pray  oftener  for  his  peo]>le  than  with  them, 
neglects  an  important  part  of  his  duty."  It  will 
endear  thera  to  yon,  and  draw  out  your  affections 
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to  them,  if  you  pray  much  for  them,  arid'  it?  *vri!l 
secure,  through  the  divine  blessing,  your  tis^A^€f£6 
amongst  them.  You  are,  as  aii  interoestot%M^ 
''stand  in  the  breach;"  and,  ivhateverdifllpuitiy 
or  danger  may  oppose,  you  must  be,  t3ce^Q<^lher 
Moses,  between  God  and  the  people.    ~    '     •••    •' " 

Not  only  is  secret  prayer  for  therti-aigr^t  diityf; 
but  an  habitual  remembratlce  and  afibcftioiidtte 
respect  fof  them  must  be  cultivated  whfen^ow^abe 
not,  as  Well  as  when  you  are,  ministjerteg^'ltol'theiiti 
the  word  of  life.  '■''    -  '    ^^-  i  >-.^'i.;> 

*'  WatcTi  for  tliem  as  6ne  that  most  gi^6'<  lin  -laij- 
count  r^  take  every  favoui*able  opportumty'Of  dpiie^- 
ing  to  them  on  the  great  concerns  of  Eternity v»a»d 
the  weighty  subjects  of  revsealed  trutk"  Ifiiyott  see 
any  of-thetn  departing  frbbi  thfe  right  ^tayjqntONthat 
of  sitt,  remember  it  is  6^id,  ^'  Thou  shalt  (not.  bate 
thy  brother,  but  shalt  teprbve'hJm."-  A  neglect ^of 
reproof  in  such  circumstances  would*  baye>  all>  the 
bad  consequences  of  hatred ;  for  thus  be  wotild^  be 
left  to  lie  under  the  greatest  evil  fr6m 'which  you 
might  deliver  him.  No  fear  of  giving  ^^ offence 
should  pre%'ent  you  from  reproving,  With'tiieefaMfes 
and  faithfulness,  the  most  opulettt;  or  even*  the  niost 
valued  friends  of  the  society,  if  it  T>fe  iifeedful-j»i  If 
their  misconduct  does  not  reqiiii^'  ttiV'^be  t^irou^t 
before  the  church,  yet  do  not  tiegle^'tb'  ^peak^ito 
them  in  private,  and  adminlsttt*  iviuaife '^counsel  *or 
reproof  the  circumstances  may  demanfil^    •     ;;■  ^i 

Your  people  will  look  to  you,  as  ft  miniaterv'for 
consolation  when  they  are  in  distress*;  wlien^  ^v^r- 
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whelmed  with  personal,  domestic,  or  other  relative 
calamities:  manifest  towards  them  the  tenderest 
sympathy,  a  disposition  "  to  weep  with  them  that 
weep,"  as  well  as  to  "  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice." 
It  will  be  especially  your  duty  to  attend  to  those 
who  are  beginning  to  seek  and  inquire  after  salvar 
tiop-  No  part  of  your  office  is  more  delicate  than 
the  giving  instruction  to  awakened  consciences,  who 
desire  rest,  but  know  not  where  or  how  to  obtain 
it.  The  impressions  they  have  received  are  in 
danger  of  wearing  off;  sometimes  they  seem  press- 
ing fonvard,  sometimes  they  seem  drawing  back- 
ward ;  sometimes  they  are  the  pupils  of  conscience, 
at  others  the  pupils  of  appetite  and  customw 

Such  will  require  great  attention ;  and  not  to 
seize  opportunities  of  atlvisiug  and  directing  them, 
would  be  to  neglect  a  duty  in  which  you  ought  to 
abound.  It  is  not  for  me  to  instruct  you  fully  how 
you  should  do  this.  Be  not,  however,  afraid  to  in- 
culcate repentance.  Teach  them  to  expect  sal- 
vation, not  for  their  works,  but  in  a  course  of  at- 
tention to  all  the  dictates  of  the  divine  will  respecting 
faith  and  obedience.  Cherish  in  them  tenderness 
:  of  conscience,  guard  them  against  "  easily  besetting 
I  sina,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  warn  them  not  to  stop 
i  at  any  outward  reformation,  but  to  seek  after  an 
inward  change,  and  the  application  of  the  blood  of 
Jflftus.  Admonish  them  not  to  consider  themselves 
as  having  already  attained,  or  being  already  perfect ; 
not  to  mistake  what  is  preparatory  for  what  is 
final,    or    to    rest    short    of  that    connexion    with 
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Christ  and  conformity  to  him  which  are  the'  |4ed^ 
ttid  comtoienceiKvent  of  life  (eternal. 

Here  we  need  divine  asostance:  it  is  best  to 
learn  these  things  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  by 
habitual  practice.  As  nothmg  but  much  proctibe^ 
and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  ^of  ^  tibc| 
human  frame,  will  make  a  skilful  phymcianf  m 
nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  .^nd 
the  efficacy  of  l^e  gospel  in  healing  the  diseases  of 
the  soul,  can  teach  bs  to  bring  men  health  and  cure. 
'■  It  will  be  useful  to  '^  exhort  with  much  kn^ 
^guffeting,  from  house  to  house:''  much  is  ito.iye 
accompKsbed  by  those  who  have  a  talent  for  inte- 
resting and  familiar  religious  conversation, — a  talent 
which  all  should  cuitivate.  Some  ministers,  by  an 
exhibition  of  *'  the  mind  of  Christ,'*  and  a  pecom'> 
mendation  of  the  truth,  in  private,  have  advanced 
religion  even  more  than  by  their  public  ministry: 
as  an  auxiliary,  every  one  trill  find  it  heneficial, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  overvalue  it. 

See  that  your  social  visits  are  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  Guard  against  levity.  What^ 
ever  is  innocent  in  mirth,  if  it  be  allowed,  should 
only  hold  a  subordinate  place ;  and  the  dignity  df 
the  minister  should  always  appear. 

Do  not  seek  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  and 
favour  merely  of  those  who  are  rich,  or  even  of 
those  who  are  endowed  with  intellectual  treasures ; 
nor  seek  the  gratifications  of  the  table,  nor  the 
indulgence  of  sensual  appetites.  Demise  not  the 
meanest  of  the  flock ;  look  not  on  them  with  eyes 
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i3t'  Hie  flesh,  but  with  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit  You 
will  then  perceive  that  the  distinctions  of  wealth,  «■ 
education,  or  intellect,  are  but  little,  compared  with 
the  state  of  all  as  responsible  and  ininiovtal  beings. 
The  points  of  difference  in  men  are  nothing,  com- 
pared with  the  common  capacity  for  knowing  and 
enjoying  God.  They  are  to  be  regarded  princi*- 
pally  as  vessels  capable  of  experiencing  the  wrath, 
or  receiving  the  mercy,  of  the  Almighty. 

Look  upon  them  now,  as  you  will  look  upon 
them  on  a  dying  bed :  you  will  not  think  of  them 
tken  as  rich  or  poor,  as  learned  or  mileamed ;  but 
as  sanctilied  or  unsanctified,  as  "  shec-p  or  goats," 
as  the  righteous  or  the  wicked,  as  persons  with 
whom  you  are  to  rejoice  for  ever,  or  whose  final 
ruin  you  must  witness  at  the  last  day.  Let 
nothing  render  you  negligent  of  the  improvement 
and  comfort  of  any  one.  Remember  who  hath 
said,  "  Whoso  shall  oftend  one  of  these  little  ones, 
which  believe  in  me.  it  were  better  for  him  tliat  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
were  cast  into  the  depths  of  tlie  sea."  There  is  not 
one  whose  soul  is  not  precious  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Lord,  not  one  for  whom  he  has  not  shed  his 
blood,  not  one  for  whom  he  would  not  have  beea 
ready  to  shed  his  blood,  had  no  other  soul  existed. 
Let  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  viewed  in  tliig 
light,  arm  you  agiiinst  being  imposed  upon  by  any 
adventitious  circumstance. 

In  order  that  you  may  attend  to  these  duties 
aright,    cultivate    a    devotional    spirit.       The  more 
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i^ou  have  of  tb^  isdnd  of  Christy  the  more  you.  w^ 
ia  holinesa  and  Y^voi^ty,  the  more  'Vwill  ypur 
profiting  appear/'  Watcb  against  spjiri^i^l,  as  v$r^ 
as  intellectiial  pride.  Pro§ti:ate  youi:^}f  :ia.,0^j) 
abasement  before  God.  liema^nber^ .  if  yi^p, ,  ^^p 
teredo  it  is  by  an  exercise  of.  divine  mer^j^  bjy,  a]:^:^f;t 
of  grace,  which  is  the  subject  of:admjra;^qf^,^9^ 
the  angels  of  God ;  and  nothiqg  is  mo^q._.jLpQ(^fi^- 
gruous  than  for  '^  such  an  one"  to.l)!^,,pf'o,ii4  P^pny 
i}iiaiities  he  has  received.  I^etit  ,|:)ewC(yi^^l^t^f:^t 
jrou' are  a  ^od  ^man,  and  one  th;atr.iQf4^^:Prpgp:;?ffs 
in  the  things  of  God,  This  will^prp^g^,  fi^  g^ff^t 
.leffectw:  Ther^  isi,a  jMj^ielpqiiiepce.jip^.c^^ter, 
hy  which  th^. best  ;8erwi<?ms  ,^^  ifto^ ,  ppw^ri^jr 
.reoommendqd.  ;  Lejt  jft^,  howe?(e]r^.jl)p  i^^liy^rf^d 
with  aU  sincerity^  gravity,  ^d  .'^p^^i^tn :  .n^ve^ 
:  3peak  with  lightness  o^:,  indj^flTerence,;  bej^re  of  ajl 
levity  of  spirit  and  of^  manner.;, laypidjdl  canting 
and  hypoicriticfti  t^ms  ,w4  phi^^.?.s ;,  consider  the 
weight  of  the  sulgecf  b^fpre  you;  pever  study 
theatrical  eflBect;  ^gestures  and.  majioQuyres^  and 
.display  of  self,  by  •  wh jqh  some  jdivines  ^  qbt^in  so 
great  jadmiration,  ayeirowprthy  of  ypux^su^ig^  and 
your  office.  A  sound  ,pr^ac^er  pf,  the  gospel  ^1 
produce^  not  admimtion  of  Aiw(?^,,but  pfth^  <ri<^M, 
and  adoration  of  that;  Gq4  and  SayipHf,  f^9^^  whom 
all  truths  proceed ;  reipemb.eripg  ti^t^  j^yf^vj\  ^^' 
count  which  ministers  and  people. yvrill  all  have  to 
give.  »he„  U.ey  meet  befo^.hb  judgem,„Heit 

Sincerely   aim  to   do  good,  and   the  IfOrd  will 
be  with  you.     Mr.  Baxter  said  he  never  knew  a 
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Mnister  who  was  sincerely  desirous  of  benefltii^ 
souls  that  was  not  blessed  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  more  yuu  can  go  out  of  self,  and  Jose 
all  recollection  of  your  own  importance;  the  more 
ybu  are  impressed  with  the  love  of  souls,  the  more 
Srill  you  be  likely  to  manifest  that  truth  which 
■rtddmmends  itself  "to  every  man's  conscience  in 
"thfe  Sight  of  God." 

'"  Ltet  the  consciences  of  your  hearers  be  the  sub- 
}^fets  of  your  concern.  Address  their  understanding 
artd  affections  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at 
'tfii^  consciences.  '         "'  '•"    -ini;!    ni;  m 

•''■'i  Bfti  aware  of  the  difficttlty'of^oBfc'iiSiiattetiilki 
consequence  of  your  succeeding  our  most  invalu- 
able and  incomparable  brother,  Mr.  Fuller.  It  is 
not  possible  that  you  should,  at  present,  attain  to 
that  profundity  of  mind,  those  extensive  views,  and 
that  pointed  statement  of  truth,  which  wei-e  pos- 
sessed and  evinced  by  hhn  ;  bOt  even  the  difficulty 
thus  arising  may  be  of  Use  to  you,  as  a  stimulus  to 
excite  you  to  greater  exettions.  Should  you  be 
tempted  to  indolence,  (which,  however,  I  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  you  will  indulge,)  the  recollection 
of  serving  a  people  who  have  been  blessed  with  such  a 
minister,  the  consideration  of  what  they  will  expect, 
'taiLy  ser\'e  to  rouse  and  animate  you  in  your  work. 

*  Another  circumstance  I  may  refer  to,  as  a  motive 
peculiar  to  your  present  situation  ;  and  that  is,  the 
respectable  minority  which  have  been  opposed  to 
you.  This  may  also  be  overruled  to  your  ad\'an- 
tage,  if  you  are  more  watchful  over  your  temper 
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ttvdl  conduct  (I  da  tiot  aay  UMa  you  have  baeioi, 
but)  than  you  might  have  been  if  yon  had  been 
oirried  down  the  stream  of  universal  ai^lause ;  ^d, 
if  It  excite  you  to  cbnciliMion  and  kindness,  towards 
1^060  who  oppose  themselres;  it  ihay  ^hsuve  the 
happiest  efflsct  on  their  minds,  and  'wdl'  eertkinljr 
raise  and  establish'  yoUr '  character  as  a^  iiymi;u»r 
of  themieek  and  lowly  Saviour.  ■  mi 

•  I  need  not  Warn  you,  because  you  have  alw^ays 
guarded)  against  any  thin^  personal  in  i  your  msot*- 
stry  towards  those  who  have  not  fixed  their  choice 
on  you;  You  will  be  ready  to  treat  them  with  ^  the 
same  kindness  which  you  manifest  to  others..  It  is 
tiot  to  be  wondered  at,' (cttnsidering  whom  you  £9!- 
IjiW;  and  some  'paiticulai^  ^nrcumstaiii^s  whickiace 
Wtell 'knbwn, 'but  needM(kt>bG!nientioiied^)  t^t  there 
should  be  a  past  of  the' church  who  could  not  act 
with  the  rest  in  their  choice;  but  it  will  be  well 
if  you  can  manage  these  ciroumstasices  for  your 
advantage  and  the  fuHherance  of  the  cgo^eL 
''M  diiall  not  detain  you  longer  titan  to  remind )rou 
Whence  it  is  that  you  are  to  derive  the  stf ength  and 
wisdom  necessary  to  prepare  you  for  yoiir  work ;  and 
i  'esinnot  do  this  better  than  in  the  ktngua^  of  Paul 
**  Thnethy,  ''Be  -Stroiig  'in  the  gracp-  that^  is  in 
Christ  Jesus!"  Be  strong!  How  strangely  :doe6 
this  e>fhottatioTi  sound  I  To  teH  ^<man'that'i8)^ak 
to  be  strbng/ would  be  absurd  {  but  what  would  he 
Absurd  in  philosophy  is  true  and  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  gospel.  Be  strong  in  the  gmce  of  Christy  for 
his  grace  is  communicable  ;  and  the  power  of  Christ 
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rests'  on  those  who  seek  it  with  a  sense  of  tlieur 
own  weakness,  «  ..' 

We  are  directed  to  seek  it  by  prayer,  and  thus  to 
he  strong.  Look  to  the  Lord  for  all  the  assistanoQ 
you  need.  Remember  how  dependent  you  are. 
Look  to  the  Father  and  the  Son :  be  not  afraid  of 
praying  to  the  Son  of  God  as  Paul  did ;  it  is  ofiLeii 
more  consolatory  than  prayer  in  any  other  form**  *  . 

You  are  a  sinner  redeemed;  but  you  aro  a 
preacher  of  the  word  placed  over  this  people,  not 
to  tyrannize,  but  to  walk  before  them  in  the  Lord^ 
in  hearing  your  voice,  they  should  hi^ar  him^  in 
folibwing  your  footsteps,  they  shbuld  follow  him* 
Your  employment  is  that  of  the  Son  of  God;»it 
makes  no  appearance  before  the  eyes  of  worUUjf 
men ;  but  it  will  arise  in  a  fonh  of  msgesty  to'oter^^ 
shadow  all  created  glory.  Its  efiects  \till  be 
known  and  felt  in  souls  that  shall  ei^oy  Christ  in 
his  kingdom  for  eveti  or  m  spirits  in  whom  Xhi^ 
work  of  death  shall  be  finished.  1  > 

Keep  the  commandments  of  Christ  comtliittect  to 
you,  without  reproach.  Endeavour  to  "present 
every  man  faultless  before  God."  Your  happiness 
wU)  be  diminished  if  one  be  wanting.  Be  concerned 
to  ^'  give  up  your  account  with  joy,  and  not  witk 
grief."  ) 

Labour,  that  not  one  g(  those  that  hear  you,  not 
one  that  has  sat  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  not 
one  to  whom  you  have  "  given  the  right  hand  of  iS^V 
lowship,"  should  be  excluded  when  the  Lord  cometb. 

♦  Sec  letter  to  W.  Hoilick,  Esq.  Vol.  V,  p.  oIo.-tEd.       i 
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See  to  it,  that  you  axe  not  excluded  yourself. 
So  preach  as  to  *'save  yourself,  and  them  that 
hear  you."  ,ltis  possi|[)le  f<^Y!9  man  to  bring  others 
to  Christ  for  salvation,  and  yet  not  be  saved  him- 
self. You  may  preach  to  others,  and  yet  bp  ^  cast- 
away. You  need  grace,  but  do  not  despair.  The 
grace  of  the  Saviour  is  sufficient  for  you:  "His 
strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  your  weakness."* 

"*  Mr.  John  Keen  Hall,  to  whom  this  char^  tm'ad^y^a, 
was  Mr.  Hall's  nephew ;  a  circumstance  which,  white  it  may 
serve  to  accoimt  for  the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  exhortations, 
im  fiiyi  judgement,  e^s  to  their^  interest;  Mrl  >JK  Kv  IfaUi'  irho 
ha^been  Ht^ .  jt^uUer's  QQlloagu^,-  8^Iyiv,9d'  him  oii}y  6ftpen  ^e^  r 
he  died  in  1829. 

Mr.  HiHyard,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  notes 
hltf^'  published,  is  anidofut  It  ^skmld  b^  understooS^  thM  hi^'ltiMn 
o)|j|ect .  .Hias  ,  t6 1  preaeifirQ  th4;  imb^tanpe  |of  >  Abe  chaige.  !  Ip  -.  ,wa» . 
sddom«  indeedj  that  he  sucoeeded  in  catching;  the  psecisQ  lan- 
guage ;  and,  towards  the  end,  several  sublime  and  uiost  impres- 
sive sentences  were  entiffely  lost,  from  his  yielding  Imnsel^  to  the 
stiream  of  jfeeling  excited  by  tbe  pTeaQher.H«iE«BL 
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jGbnmit  bibahis  Jun  9U  utti  isdl  «ii  oi  a^S 
■Jfirii  itt'idJ  (>»»  .tl^-niJ'iv    jvn;  •■   oi  ?ji  ti-u\-itt\  »B 

I— mid  iyyita  •»{   'on  "•■'■'  liim  .n-i'(,'i-i:    '■>!    ifiiil  J  ol 

Hj^.^^l,  12. — £tit  mhfft/ena  heard  thai,  he  said unio them.  The 
.,^   ,,    ,  whale  need  aoi  a phffitkiao,  bat  they  tliat  are  tiei. 

That  the  sick  need  a  physician,*  is  an  assertion 
which  appeals  to  the  dictates  of  cominon  sense.' 
Among  the  innumerable  benei'uctions  issuing  from 
a,  wise  and  gracious  Providence,  the  art  of  healing 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  least.  For,  though 
it  is  far  from  having  reached  the  perfection  whicH*  I 
we  naturally  desire,  or  which  may  be  attainable^, 
its  efficiency  is  such,  as  ought  to  inspire  the  most 
unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.  By  the  cure  of  many,  and  the 
mitigation  of  most,  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  incident,  the  total  amount  of  ease, 
comfort,  and  refreshment,  which  it  confers  is 
incalculable.  In  judicious  hands  it  is  the  hand- 
maid of  nature,  while  it  obeys  her  indications  and 
assists  her  efforts.  It  never  acts  apart,  but  always 
in   a   vigilant    and  judicious  subserviency  to   her 
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"  This  constituted  part  of  a  scmion  that  ^ 
Leicester  Infirmary,  from  tlie  above  text,  oi 
1825.— Ed. 
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fundamental  laws  and  her  salutary  tendencies.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  is  in  all  living  substances 
a  certain  vis  medicatrixy  a  certain  effort  at  self^ 
provision,  an  inherent  and  powerful  tendency  to  i^ 
cover  itself  from  the  ii\jury  it  may  have  sustained^ 
a  principle  of  active  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
disease  and  decay.  A  property  of  thi&  kind  seems 
to  be  inseparable  from  life  in  all  its  divettdified  * 
modes  and  appearances;  and  nothing,  surely,  can 
afford  a  plainer  demonstration  .  of  the  benign 
character  of  the  Deity. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  place  the  parts,  which  accident 
has  separated,  ii>  their  original  juxtanpositiQn>.  and 
they  will  very  soon  adhere:  .an  exudation  from 
the  bones  takes  places,,  which  forms  a  ooUar.  of  sa 
firm  a  texture,  that  the  parts  often  become  more 
perfectly  united  than  before :  it  is  scarcely  ever 
known  that  a  bone  is  fractured  twice  in  the  same 
place.  When  the  fleshy  parts  are  separated  by  a 
wound,  and  a  considerable  chasm  ensues,  the  self- 
restorative  power  of  nature  forms  new  flesh, 
produces  a  new  set  of  vessels  for  the  circulation 
of  the  blood :  the  interstice  is  filled  up,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  parts  is  by  degrees  perfectly 
restored.  The  indication  of  design  ip  such  a 
process  is  just  as  evident  as  in  restoring  commiu- 
nication  betwixt  two  places,  by  r^j>aidng  the 
broken  arches  of  a  bridge. 

In  constant  subserviency  to  this  mysterious  law^, 
the  skilful  physician  explores  the  secret  affinities 
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subslstinfj  betwixt  the  living  substance  which 
composes  the  body  nnd  the  material  elements 
whicli  surround  it.  By  a  sublime  process  of 
experiinent  and  induction,  he  has  ascertained,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  relation  which  the  corporeal 
frame  sustains  to  the  various  objects,  both  natural 
and  artlficUil,  with  which  the  stores  of  nature  are 
fraught.  He  has  extorted  her  secrets,  and  has 
summoned  her  powers  in  aid  of  hmnan  distress 
and  infirmity.  He  has  fetched  from  the  bowels 
of  the  [earth],  from  the  caverns  of  the  ocean, 
and  from  the  boundless  fields  of  air,  tlie  most 
powerful  antidotes  to  disease.  He  has  levied  a 
contribution  from  all  the  departments  and  pro-' 
vinces  of  nature,  and  compelled  them  to  yield  ' 
their  service  to  man,  in  all  the  Tarietios  of  physical 
disorder  to  which  he  is  exposed;  and,  wliether  it 
be  requisite  to  brace  or  to  relax  the  [fibres]  of 
the  breathing  frame,  to  retard  or  to  accelerate  its 
motion,  to  stimulate  or  to  depress,  to  quicken  Its 
energies  or  to  allay  its  agitations,  he  makes  them 
minister  to  his  purpose,  and  become  the  agents 
of  his  will.  He  has  discovered  the  art  of  con- 
verting into  useful  ingredients,  substances  deemed 
essentially  noxious,  and  of  extracting  antidotes  from 
poisons.  Thus  he  vindicates  from  rash  and  pre- 
sumptnous  imputations  the  beneficence  of  nature  ' 
or  of  its  great  Author,  by  shewing  that  all  which 
"  he  has  made  is  very  good." 

A  large  portion  of  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  mankind  is  incessantly  exerted  in  multiplying 
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the  pleasuties  of  the  opulent^  giving  iai  higher  ^sest 
to  the  fraitioii&  of  luxUry^  and  gratifying  ^  the 
caprices  of  vanity  and  pride;  and,  such  id  4h# 
mechanism  of  society,  that  even  from  theee  Ai 
poor  are  fed  and  the  indigent  reh'eved/  With 
the  physician,  however,  it  is  far  otherwisei'  -'He 
interposes  in  the  moment  of  engence,  ^ndi^ober^ 
the  call  of  distress.  He  administers  the  cMtlial 
to  the  fainting  spirit,  rekindles  the  expiring  ilant^ 
of  hope,  and  [often]  decks  the  conntenancen^vviUi 
smiles,  which  death,  under  the  ravages  of  diseasi^ 
had  marked  for  his  victim  and  *  covered  with'  bis 
shade.  He  leavtss  it 'to  others  to  aoco«ip«^ '  tkt 
human  race  in:  Uieir :  revelry  and  their '  itimm^s : 
while  they  If  ask  on -the  bosom  of  the  OGeao^  o^ 
spread  then-  sails  to  the  windy  ;he  presenlbs  him^ 
self  on  the  shore, :  and  rescues  the  shipwreckei^ 
mariner  from  the  waves.  With  a  silent  and 
invisible  energy  he  contends  with  the  powers  of 
destruction,  and  often  rescues  from  the  grave  him 
that  [seemed]  *^  appointed  to  death." 

If  he  conducts  the  objects  of  his  care  solne- 
times  through  painful  processes,  his  prooeediiig 
resembles,  in  that  respect,  the  conduct  c^  the 
gracious  Author  of  our  being,  who  afflicts  with 
pateraaj,  reluctance,  and  smites  but  to  heaL 
From  the  practice  of  an  enlightened  professor 
of  the  healing  art,  nothing  is  more  remote  than 
the  infliction  of  unnecessary  suffering,  or  wanton 
and  unfeeling  experiments  on  the  powers  of  hnnoan 
endurance.    His  hand  never  administers  an  uneasy 
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Sfciisatioii,  but  with  a  view  to  the  future  coinlbrt 
of  his  patient:  nor  is  he  the  author  of  a  single 
pri^■ation  or  restraint  but  what  is  designed  for 
his  gooU. 

I  ■  Cousiilered  in  their  leading  features,  ita  mini- 
stxatioiis  are  a  beautiful  imitation  of  those  of  Divine 
Providence.  Both  are  designed  to  restore  what 
Islost,  and  to  repair  what  is  disordered:  both  have 
the  production  of  ease  and  happiness  for  their 
ultimate  object ;  both  frequently  make  use  of 
pains  and  privations  as  the  uaeans  of  procuring 
it»i  but  neither  of  them  [employ]  an  atom  more 
f^  these  than  is  deemed  requisite  for  tliat  purpose. 

Hence  it  will  probably  be  found  th:it  the  medical 
proicssion  has  furnished  more  examples  of  active 
and  enlightened  humanity  than  any  other  walk  or 
profession.  Being  daily  and  hourly  conversant 
with  scenes  of  misery,  tlie  contrary,  it  would  seem 
at  first,  might  have  been  expected.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  habit  would  render  [medical 
men]  callous  and  indifferent  to  tliose  rarieties  of 
suffering  tliat  so  frequently  offer  themseh'e^  to 
their  view.  Tliat  the  effect  of  such  famiUaritj'  is 
to  impair  the  force  of  pity,  considered  merely  as 
an  emotion,  may  he  very  probable.  It  is  well  it 
k  so :  for  if  tlidr  nerves  were  unstrung,  and  theff 
hand  to  tremble  at  the  witnessing  of  pain  and 
agony,  like  those  who  were  unused  to  such  spec- 
tacles, they  would  be  totally  disabled  from  execut- 
i^  their  functions.  But  humanity,  considered  as 
an  active  pr<^cnsity  to  alleviate  human  distress. 
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'  is  improved  and  maintam^  in  wholeMtne  ^Ji&mke 
f>y  the  betidvolehce'  of  the  etid>  tidtwrAi^tfliv^Ag 
the  occasional  severity  of  the-meatia.  Tke  ^stiktid 
of  a  phjnsician  is  contintially  pregnant  ^th«)epedi- 
etits  for  the  mitigation  of  pain^  the  elxtinofion  of 
disease,  and  the  prolongation  of  lifb;:a;  oourrse  of 
thinking  which  catifnot  iGiil  to  cultiinstte  amd'  ttmtcfre 
the  seeds  of  benevolence.  His  sUK^cesd  is  hfi  exdet  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  he  irii^rts:  hte' triumphs  Ihe 
signalled  byi.the  tears  of  gratittide,  the  grattilfiltiOns 
of^iendsbip,  and  the  ra^nres  of  returtfing  heaHth. 

^  How '  «triklrig  is*  the  contrast  brt wixt  the  art  of 
triedicine  and  th^  art  of 'war!  The^  last  had  for  its 
objcict  the  ♦  destruction,  the  first  •  the  preservat^n, 
of  the  species.  The  mind  ^  th<j  warrior  teems 
with  i^achination^  of  tiling  and  ahxKHisly  reroWes, 
among  different  schemes  that  present  themselTes, 
which  shall  scatter  destruction  to  the  Widest  extent 
and  with  the  surest  aim : '  his  progress  is  marked 
by  devastation  and  blood,  by  depojfUiiated  fields 
and  smoking  village,  an^  the  laurels  which  he 
wears  are  bedewed  wJth  the  tears  of  widows  and 
orphans;  The  acdkraatiofts  whicih  he  VWns  from 
one  portion  of  his  speeies  are  attswe^ed  hf  the 
curses  and  execrations  6f  another';  and  the  delu- 
sive splendour,  the  proUd  and  ihipoiing  arrky,  with 
which  he  contrives  to  gild  the  horrors  of  Ms  pro- 
fession^ are  but  the  pomp  ahd  tetinue'  of  the  kmg 
of  terrors.*    The  art  of  healing  ptoteeds  with  a 

*  The  author  seems  here  to  have  borrowed  a  little,  perhaps  un- 
consciously*  from  faiinself.     See  Vol.  I.  jp.  97,  &c;-^Ed. 
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silence  and  secresy,  like  the  great  processes  of 
nature,  to  scatter  blessings  on  all  within  its  reach  ; 
and  the  couch  of  Kickness,  the  silent  retreat  of 
sorrow  and  despair,  are  the  scene  of  its  triumphs. 

The  httle  applause  which  is  bestowed  on  physi- 
cians, compared  with  wliat  is  so  lavishly  heaped  on 
conquerors,  conveys  a  bitter  reflection  on  human 
nature ;  by  shewing  how  much  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  the  dupes  of  our  senses,  to  extol  the  brilliant 
rather  than  the  useful:  whereas,  a  just  and  impar- 
tial estimate  would  compel  us  to  assign  to  skilfid 
practitioners  of  medicine  the  very  first  rank  among 
merely  human  professions,  for,  when  we  consider 
tbe  variety  of  ills  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and 
how  lai'ge  a  portiou  is  derived  from  bodily  infir- 
mities, it  will  appear  that  we  are  more  indebted  to 
their  assistance  than  to  [that  of]  any  other  class  of 
persons  wliatever. 

Nor  are  the  reflections  m  which  we  have  in- 

I  dulged,  and  the  train  of  thought  we  have  pursued, 
foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  present 
discourse,  which  is  to  invite  your  assistance  in 
repairing  the  funds  of  the  Leicester  Infirmary,  an 
institution  wliicli  yuu  are  aware  has  been  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  good.     Open  to  the  sick  of  all 

^.denominations,  it  assembles  within  its  walls  the 
victims  of  poverty  and  disease  of  every  description, 
and  provides  for  them  the  most  suitable  diet,  skilful 
advice,  and  assiduous  attentions  ;  of  each  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  its  patients  must  necessarily 
have   remained  destitute,  but    for    this   excellent 


^hm\y. »  Ji  y^ei :  ^y^  poOTincied  of  the .  .ii^iljl^  .  ^f>4 
djgnity  of  t^bia  KO^iiical  wd.c^inu-gic^l  ^rt^;  ,if  ijvp 
am  iiatisfied  bow  i»uch  they  pooti:ibute,t9  t^^ft.cpfflr, 
fort  and  the  pre5ervatio^  of  life,  we  ai^^prepajc^d  tp. 
appreciate  the  v^l^  of  that  qbarity  which  pdcpppses 
for  its  object  the  extension  of  these  advantage  ^^p, 
the  poor;  nor  is  it  possible  to.  extend  tfbeiar,50^%: 
by  any  other  prpvi»on  as  by. the. support  p^ja  p^^^|ip 
asylum.    ..;    ...  ,    ;  ,   .      s     ;  i  .  ,.,:. 

{To  ado^inister  equal  medicAl  as^is]taiice.,au|(^.a|f: 
tendano^  to  aa  equal,  number  at  their  owa  abod^^ 
would  b^  acQpniqpiamed  by  t  fm  ^  f^ugiventatiofii  of ,  rexf 
peiiS(9>ii¥hi«h  would  reridwi  it  insupportable.  ^  By  f?p}-5 
lecting  th0  vie tin^  of  disease mIu  .q\^r:,^yluiiv,^ild 
pJacing  them  uudei7.o«e;fi|ysteQA  of  adipinistrat^oPi 
not  only  ia  eoonomy  consultefl  <hy.  an  immense 
saving  of  expense ;  but  tbe  iqaprpvej^gient;  of  science 
is  promoted,  by  pr^sjeutiug  a  wjude.field  of  observa^ 
tion  on.  the  great  varieties  pf^  malady  which  j^U 
under  the  notice  of  the  practitioners. 
I  hy  tbis  system  alspt,  ;a  course  of  wholesome 
religious  instruction,  is  isecured,  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable  to  its  reception^ 

The  chemical  lectures,  delivered  by  the. ablest 
professors  in  our  public  hpspit^als,  furnish  the  most 
important  branch  of  medical  ias^ruqtion^  and  are 
adapted  to  benefit  generations  yet.  unborn* 

The  erection  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for  the 
poor^  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  ornaments  and 


finits  of  Christianity,  unknown  to  the  wisdom  anS 
hnmanity  of  pagan  times.  Compassionate  cons^ 
deration  of  the  poor  formed  no  part  of  the  lessons 
bf  pagan  philosophy;  its  gfnlus  was  too  arrogant 
and  lofty  to  stoop  to  the  children  of  want  and 
obscOTity.  It  soared  in  sublime  sjieculation,  wasted 
its'  streVigth  in  endless  subtleties  and  debates ;  but; 
dniorig  the  rewards  to  which  it  aspired,  it  neve^ 
thought  of  "  the  blessedness  of  him  tliat  coitsi- 
deretb  the  poor."  You  might  have  traversed  the 
Roman  empire,  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  without  meeting  with  a 
single  charitable  asylum  for  the  sick.  Monuments 
tff  pride,  of  ambition,  of  vindietire  wrath,  were  to 
be  found  in  abundance ;  but  not  one  legible  record 
of  commiseration  for  the  poor.  It  wa^  reserved 
Ibr  the  religion,  whose  basis  is  humility,  and  whose 
element  is  devotion,  to  proclaim  with  authority; 
"Blessed  are  the  nierc{fikl>  fbr  t^«y  sh^lt'Obti^H 
mercy."  '  '  '  '"'  '""I    '■''  '"    '  ■"  "■       ■  "'  '""' 

There  are  few  of  us,  I  trust,  who  are  prepared 
to  regard  the  privations  of  poverty  alone,  with 
indifference ;  much  less  when,  combined  with 
sickness,  its  victim  is  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
helplessness.  When  the  hands  which  ministered, 
not  only  to  their  own  necessities,  but  to  those  of 
a  numerous  family,  are  debilitated  with  disease* 
and  uimerved  with  sicfcn^,  the  most  complicated 
distress  must  necessarily  ensue.  Were  it  not  for 
the  ministration  of  piety,  the  calamity  would  he 
insup}>ortable.     In  many  situations,  the  earnings  of 
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labour  are  but  barely  sufficient  for  the  sustenance 
of  life  on  its  lowest  terms ;  no  savings  can  be  made ; 
no  superfluity  be  retrenched ;  and  what  must  be  the 
state  of  such  a  family  when  that  labour  is  sus- 
pended by  the  invasion  of  disease  ?  But  for  such 
asylums  as  these^  the  consequences  would  be  too 
dreadful  for  human  contemplation. 

(Sickness  incident  to  all,  and  therefore  a  proper 
object  of  comtniseration.) 
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